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NOTICES 


Our Annual General Meeting will be held on April 17th at the 
premises of the Royal Entomological Society, 41 Queens Gate, London 
S.W.7 and will be combined with a conversazione to which all members 
are encouraged to bring exhibits. Doors open at 2-0 p.m. Further details 
are enclosed on a seperate sheet with this issue. 


It is hoped that our Annual exhibition will again be held in the 
Hounslow Civic Centre. Further news in the May issue. 


The Field Studies Council again offers a varied and interesting 
selection of courses at their various Field Centres this year. Details may 
well be available in your local library or information centre. Otherwise 
apply to the Preston Mountford Centre, Shrewsbury, SY4 1HW. Your 
editor would still like to receive an account from any member who has 
attended one of their courses. 

It may still not be too late to attend the Third European Congress 
of Lepidopterology in Cambridge, April 13th — 16th. A fine selection of 
speakers is lined up, combined with exhibits, and it promises to be an 
occasion definitely not to be missed. Details from Monks Wood Experi- 
mental Station, Abbots Ripton, Cambs. PE17 2LS. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION - 10th OCTOBER 1981 


Members and friends must be severely tried by the constant change 
of venue for our Exhibition. Once again, we seem to have found the 
ideal location and every effort is being made to obtain the booking for 
future years. Held at the Civic Centre, Hounslow, we had a spacious 
setting, a large main hall, ante rooms, excellent cafeteria, bar and ample 
parking. The proximity to main roads, tube, buses and airport provided 
easy access, especially when compared to former Central London sites. 


Any fears that attendance would fall below that of previous years, 
were quickly dispelled by the day-long enthusiastic gathering. We met 
visitors from abroad, coach parties from all parts of the country and 
many friends from contemporary societies. Some 25 traders, covering 
most facets of natural history, offered facilities as well as the surplus 
material available from some of our members. We appreciated the 
items donated towards Society funds. 

For those interested in the breeding of lepidoptera, the Symposium 
held on “Breeding British Butterflies” was a highlight. A capacity 
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audience heard detailed accounts from four speakers on their individual 
interests, and this was followed by slides and a general discussion. 

P. W. Cribb (2270) introduced the Meeting and concentrated on the 
large scale breeding of the Marsh Fritillary, E. aurinia Rot. Colonies 
had been successfully introduced to suitable sites where there was no 
present population and full details provided to the appropriate author- 
ities. H. Short has reared, for many years, the reserve stock of the Large 
Copper L. dispar batavus Ober. for Wood Walton Fen. The technique 
for pairing in captivity and overwintering the larvae has been success- 
fully mastered. R. C. Revels (3942), outlined his work on the long term 
breeding of Lycaenidae and Satyridae (Families known commonly as 
the ‘Blues’ and ‘Browns’). Typically he had studied the genetics of the 
fowler, syngrapha and semi-syngrapha aberrations of the Chalkhill Blue, 
L. coridon Poda. J. McFeeley spoke on the Purple Emperor, A. iris L. 
The species was not difficult to rear if its particular requirements were 
met and not rare in southern woods though often overlooked. 

We thank sincerely Colin Hart, the Exhibition Organiser, and the 
many members and friends whose splendid support was a major factor 
in this very successful 1981 meeting. To mention only a few names : 
P. W. Cribb and S. A. A. Painter, main assistants; Mrs. L. Sokoloff, 
Publications Agent; the Mrs. Cribb, Fry, Keen, and Stephen Cribb, 
Control; Eric Bradford, our Artist; Master Fry and friends, Door ; 
R. Dyke, exhibits supervisor. Lastly we record our appreciation of the 
helpful staff at the Centre. For the first time, we had sufficient space to 
stage the exhibits in a separate section, a great improvement. 


Fig. A. General view of Annual exhibition. (Photo by Mike Majerus.) 
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The following list is compiled mainly from notes submitted by the 
individual authors and includes details of the project mounted jointly by 
Duncan and Simon Reavey which gained the Sir Eric Ansorge Award 
for the best Junior exhibit. Two other entries in this section from R. D. 
G. Barrington and M. I. A. Howell were commended. 

A general view of the exhibition in progress is shown in Fig. A. 


ASSOCIATED GROUPS eic. 


A.E.S. Conservation Committee. The theme was “Conservation and 
Collecting” illustrating the contrast between voluntary restraint and ill- 
advised legal control on collecting. The effects of the bulldozer and 
butterfly net were examined. The stand was arranged by D. Lonsdale 
(4137) with artwork by Pam Hart. 

British Butterfly Conservation Society 

British Museum Publications 

British Entomological and Natural History Society 

Exotic Entomology Group. Displays of live and set lepidoptera, reared 
by members. 

Insect Behaviour and Insect Study Group. Some species studied during 
the year and behavioural photographs. 

St. Ivo School Natural History Society. An extensive collection of 
living material of many Orders. Of special interest to the entomologist 
was the project on the Carabidae, carnivorous, nocturnal ground beetles. 
This was fully illustrated with drawings, maps and notes. 


INDIVIDUAL EXHIBITS 


Barrington, R. D. G. (6032). Specimens, notes and photographs of 
butterfly aberrations bred and captured in 1981. 

Bretherton, R. F. (4320). Chart illustrating graphically the nightly 
fluctuations in numbers and species of moths recorded, in relation to 
nightly temperatures, cloud cover, direction and strength of wind and 
phases of the moon in a light trap at Bramley. Surrey, during August, 
1981. 

Carter, T. (6178). Bred series of the Common Blue, P. icarus Rot., 
showing extensive variation. Also a spotless aberration of the Large 
Heath, C. tullia Muel.. 

Chalmer-Hunt, J. M. A specimen of D. schuetzeella Fuchs, 1899. A 
pyralid moth new to the British Isles, taken in Kent. Full details will 
appear in the Entomologist’s Record. 

Cribb, P. W. (2290). Type collection of Hawk-moths (Sphingidae) and 
dwarf forms of butterflies occurring on Great Ormes Head, N. Wales, 
notably race thyone Thomp. of the Grayling, E. semele L. and race 
caernensis Thomp. of the Silver-studded Blue, P. argus L.. 

Davies, D. A. L. British and foreign Dragonflies (Odonata) and 
examples of typical nymphs. 
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Edwards, P. (3291). Life history of L. formosonus Geyer feeding on pine 
species. This is a large mottled yellow Tortrix first recorded in Britain 
in 1945 and now reported as common in several London suburban 
localities. 

Emmet, A. M., M.B.E. (1379). Notes and specimens of 23 species of 
microlepidoptera taken or reared in 1981. A measure of the scope for 
amateur work on the smaller moths can be gauged from comments on 
six of the species shown. S. auritella Skala, Herts., first specimens 
recorded in South East England. S. samiatiella Zeller, from South Essex, 
(only four other British specimens are known). C. pyrenaeella Chretien, 
Isle of Wight. The species is known from there and the type locality is 
in the Pyrenees. P. anderidae Fletcher, Herts., a new record for the 
County. C. sehestediana Fabricius, from South Essex, the first Essex 
record since 1900. E. wilkella L., South Essex, first records for Essex in 
the present century. 

Gardiner, B. O. C. (225). Some aspects of variation in the Large 
White, P. brassicae L.. All specimens have been bred over the last 20 
years from a continuously brooded stock. A tank containing living 
specimens of the Australian cricket, Teleogyllus sp. showing methods for 
rearing crickets as detailed in his article in the August, 1981 AES 
Bulletin. 


Gardiner, C. J. (5249). Types of interesting coleoptera found in recent 
seasons. 

Harman, T. W. (5925). A selection of some of the largest moths found 
in the world today, collected during the U.L.U. Temburong Expeditions 
to Brunei in 1978 and 1981. Typical examples were C. panopus Cram. 
(Sphingidae) and X. strix L. (Cossidae). 


Heath, G. L. (4409). Living Praying Mantids at various stages of growth 
and illustrative photographs. Species from U.S.A., Fiji, Congo, Malawi 
and Singapore were included. 


Hilliard, R. D. (99). Graph comparing numbers and time of appearance 
of macro-lepidoptera recorded at a MV. light trap in a London 
surburban garden facing Stanmore Golf Course for the years 1971 with 
1981. Type specimens of 21 species which have not been recorded for 
several years and 10 new species thought to be breeding locally. These 
included the Autumnal Rustic, P. glareosa Esp., Pine Beauty, P. flammea 
Sch. and the Old Lady, M. maura L. which was common in post war 
years, then disappeared for 15 to 20 years and are now relatively 
common again. 

Hodge, P. J. (5335). Coleoptera recorded in 1981 from Sussex and other 
localities. 

Holdway, P. J. (4267) and Walter, R. K. Aberrations of British butter- 
flies taken or bred in recent seasons: ab. careffana of the Silver-washed 
Fritillary, A. paphia L.; intersex of the Adonis Blue, L. bellargus Rot.:; 
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ab. obsoleta of the Small Heath, C. pamphilus L., and a Cumbrian 
example of the Mountain Ringlet, E. epiphron mnemon Haw. approach- 
ing ab. thompsoni Cribb, newly described from Perthshire. Also the 
distinct geographical form of the Meadow Brown, M. jurtina L. the 
Channel Is. 

Howell, A. D. A comprehensive display of forms and aberrations of 
European butterflies, taken from 1974 to 1981. 


Howell, M. I. A. (5842). Rhopalocera, butterflies, collected in Central 
Europe in 1981 with the emphasis on the extensive group of Mountain 
Ringlets, (Erebia spp). 

James, R. J., B.Sc. (5005). Observations on the reproduction of some 
limnephilid caddis flies (Trichoptera). Specimens and colour photo- 
graphs of egg masses. 

Penney, C. C. (3880) and McCormick, R. F. (3375) Some interesting 
moths including Bullrush Wainscot, N. typhae Thum. Webb’s Wains- 
cot, N. sparganii Esp. and Rush Wainscot, N. algae Esp. all bred from 
pupae extracted from Bullrush and Reed mace and the second Essex 
record of the Black-streaked Pug, FE. phoeniceata Ramb.. 


Pickles, A. J. and Mrs. C. T. (5225). Sub species of lepidoptera coll- 
ected in Co. Clare and Co. Kerry, Western Ireland during August, 1981. 
Noted were ssp. clarensis Lat. and ssp. hibernica How. of the Grayling, 
H. semele L., ssp knilli Bours of the Sandhill Rustic, L. nickerlii Frey. 
and the Burren Green, C. tridens, ssp occidentalis Cock. Also local 
Hampshire moths. 

Reavey, D. (6943 J) and Reavey, S. A graphical display updating the 
old published records of both macro- and micro-lepidoptera occuring 
in 12 specific localities in and around North Baddesley village, South 
Hants. The project comprised a large map of Baddesley Parish, habitat 
photographs and descriptions, type specimens and detailed checklists. 
Awarded the Sir Eric Ansorge prize for the best Junior exhibit. 

Rees, D. P. (5510). Scorpion flies, Mecoptera, Alder and Snake flies, 
Megaloptera and Lacewings, Neuroptera, collected from Berks. and N. 
Hants. 24 species were shown including O. fulvicephalus Scop., our 
largest neuropteron with a 50 mm wingspan. 

Revels, R. (3942). Detailed colour photographs of British butterflies and 
their life histories. Aberrations of the Grayling butterfly H. semele L., 
representing a six year breeding programme. 

Skinner, B. (2470). A series of the Feathered Beauty moth, P. secundaria 
D. & S., a geometrid new to Gt. Britain. See Fig. B. First taken in Kent 
on 15.7.81 in an area of coniferous woodland. A selection of moths taken 
or bred during 1981 featuring mainly dark or melanic forms. 


Sokoloff, P. A. (4456). Examples of honeycomb infested with the Lesser 
Wax moth, A. grisella Fab. together with moths of that species. Speci- 
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mens of the Wax moth, G. mellonella L. Various moths bred or captured 
during 1981 including Pyrales, L. palealis Schiff. and P. funebris Stro2m. 
salt-marsh Coleophora and other maritime micro-lepidoptera. 


Fig. B. The new British Geometrid, Boarmia secundaria D.&S., exhibited by 
Bernard Skinner (2470). Male at top. (Photo by Mike Majerus.) 
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Vick, G. S. (4942). The European Aeshnidae, large ‘hawker’ dragonflies 
of robust build. The 17 European species cover 6 genera and 8 species 
breed in Britain. Type specimens of 15 species were shown with special 
notes on 4 species of interest, not on the British List: B. irene Fonsc., 
A. serrata Hagen, A. viridis Evers., and A. subarctica Walker. 
Watson, A. Mrs. (National Collection of British Lepidoptera). The two 
species shown this year were the Comma, P. c-album L. and the Small 
White, P. rapae L. The exhibit covered most named aberrations of the 
two butterflies including a remarkable halved gynandromorph of P. 
rapae. 

R. D. Hilliard (99). 


THE MALE SCENT SCALES (ANDROCONIA) OF THE BRITISH 
BUTTERFLIES 


If we are to save our butterflies, we need to understand their ecology 
and this is effected by behaviour; as pheromones affect behaviour, so 
there is a field link with the study of these specialised scales which, 
however, are only “believed” to emit aphrodisiac scents. The cost of 
analysing such pheromones is phenomenal, something like £1,000 per 
day, so apparently only pest species of insect, with a commercial interest, 
have been researched in this direction, while the butterfly aspect of the 
subject remains shrouded in mystery. The only safe definition of the 
scales is believed to be: “Specialised scales which occur only in the 
males of certain species’. 

To achieve clear images the micrographs were irimmed to single 
scales and set out for economy of space. This was inadequate for print- 
ing, so the best possible photo-copy was obtained from the original 
prints and using a fine leaded soft pencil and eraser, the uneven glare 
and unwanted detail was toned down, then required detail was improved, 
so they are part photograph. part drawing. 


The Clouded Yellow scale is from a scent patch and although the 
scale itself might not be a scent duct, it is of a different shape from the 
surrounding ordinary scales. The Hairstreaks might also not be actual 
scent ducts; also that of the Large Copper. The Blues could emit 
pheromone through pores on the scale surface and most of the others, 
through brushes or tiny tubes at the ends of the scales. The Short-tailed 
Blue Everes argiades (Pallas) is not shown, but is typical of the Blues, 
being especially like the Silver-studded Blue, but even more rounded, 
slightly larger and with a shorter stem. The Long-tailed Blue, however, 
is extraordinarily different and it can be seen the Small Blue has a larger 
scale than the Large Blue. The Skippers have double-tubed segmented 
scales which break up easily, but a fairly complete one in the illustrat- 
ions may be the Essex Skipper. The Grizzled and Dingy are very 
different and distinctive. The Fritillaries and Browns are surprisingly 
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similar in structure. At the end is a “mystery scale’’, this appeared 
mostly near the wing edges of species in which no Androconia could be 
found, such as Duke of Burgundy Hamearis lucina (L) and Small Copper 
Lycaena phlaeas (L), but similar segmented tubes appeared on a slide 
left to gather household dust, so it seems most likely they are extraneous. 
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KEY TO PLATES All except No. 39, approximately X 240 magnification. 
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Large White 
Black-veined White 
Orange Tip 
Mazarine Blue 
Holly Blue 


Small White 

Clouded Yellow 

Green Hairstreak 
Green-veined White 
White-letter Hairstreak 


Adonis Blue 
Small Blue 
Common Blue 
Lulworth Skipper 
Large Skipper 


Silver-studded Blue 
Long-tailed Blue 
Scotch Argus 
Ringlet 

Speckled Wood 


Grizzled Skipper 
Dark-green Fritillary 
High-brown Fritillary 
Wall Brown 

Large Blue 


Small Skipper 

Bath White 
Silver-washed Fritillary 
Large Copper 

Meadow Brown 


Grayling 
Chalkhill Blue 
Black Hairstreak 
Dingy Skipper 
Gatekeeper 


Silver-spotted Skipper 
Essex Skipper 
Small Heath 


Mystery scale 


Pieris brassicae (L.) 
Aporia crataegi (L.) 
Anthocaris cardamines (L.) 
Cyaniris semiargus (Rott.) 
Celastrina argiolus (L.) 


Pieris rapae (L.) 

Colias crocea (Geoffroy) 
Callophrys rubt (L.) 

Pieris napi (L.) 

Strymonidia w-album (Knoch) 


Lysandra bellargus (Rott.) 
Cupido minimus (Fuessly) 
Polyommatus icarus (Rott.) 
Thymelicus acteon (Rott.) 
Ochlodes venata (B.& G.) 


Plebejus argus (L.) 
Lampides boeticus (L.) 
Erebia aethiops (Esper) 
Aphantopus hyperantus (L.) 
Parage aegeria (L.) 


Pyrgus malvae (L.) 
Argynnis aglaia (L.) 
Argynnis adippe (L.) 
Lasiommata megera (L.) 
Maculinea arion (L.) 


Thymelicus sylvestris (Poda) 
Pontia daplidice (L.) 
Argynmis paphia (L). 
Lycaena dispar (Haw.) 
Maniola jurtina (L.) 


Hipparchia semele (L.) 
Lysandra coridon (Poda) 
Strymonidia prunt (L.) 
Erynnis tages (L.) 
Pyronia tithonus (L.) 


Hesperia comma (L.) 
Thymelicus lineola (Ochs.) 
Coenonympha pamphilus (L.) 
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There may be scent ducts in the scales of others of the British species, 
but none were found and, of course, pheromones do not necessarily exist 
only where there are Androconia. The diversity of structure and 
presence of Androconia on only some of the species of each family is 
puzzling. Generally speaking, the Blues and Whites have scent scales 
positioned throughout the wings, but the remainder occur in bands or 
patches on the wings. All the illustrations except the “‘mystery scale” 
are approximately X 210 magnification. 


There are many aspects of scales which could be explored, such as 
sexual and regional dimorphism, body scales, other Androconia, colour- 
ing, and inter and intra-specific continuity, structure, unusual scales, 
wing-tip and melanic pattern constancy etc., and, especially worthwhile. 
scales that relate to factors critical to survival. 


Techniques. 


For anyone interested in examining scales, there is an excellent 
paper comprising the Bulletin of the Allyn Museum, Sarasota, Florida: 
No. 31, 1975. Complete with electron micrographs, it sets out the three 
main types of wing scales, cover, middle and basal, and the foundations 
of systematic study. 

When buying a microscope, a quite low power one can give 
adequate viewing, say X 100, but a moving stage is useful for scanning 
slides systematically and a binocular head causes less eye strain. 

Slides of 3” X 1”, 3” X 14” and 3” X 2” were used according to the 
size of the butterfly. The conventional way to mount a slide is with the 
use of Xylene and Histomount under a glass cover slip, but experiment- 
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ation showed that for all practical purposes, a covering of cling-film is 
quite adequate and has the advantages of ihe subject being accessible 
to later manipulation, less messy than the use of dangerous chemicals 
and the film is thinner than a cover slip so the lenses can get closer to 
the subject. It is quite usable with oil immersion. If 2 or 3 mm of film 
is folded back over the slide, it is less likely to peel off than if trimmed 
to the edge. Fine pointed marker pens are ideal for writing data onto 
the slide and tweezers are necessary to emplace the wings. Either side 
of the wings, finger dabs can be placed, of loose scales from the opposite 
wings to those mounted, of each male and female; alternaively a flat 
ended stick covered with tissue can be used and this is less destructive 
of some of the more brittle scales. The remaining half of the butterfly 
is then boxed away in case further scales are required later. Specific 
scales can be found again by making a tiny dot or arrow on the slide 
with the pen, using the microscope at low magnification. It is usually 
only necessary to indicate part of the outline of the wing on the slide 
when scales are dabbed on, such as the leading edge of the wing or 
where the fore and hind wings meet, to have some idea of the actual 
positions of the scales on the wings. The stored second half of the 
butterfly could be included on the slide showing the underside, because 
a wing mounted primarily to show the upperside is limited in the amount 
of magnification of the underside if turned over by virtue of the thick- 
ness of the slide glass. 


When mounting the slides the cling-film has to be placed over the 
glass with a gentle but rapid two-handed movement, or static electricity 
will cause the wings to dislodge from their carefully placed positions. 
Searching a slide at about X 50 magnification is most effective and then 
switching to higher magnifications for detailed scrutiny. 

The type of camera recommended is the body of a single-lens reflex 
with through-lens metering stopping down to at least one second; an 
essential accessory is a tube to connect the camera to the microscope, 
although it might be possible to improvise this, but being careful that 
no light can be leaked in. In the viewfinder none of the dark circular 
border of the microscope field of view should be shown, or the exposure 
reading will be incorrect. The magnification can be determined without 
the use of an expensive micrometer by first taking a picture of Hazel 
pollen Corylus avellana (L). This measures 25 microns (25 millionths of 
a metre) in diameter, so the resulting prints at the same magnification 
can be measured with the pollen. 


The routine goes something like this: Scan slide lawn-mowing 
fashion until item of interest is found, switch to higher magnification 
and focus. Remove binocular head and emplace camera with monocular 
head. Focus again, through the viewfinder this time, adjust timing to 
appropriate exposure, recheck focussing and press cable release. The 
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cable release is essential because even a passing car can set up vibrations 
which are magnified in the apparatus. For transmitted light pictures it 
is best to use monochrome film. such as fine grain Pan F, but colour film 
can be used for reflected light prints or tranparencies. 

May I thank certain members of the AES for supplying damaged 
specimens for this and other scale projects. 


R. D. Sutton (5305). 


THE YEAR OF THE BUTTERFLY HOUSE 


Not long before the Royal Wedding, butterfly enthusiasts far and 
wide were already excited about a grand London event. For in July, 
1981, the new London Butterfly House at Syon Park opened, to welcome 
everyone to Great Britain’s largest, friendliest, and most magnificently 
landscaped butterfly safari park. From the very start, the enterprise has 
succeeded “with flying colours”. 


The Butterfly House is an enormous purpose-built glasshouse, whose 
public area is divided into four fascinating sections. Firstly, there is the 
main butterfly flight hall, where one wanders treely among living tropical 
and temperate (including British) butterflies, as they feed and breed in 
delicate profusion upon carefully chosen vegetation. Secondly, w= have 
an invertebrate gallery, with glass-fronted cages containing spectacular 
live mantids, cockroaches, leaf-cutting ants, moths, locusts, spiders. and 
scorpions. Thirdly, one comes to the static insect display, comprising 
numerous illustrated documentations and labelled specimens to portray, 
museum-style, not only the sheer dazzling diversity of butterflies through- 
out the world, but also something of their regional characteristics and 
behaviour patterns. Finally, the shop offers numerous, tastefully 
artistic and educational, articles, books, and specimens, in dedication 
to the butterfly. 

Of course, an undertaking on this scale must operate in a commer- 
cially viable manner : thus it may perhaps never be quite immune from 
the disapprovals of the few who frown at the idea of butterflies (live or 
dead) being financially remunerative in any circumstances. But the 
sceptics may, we feel, be reassured that there is no element of vulgar 
exploitation here. One is immediatly rivetted by the absolutely natural 
behaviour of the butterflies in the very midst of their human admirers. 
Repeated breeding successes to date offer ample evidence of their total 
acceptance of this place as home. Within weeks, first-ever-in-Britain 
like Papilio paris and Hebomoia glaucippe, had laid more ova than could 
ever have been reared on the available foliage. 


Moreover, there is no more attractive and tactful way to win public 
hearts over to butterfly conservation needs than to set people free in a 
living butterfly fairyland. After all, not everybody immediately warms 
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to dictatorial countryside codes, bluntly preached, in natural history 
journals, by righteous conservationists whose own deeds may not always 
equal their written words anyway. So we let the butterflies speak for 
themselves; their own graceful style beats any human typewriter. To 
enjoy them is to wish that they be protected. 


Regular school parties and college students are now spending hours 
there. Photographers are having enthusiastic field days. Mature scientists 
are rapidly realising the longer-term research opportunities offered by a 
heated flight area of this size, a unique living insect laboratory in London. 
The management is particularly keen to maximise both the conservation 
and education values of the project, and these will be widely advertised. 
Ali constructive suggestions are welcomed. 


Surplus insect livestock is sold to interested visitors, or sometimes 
presented, at nominal or no cost, to bona-fide scientists with suitable 
rearing facilities. Sincerely enthusiastic children may also be granted 
special favour. However, the daily duties of running the House regret- 
fully allow the staff no time to run a postal business too. All enquiries 
or requests should be addressed to the Director (s.a.ec. or phone) but any 
actual material must be received (in your own box) on the premises 
only, please. 

The Year of the Butterfly House will certainly not end on New 
Year’s Eve. It is now very much a permanent establishment within Syon 
Park (Brentford, Middlesex) open every day, winter days included. It is 
situated in beautiful grounds of historic interest, close to ample parking, 
refreshment, and public transport amenities. Each visit reveals new 
wonders, and next year will witness important developments in 
presentation. 

May AES members of all interests, and all regions, find this magic 
celebration of the butterfly as habit-forming as I have. 

Brian Wurzell (3718) 


A NEW BUTTERFLY FARM 


The British summer of 1981 was well under way with Arctic winds 
and squally showers. The moth-trap yielded a handful of Agrotis 
exclamationis all seemingly frozen to death on the egg-boxes, when an 
invitation arrived to attend the official opening of the ““New Forest 
Butterfly Farm’? on 22nd July. The publicity material talked of 
‘“England’s first Butterfly Farm” although admitting that this was to be 
a commercial venture aimed at tourists rather than entomologists. A 
further discouraging feature was the farm’s logo — the Milkweed butter- 
fly — attractively drawn, but coloured a rather billious shade of green. 

I accepted the invitation and on the great day was whisked from 
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London to the New Forest on board a luxury coach amidst a flock of 
reporters and journalists with scant interest in butterflies (or so their 
conversation suggested). Withdrawal symptoms had set in by the end of 
the journey — imagine an entomological excursion and no-one to taik 
with about bugs! (I only located two other entomologists during the 
whole day). 

The English weather excelled itself with torrential rain all day. 
The proprietors provided some compensation for this in the shape of 
a champagne reception. The official opening was presided over by the 
television personality Wendy Craig, star of the popular (but non-entomo- 
logical) series ‘Butterflies’. An excellent buffet lunch was supplied, and 
the ample supplies of wine were aptly chosen — “‘Clos du Papillon” 1979, 
from the Anjou region of France. I have dim recollections of the journey 
back to London. 

The farm itself is situated in attractive woodland near Ashurst (some 
5 miles from Lyndhurst) and comprises: car-park, picnic area, toilets, 
shop and purpose-built greenhouse of some 6750 square feet housing the 
main attractions. Visitors are free to wander through the greenhouse 
which is planted with a variety of exotic trees and shrubs such as 
banana, lemon, bougainvillia and passion flower — even a small nettle 
patch. Humidity is provided by a fountain, stream and fish-pond — the 
whole being attractively laid out. Butterflies fly freely within this area 
and were observed feeding, pairing and ovipositing. There were 
sufficient individual butterflies to provide constant interest, and my own 
floral tie was investigated several times. Photography is permitted and 
the abundance of insects and settings, combined with natural light should 
afford considerable pleasure to the enthusiastic photographer. 

Eggs and larvae are harvested from the main flight area and trans- 
ferred to breeding areas which are adjoining the flight area. Visitors 
can peer in and observe the larvae. Pupae are hung in large emerging 
cages, well placed for observation. During the opening speeches my own 
attention was diverted by the emergence of three Milkweeds. 


The majority of the species are exotic butterflies (although a 
number of Meadow Browns were enjoying the facilities). Silkmoths 
will also be a feature when the farm becomes established. The gift shop 
stocks the usual range of over-priced trivia but books and livestock are 
also available for sale. The farm opens May to October and this year 
charged £1.10 for adults and 60p for children and OAP’s. Audio and 
educational packs are also available. 

Despite the irritating bent towards tourism, and a personal prefer- 
ence for British Moths, I found the visit an exciting and interesting 
experience — well worth a visit. Do take a camera and flash if you visit 
but please leave your net and pill-box behind. Paul Sokoloff. 
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MUSEUM NOT FARM 


Why not visit Selborne ? One of the best natural history books 
ever written was Gilbert White’s Natural History of Selborne. Still in 
print it is a book likely to be in most of our libraries. But how many 
of us have actually visited Selborne ? Let alone Gilbert White’s house. 
Now is the chance to do so. Open from midday from March to October 
(but closed every Monday) is ‘““The Gilbert White Museum and Oates 
Memorial Library and Museum”. The Museum is housed in White’s 
house, ““The Wakes’’, Selborne, Alton, Hampshire and can be reached 
via the A31 or, more distantly, from the M3. 

The ground floor is devoted to Gilbert White and to Selborne, his 
native village. This includes an interpretive exhibition on the natural 
history of Selborne, with an introduction to White’s observations and 
writings. —Two rooms on the ground floor are furnished in the style of 
the eighteenth century; one of these is Gilbert White’s study with some 
of his own furniture and other items relating to him. The other furnished 
room is the Great Parlour, which was originally built on to the house 
by White; this room houses portraits of the Holt-White family including 
Gilbert White’s maternal grandparents, his mother and his brother John. 
One of the paintings is by William Hoare, founder member of the Royal 
Academy. Also on the ground floor is an exhibition of finds from the 
excavation of the medieval priory in Selborne which was undertaken in 
the 1960’s. White refers to this priory in his book. 

Admission to the Museum also includes the five-acre garden behind 
“The Wakes’. Items of special interest include Gilbert White’s ha-ha, 
his brick path and the melon wall bearing his initials. There is a recon- 
struction of Gilbert White’s bird hide in the field beyond. Of particular 
interest is the rose garden containing old strains of roses which are in 
flower in late June, and also a herb garden. 

The upper floor of the Museum includes exhibits related to the 
travels of Frank Oates in Central America (1872) and in Africa (1873- 
1875), and of Captain Lawrence (Titus) Oates who was on Scott’s last 
ill-fated expedition to the South Pole in 1910-1912. Objects of particular 
interest include items from the Antarctic expedition, Antarctic birds, 
tropical birds, heads of tropical game and traditional objects made by 
African tribes (collected by Frank Oates). Portraits of members of the 
Oates family are hung along the staircase. 

The dual nature of the Museum is due to the large donation from 
Robert Washington Oates which enabled the house to be purchased 
when it came up for sale in the 1950’s, and a White and Oates Museurn 
established. This private Museum is administered by The Oates 
Memorial Trust. 
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A few miles to the south of Selborne is Jane Austen’s home at 
Chawton, which is now also open and well worth a visit. The Jane 
Austen Museum is housed in Jane’s last home where she lived, with 
her mother and sister, from 1809 until her early death in 1817. Some 
of Jane Austen’s most well-known novels, including Pride and Prejudice, 
Emma, Northhanger Abbey and Persuasion were published during her 
residence at Chawton. Jane Austen was born in Hampshire, in the 
village of Steventon. about ten miles to the north of Chawton. 


CONSERVATION MATTERS 


Draft Resolution on Legislation 


“The Joint Committee for the Conservation of British Insects 
welcomes the initiative taken by Government in the intention to improve 
the conservation of insects in the Wildlife and Countryside Bill. It 
draws attention to the accelerating destruction and alteration of habitats 
which are the chief cause of extinctions and declines in the British fauna 
and emphasises that if better protection of sites is to be achieved 
adequate public funds must be allocated for the purpose. 


The Committee deplores the mere scheduling of species as endan- 
gered by Government agencies without the concomitant implementation 
of any recovery programmes, and stresses the importance of satisfactory 
management of sites and recognition of a minimum carrying capacity 
(‘critical habitat’) in areas set aside for the conservation of each endan- 
gered species. 


The Committee pledges its support to the statutory and voluntary 
conservation bodies in the continuing struggle to conserve Britain’s 
insect fauna. It recognises the need for better survey, monitoring, 
research and education and will contiue to contribute to each of these 
fields.”’ 


Draft Resolution on the Large Blue 


“The Joint Committee for the Conservation of British Insects, 
having examined all the best evidence available, concludes that the Large 
blue butterfly (Maculinea arion) became extinct in Britain in 1979. It 
recognises the efforts made by many interested bodies, particularly the 
National Trust and Nature Conservancy Council, to maintian, manage 
and improve the former habitats of the butterfly and supports the Joint 
Committee for the Conservation of the Large blue and other organis- 
ations to re-introduce the species as soon as is practicable and in any 
case within three years.”’ 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


First occurrence of Lupin pest outside North America 

In early September infestations of Macrosiphon albifrons (a large 

green aphis with white wax covering) were found on plants of Lupinus 
arboreus, L. albifrons var. douglasii, L. subcarnosus L. mutabilis and 
L. pubescens, in the collections of the Royal Botanical Gardens, Kew. 
The species is an important pest of lupins in North America and the 
occurrence at Kew is recorded as the first outside the North American 
continent (Plant Pathology, 1981, in press). 
} As lupins are an important crop (fodder) plant in some areas, 
immediate steps were taken to eradicate the infestation by spraying with 
a general insecticide and then by cutting down all infested plants for 
burning to prevent spread. Only two alates were found at Kew, but 
others were subsequently found on lupins in the Ealing area of south- 
west London. Specimens kept alive temporarily in a _ refrigerator 
produced a considerable number of alates. 

This aphis is not found on the ornamental Russel type of lupins, 
but it would be worth checking plants of any of the tree lupin kinds 
during next spring and summer, and if aphis are found these should be 
identified in case they prove to be further infestations of the pest 
mentioned. J. L. S. Keesing. 


The Clouded Yellow Butterfly (Colias croceus L.) — J saw this butterfly 
once myself last year and have been given two other records. The three 
sightings are as follows: 


Tipton, West Midlands 3.8.81 
Dyffryn Ardudwy, Gwynedd 17.8.81 
Charmouth, Dorset 22.8.81 

In all cases the specimens were in good condition and appeared to 

be freshly emerged. P. R. Shirley (5621). 


White Admiral in Hertfordshire — On Sunday Sth July last year, while 
camping at Danemead Scout Centre near Broxbourne, Hertfordshire, I 
observed a perfect White Admiral (Limenitis camilla L.). The first 
sighting was at 8 am., when I disturbed it sunning itself on a patch of 
damp mud in a clear corridor between the trees. It flew up and settled 
on a Silver birch leaf. I saw it several times during the morning, usually 
settled on Silver birch or bramble. I assume that it was the same insect 
because I never saw more than a single specimen at one time. 

My only previous sighting of the White Admiral in these parts was 
30 years ago in Cuffley Woods on July 21st 1951, when they were 
abundant. On that occasion I took several males and females, though 
they were all damaged. 
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The distribution map in South’s British Butterflies (1971) shows that 
Southern Hertfordshire is the northern limit of the main area of occur- 
ence. I would be interested to know whether the White Admiral is as 
uncommon over this area in the recent past as my experience seems to 
suggest, or is it just that I have not been in the right place at the right 
time ? R. A. Hargroves (3777). 


How to handle insects gently — A few days ago, I had the idea of 
gluing small square slices of polyphorous pith to the contact points of 
a pair of old forceps (blunt ended make-up tweezers would be very 
suitable also). This was for the purpose of picking up fragile insect 
pieces that “metal to metal” would crush. Derek Charlton (7107J). 


Abundance of Magpie moths at Brighton — I thought the following 
might be of interest for inclusion in the AES journal. On Thursday, 
25th June last year, around 12-00 pm, I noticed large numbers of dead 
bodies of the magpie moth Abraxus grossulariata L. on the promenade 
at Brighton where they had been trodden on. On examining further I 
noticed literally hundreds of these moths on the stone wall and covering 
the Euonymus japonicus that grows there. In some places you couldn’t 
see the leaves of the Euonymus for the density of the moths. As it was 
so unusual I thought it worth reporting. David Webb (6829). 


Cabbage moth larvae on deadly nightshade — On the 12th July last year 
I discovered a large number of moth larvae on a deadly nightshade 
(Atropa belladonna) plant in my garden in Kingston-upon-Thames. The 
bush was full grown and with a larva beneath almost every leaf. 

I reared several of these indoors on the same diet, the full grown 
larvae being green or blackish. From pupae formed in late July hatched 
cabbage moths (Mamestra brassicae L.) in late August and September. 


Although well known as a polyphagous species, it seems strange that 
so many larvae should be found thriving on a plant with a very high 
alkaloid content. D. A. Prance (6905J). 


Ants in my fern — In the warm weather between 16th to 30th May 1981 
our dining room was gradually invaded by increasing numbers of Lasius 
niger L. Small troops could be seen, mainly in the early mornings, 
scouting about our bay window sills, walls, and carpet. much to my 
mother’s annoyance. As on most occasions the ants were concentrated 
about the window sill I suggested that a nest had been established close 
by in our garden and that they were coming in through the crevices and 
gaps beneath the sill. However the use of ‘Ant Killer’ containing 
Pyrethrum around the sill had no effect. 

On 22nd May my mother was cleaning a plant pot containing 
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Nephroleptis Fern in our dining-room when she noticed a large number 
of L. niger on the fronds; they appeared to be attracted by the sticky 
secretion of sori. When I was told I moved the plant into our garden 
and removed it from the pot. To my amazement literally thousands of 
the niger fell out from the nest that they had built within the fern’s root 
stock. The most interesting feature of this is the possible relationship 
between the fern and the ant. Were the colony dependent upon the 
secretion of the fern. for surely their food supply was limited in our 
dining-room? I had however noticed occasional large numbers of them 
in our waste-bin, situated only some 9 feet away from the nest. 


Interestingly the fern was re-potted in peat some 18 months ago 
and we have never noticed any ants before. The fern containing the nest 
was situated in our dining-room against a wall aside from the window. 
The pot was supported above the ground (at least 2 feet) by a wicker 
basket. Paul Hogben (6494J). 


A correction to stick insect paper — In the paper by Ulf Carlberg on 
the ecdyces in Extatosoma tiaratum (MacLeay) (Bull. amat. Ent. Soc., 
40: 8-10, 1981), Table 1, column III, last row N = 33 is wrong and 
should be N = 3. 


The Privet hawk moth in Staffordshire — On July 17th 1981, while I 
was at work, a friend of mine came to see me. In a jar he had a large 
moth which he had captured at rest that morning, at Madeley in 
Staffordshire. All my friends at work said that they had never seen 
such a large moth before. It was a Privet hawk moth (Sphinx ligustri 
L.), a large and handsome specimen. I looked in the Atlas of the Lepi- 
doptera of Staffordshire by R. G. Warren and found that it was a rare 
moth in the county. I wrote to Mr. Warren, telling him about the 
capture, and a few days later he informed me that it was indeed rare. 
He said that he doubted its existence as a resident species in Stafford- 
shire, but that in 1980 several pupae were found in the grounds of a 
school at Stone, and he has one of these moths in his collection. He 
suspected that these were escapees from captivity, and this may be the 
explanation for the one at Madeley, or else it may have been in some 
other way accidentally imported. I sent the moth to Mr. Warren and it 
is now in his collection. 


I would be interested to hear from any members in Staffordshire, 
or any who have collected in the county, who have come across this 
moth. During the past few years the Lime hawk moth (Mimas tiliae L.) 
has become established in Staffordshire, so perhaps the Privet Hawk 
may also become resident. Jan Koryszko (6089). 
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Parasitization of the eggs of the Vapourer Moth — The photograph 
shows the cocoon of a female Vapourer Moth (Orgyia antiqua L.) which 
was given to me by Andrew Evans, the young son of a farmer friend, 
who had found it, in January, attached to a blackthorn twig. The black 
pupa case is enclosed in a cocoon made of silk mixed with larval hairs 
and small pieces of blackthorn bark. 


The cocoon with its single layer egg batch, consisting of 342 eggs, 
was placed in a plastic cage in the hope of hatching and rearing the 
attractive caterpillers. On April 12th, however, minute hymenoptera 
were noticed in the cage and these were subsequently identified as 
Telenomus dalmanni Ratzburg (Proctotrupoidea: Scelionidae) by Lars 
Huggert in Sweden. My thanks are due to Dr. R. R. Askew who acted 
as intermediary. In all, 339 parasites emerged from the egg layer. 


The Scelinidae are all parasites of eggs, most often of Lepidoptera, 
Hemiptera, Orthoptera and occasionally spiders. They are slender insects, 
of about 2mm wingspan and are generally regarded as being related to 
the Vespoidea, though some authorities consider them nearer to the 
Chalcids. .-§. C. Littlewood (6525). 


TO THE VANESSA 


Lovely insect, haste away, 

Greet once more the sunny day; 
Leave, oh leave the murky barn, 
Ere trapping spiders thee discern; 
Soon as seen, they will beset 

The golden wings with filmy net, 
Then all in vain to set them free, 
Hopes all lost for liberty. 


Queen of all the insect race! 

And I’ve often thought alone, 
This to thee was not unknown; 
For amid the sunny hour, 

When I’ve found thee on a flower. 


Would’st thou in my garden come, 

To join the bee’s delightful hum; 

These silly themes then, day and night, 

Should be thy trifler’s whole delight. 
Clare. 
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Photograph of eggmass after parasites emerged. (Photo by R. Cunningham). 
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The color patterns of Butterflies and Moths — A fascinating article 
with diagrams and colour illustrations appeared in the November 1981 
issue of “Scientific American”, bearing this title. It is by Fred Nijhout 
who has spent many years working on the problems of colour patterns 
and how they arise and your editor would recommend all who can get 


hold of a copy of the journal to read it. Local public libraries should 
have it in stock. 


The Brown Hairstreak — ova to adult with 100% success — This was 
my first attempt at breeding from ova, and | thought that an account 
might be of interest. On April 6th 1981 I collected nine ova of the 
Brown Hairstreak (Thecla betulae L.) from a woodland in West Sussex. 
The white ova were not too difficult to find on the dark twigs of the 
Blackthorn, as yet with leaf buds unopened. The twigs were cut into 
lengths of about 15 cm and except for one, which had a pair, each held 
a single egg. These were kept in an averagely heated room. 


On April 11th five ova hatched, followed by the remainder over the 
next two days. Fresh Blackthorn foliage was obtained locally from 
bushes in sheltered positions. The most difficult stage of the whole 
procedure was finding and transferring the newly hatched larvae onto 
the fresh foliage. A fine watercolour paintbrush was used to lift them, 
but locating all the larvae, each one barely 2 mm long, required con- 
siderable patience. However they fed up fairly rapidly in this captive 
condition and the problem of transfer was soon eased. 

They all pupated successfully between May 26th and June 2nd. and 


emergence of the adults was spread over ten days in late June, as 
follows : 


20th 1 male 27th 1 female 
21st 1 male 29th 1 female 
22nd ~=1 male 30th 2 females 


25th 2 females 


Obviously, luck was with me in having no losses throughout but 
other factors contributing to this were probably : 

(a) Isolation from any forms of predator ; 

(b) Isolation from detrimental weather (cold, rain and wind): 

(c) A plentiful supply of fresh foliage, without the larvae having 
to wander in search of it; 

(d) The breeding cage was situated in a bright and adequately 
ventilated room, but kept out of direct sunlight. 


I feel that these must have provided near optimum conditions in 
respect of food for the larval stage, which was accomplished in about 
six and a half weeks, probably three to four weeks less than in the wild 
state. Roderick Bruce (6595J). 
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POSTSCRIPT TO ARTICLE “TENDER TASTE AND TOUGH 
TERRAIN” 


Since writing the above article which appeared in the last issue, 
Mr. P. Roy has very kindly drawn my attention to the fascinating fact 
that many (all?) butterflies in the subfamily Lipteninae (Lycaenidae) 
have lichen-feeding larvae. This large African subfamily comprises 
numerous complex genera of small, rather round-winged, weak flying, 
butterflies, many mimetic of Acraea or Eurema, or cryptically patterned 
white, yellow, or grey, such that lichen-covered trees or rocks would 
provide ideal sanctuary from predators. No doubt it was such success- 
fully camouflaged ancestors which first experimentally oviposited on this 
strange protective growth-form. Such spartan chlorophyll-deficient diet 
could never, on its own, sustain a robust, energetic butterfly, so it is 
possible that the relatively larger, usually vivid blue, Epitola species, for 
example, would need to supplement carnivorously with ant larvae, in 
their latter instars. 

Are there any corresponding lichenivorous Lycaenidae in tropical 
America or Asia? Brian Wurzell (3718). 


COLLECTIONS RESEARCH: CAN YOU HELP ? 


A large number of museum curators with responsibility for natural 
sciences collections have been collaborating as a team to record the 
existence (or known fate if lost) of all collections of natural science 
specimens in the British Isles. Recently the Federation for Natural 
Sciences Collection Research (FENSCORE) was formed, with represen- 
tatives from many major provincial museums and from all the relevant 
national museums. The information being gleaned about collections is 
fed through the Manchester Museum Computer Cataloguing Unit on the 
Manchester University computer. 

The primary purpose of the database is to provide researchers with 
a means of rapidly locating collections containing material of relevance 
t) their studies. For example, details can readily be retrieved of the 
collections known to: | 

1. Contain material of a given group; 
2. Be associated with a particular person or expedition; 
3. Be gathered from a particular area of the world. 

Until recently the curators involved have been concentrating on 
collections held in provincial museums and kindred institutions, but now 
wish to expand the scope of the Register to include details of collections 
outside museums, such as those in private hands or in the teaching 
departments of educational establishments. 

If you own, or are in charge of any entomological or other coll- 
ection, and you think its existence should be recorded in the Register, 
then please get in touch with Mr. Pettitt at the address given below: 
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note that arrangements can be made to keep the precise location of 
valuable collections confidential. 

You will be sent the necessary forms and instructions, together 
with the name and address of the nearest involved curator, to whom the 
completed forms should be returned, and who will be able to answer 
any queries you may have. 

The work of compiling the Register is unfunded, so it would be 
appreciated if you could include a stamped addressed envelope (at least 
9” x 34”) with your letter. Charles Pettitt, Computer Cataloguing Unit, 
Manchester Museum, Oxford Road, Manchester M13 9PL. 


THE RUBY TIGER — A TRUE ‘ARCTIID’ 

A caterpiller I found years ago when I first came to Finland pupated 
in a jar that had originally contained cloudberries (Rubus chamaemorus), 
which I recorded (see ref.) as being an appropriate place for pupation. 
Since 1967 I have found dozens of these interesting caterpillers — I say 
“interesting” with some temerity as the ruby tiger (Phragmatobia 
fuliginosa Linn.) is not considered much of a thing by the average British 
collector once he gets past the matchbox and ‘‘cabbage white”’ stage. 

It never ceases to amaze me, however, how an otherwise perfectly 
sane insect can have adopted the idiotic habit of crawling, whilst in the 
larval stage. across freezing snow as though out for a summer stroll. The 
long hair of the 60s has disappeared, taking with it the fear of contract- 
ing lice on public transport. The ruby tiger caterpiller seems unaware 
of the fact, however: perhaps you need long fur in order to parade 
across snow. 

Larvae crawl into crevices in the autumn, when almost fully grown. 
and there they await the first sunny days of March or April. when they 
come scurrying out of hibernation. One feels they ought to tuck into at 
least one square meal before pupation but, although the species has 
exceptionally catholic tastes, polishing off anything from birch to 
plantain, cabbage to clover, the hibernated larva simply refuses to eat 
anything. Instead, after a good deal of frantic scurrying about over the 
snow, the usual larva climbs a pine or spruce sapling, where it spins a 
hairy cocoon and turns into a bald brown chrysalis. There are no prizes 
for guessing where the hairs came from. 

In April 1980 it proved easy to find a dozen larvae wandering about 
in a valley where I sometimes take pictures. Returning to the spot on 
May 30th, I discovered three newly-emerged adults sitting on boulders 
in different places. 

Writing in 1907, Richard South recorded that ‘‘The vitality of the 
caterpiller is extraordinary. One known to have embedded in ice for 
fourteen days at least, became active in less than half an hour after the 
ice around it melted. It pupated shortly afterwards.” One could hardly 
blame it! Leigh Plester (3968). 


LE 
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Fig. C. Fully-grown larva of ruby tiger running over snow after hibernation. 
Fig. D. Newly-emerged adults can be observed on granitic boulders about 
: five weeks later. 

(Photograph by F. Robertson.) 
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AN INTERESTING CASE OF MIMICRY 


From field observations near Nashville, Tennessee, USA, an 
example of probable mimicry between imagines of the ctenuchid moth 
Lycomorpha pholus Drury and the lycid beetle Calopteron terminale 
(Say) has been noted (fig. 1). Both these insects have similar aposematic 
(warning) markings, are diurnal and fly from about September to Nov- 
ember in central Tennessee. Since L. pholus is common and C. terminale 
quite infrequent in this region it would appear that the latter species is 
mimicking the former which should therefore be distasteful or toxic to 
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Vig. 1. Lycomorpha pholus Drury (top) and Calopteron termin 
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le (Say). 
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predators (Batesian mimicry). Chinery (1973) and Holland (1968) 
however state that many ctenuchids mimic wasps so those species at 
least are probably not highly toxic. Also, Winkler (1965) alternatively 
states that lycids are suspected of being poisonous and are mimicked by 
many other insects. Possibly then C. terminale is the model in which 
case it should be more abundant in central Tennessee than has been 
appreciated. It is also possible that both L. pholus and C. terminale are 
mimicing a third species (probably a wasp) although no correspondingly 
marked insects have been noted in nine years of observations in this 
region. Alternatively, both species could be toxic and simply conform 
to a common aposematic form (Miillerian mimicry). Whatever type of 
mimicry is extant between these species (if any) it is noteworthy that 
all C. terminale from central Tennessee have an orange proximal section 
to their elytra (as in the wings of L. pholus) but Dillon & Dillon (1972) 
state that a yellow colouration is more normal (both L. pholus and C. 
terminale have ranges in North America extending far beyond central 
Tennessee however). Lance A. Durden (4336). 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Handbooks for the Identificaticn of British Insects. Vol. VI, Part 2 (a). 
Symphyta (except Tenthredinidae) Hymenoptera, by J. Quinlan and 
I. D. Gauld. pp. 67; softbound octavo. Royal Entomological Society, 
London 1981. Price £5.50. 

The first edition of this work by R. B. Benson (1951) quickly 
became recognised as one of the most useful pieces of literature available 
to the student cf European sawflies and its two companion parts pro- 
vided workable keys to the whole suborder. The only previous work 
of similar scope (i.e. Enslin, 1912-18), though it covers the whole Central 
European fauna, was greatly improved upon by Benson in many ways. 
One therefore feels that a new edition of this Handbook can only be 
beneficial. Alterations and additions abound, mostly for the better. 
Amongst the new features are a check list of the species keyed in this 
part : a key to the mature larvae of British families of Symphyta, and an 
alphabetical index to host plants of larvae. The introductory sections 
are improved, with new parts on Terminology, Biology and Collection 
and Preservation. The figures, themselves completely re-drawn to a 
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higher standard than Benson’s are reproduced on plates following the 
references. Keys to adults have been simplified successfully, making 
their use quicker but just as accurate. 

It is questionable how useful the key to families of larvae will be, 
but at the same time one feels that this will at least stimulate interest 
in the immature stages. The only work on the larvae of European 
Symphyta (Lorenz and Kraus, 1957) is really quite inadequate for the 
identification of even the commonest species. 

There are a few changes with which I personally disagree. Data on 
distributions outside Britain are not given at species level, even though 
they took up little space in the first edition. These distributions, though 
very rough were found useful both by entomologists working on the 
Continent and by British workers who used them to help interpret (or 
predict!) British distributions. 

It is very unfortunate that this otherwise vaiuable tool is marred 
by a large number of printing errors. What are ‘British Symphata’ 
(title to key on p 11)? And why do Cimbicid larvae ‘curl up when 
distributed’ (p 31). Pinus sylvestris is misspelt ‘silvestris’ throughout. 
More serious is the apparently unintended loss of one of our better- 
known species, Trichiosoma tibiale. which has crept into synonymy with 
T. lucorum. The former does not appear in the key but is mentioned 
in the host plant list. The British distributions of many species have been 
updated, but many valid records of rarer species published since 1951 
have apparently been overlooked (e.g. Microdiprion pallipes was record- 
ed by Benson from Wester Ross in 1959). A few recently discovered 
food-plants are also omitted. Most obvious is the case of Arge melan- 
ochra (p 29) where the authors state that the larvae are unknown. They 
have actually been reared independently by three workers, who published 
descriptions and stated that they fed on Crataegus. It is unfortunate that 
these mistakes and omissions have been allowed to mar a publication 
that is so useful. Nevertheless. this Handbook is still an essential piece 
of literature for anyone seriously interested in sawflies. 

Andrew D. Liston. 


An Identification Guide to the British Pugs by members of the British 
Entomological and Natural History Society. pp 42, 16 plates including 
4 colour. Published by the Society. London 1981. Price, soft-back £6.00: 
hard-back £9.00. (Respectively £4.00 and £6.00 to members). 


Perhaps stimulated by the success of their two earlier works on 
micro-lepidoptera, the BENHS takes full advantage of the great exper- 
ience and expertise amongst its members in producing this most useful 
booklet. In terms of the number of people involved, the moths known 
collectively as “‘the pugs” are possibly the least studied of the British 
macro-lepidoptera. The reason for this has been almost certainly the 
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lack of adequate cover in readily available literature. Many species are 
subject to variation and most lack markings strong enough to make them 
easily identifiable in the worn state in which they are so often encount- 
ered. The present work makes allowance for this by giving the user not 
only a fine set of colour plates but also a dichotomous key and a series 
of drawings of genital structures on which to base identification. 


For many, the highlight of the work will be the excellent colour 
plates, which are clearly superior to anything previously available. To 
the credit of both the photographer and the printers, the colours have 
been reproduced with commendable accuracy. The selection of spec- 
imens covers not only the typical forms but also the main varieties that 
are likely to be encountered around the British Isles. If any criticism 
can be levelled at this section of the work, it is only that the specimens, 
featured at life-size, are perhaps a little small and would probably have 
gained slightly in clarity at 14 life. Even so, they are still by far the 
best plates available to British entomologists wishing to work on this 
group. 

The dichotomous key is large but relatively simple and it is very 
much to the credit of its author, Barry Goater, that even in isolation 
from the rest of the work, the key will identify most specimens. I 
selected fifteen species on which to test the key and in doing so, care- 
fully avoided those with obvious and distinctive colouration, selecting 
in particular, those that might prove diffcult. Eleven of the fifteen came 
out immediately and two more after some careful consideration. The 
remaining two would not work out, due to a single feature in each case 
that did not conform to those of the key. A specimen of E. subumbrata 
(D.&S.) with clear white background went wrong at point 5, whilst E. 
valerianata (Huebn.) without a discal spot went astray at point 13. This 
is hardly surprising in a group of moths in which so many potentially 
distinctive features show variation and it in no way detracts from the 
value of this useful taxonomic aid. 


The key, however, is only one of the tools available for identification 
of specimens which are not obvious from the colour plates alone. Where 
doubt exists, the final decision will normally be conclusive after examin- 
ation of the genitalia. It is the inclusion of a full set of genitalia drawings 
that raises this work to the status of a really complete identification guide. 
For those not fortunate enough to have facilities to prepare microscope 
slides, David Agassiz has included a series of drawings of the male 
genital plates in situ. These will enable some problem species to be 
separated, eg. E. virgaureata (Doubl.) from E. subfuscata (Haw.). 


Many others, however, would be much less easy and I personally 
feel that a full preparation is preferable whenever possible. If one con- 
siders the group, F-. tenuiata (Huebn.), E. inturbata (Huebn.) E. pygma- 
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eata (Huebn.), E. valerianata (Huebn.), E. haworthiata (Doubl.) and E 
plumbeolata (Haw.), only E. valerianata could be safely identified from 
an in situ male genital plate. 

The drawings of genitalia are by Robert Dyke, from slides prepared 
by David Agassiz. The style of drawings is clear and simple and the 
salient features of each species can be readily determined. It is difficult 
to imagine anyone making an error in identification after using these 
drawings in combination with the rest of the work. 


A descriptive account of each species is given by Bernard Skinner 
and Barry Goater. Details of the adults supplement those in the key and 
the plates. As with the key, this text assumes that the user is familiar 
with the nomenclature of wing markings. For use by novices, a diagram- 
atic pug with named markings would have been a helpful addition to 
the introductory section. Nonetheless, the text provides a compact 
account of the adult, the larva, the habits and the distribution of each 
species. The great experience of both authors comes through clearly in 
this section and it is thus very surprising to find gaps in their knowledge 
of two species. In the case of E. virgaureata, the natural food-plant of 
the first generation larvae seems to be unknown but there is no great 
secret about the appearance of the second brood adults in late July and 
early August. Wales should also have been mentioned in the distribution 
of this species. I was also surprised to see E. tripunctaria (H-S.) describ- 
ed as single-brooded, flying in May and June. These individuals could 
not possibly account for the larvae found fairly commonly on Angelica 
in early September. A second generation of adults flies in August and 
it is these moths that provide the autumn larvae. It seems probable that 
this second generation is only partial. 


These two shortcomings however only serve to emphasise how much 
more may be awaiting discovery and they are more than outweighed by 
the value of the rest of the text. The work is a truely excellent addition 
to the available literature on the British Lepidoptera. The final section 
of text by John Langmaid accounts for a number of European species 
that could occur in Britain but have not yet been discovered. The recent 
discovery of E. egenaria (H-S.) and the existence of a single specimen 
of E. cauchiata (Dup.), taken in Essex in the last century, make this 
section an open challenge to all pug enthusiasts, the numbers of whom 
must surely rise as a result of this publication. Jim Reid. 


Fleas. Proceedings of the International Conference on rleas, 1977. 
Edited by R. Traub and H. Starcke. pp 420. Crown octavo. Rotterdam, 
1980. ISBN 90 6191 018 8. Price £18.50. 


This book constitutes the Proceedings of the International Confer- 
ence on Fleas, held at Ashton Wold, ‘Peterborough, from 21st—25th June 
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HOF 7=. It is an attractively produced, hard-backed volume containing 420 
pages, many line drawings and a number of black-and-white photographs. 

There are five main divisions to the book. The first, Taxonomy, 
consists of one paper on new genera and subgenera of Pygiopsyllid fleas 
and this 1s mainly of interest to the specialist siphonapterist. The second, 
Evolution and Zoogeography, comprises eight chapters on subjects as 
diverse as the function of combs in ectoparasitic insects, the New Zealand 
flea fauna and an amusing and highly informative thesis on fleas, fables, 
folklore and fantasies. The third section is entitled Medical and Veter- 
inary and consists of eleven papers on the part played by fleas in human 
and animal disease. Again the scope is very wide and the contributions 
range from studies on the electron-microscopy of Rickettsiae in flea 
tissues to reviews of the role of fleas in such diseases as plague, murine 
typhus, tularaemia and myxomatosis. Physiology and Morphology are 
the subject of the fourth section and its seven papers cover the feeding 
of fleas, their skeletal structure, insect oogenesis, missing and floating 
genitalia, unusual Alaskan fleas and the development of the parasite 
Hepatozoon erhardovae. In the final nine chapters, on Ecology and 
Faunistics, there is again a variety of subjects. Two papers are in French 
and cover the fleas of rabbits. Other contributors discuss distribution, 
host preferences and mating behaviour and the final chapter brings the 
reader down to earth with observations on Ceratophyllus gallinae, deriv- 
ed from bird’s nests, around new housing estates in Scotland. 

This book may appear from its title to be intended for the special- 
ist. In some respects this is true; certainly the papers on taxonomy and 
morphology are of primary value to the siphonapterist. However, this 
book covers such a fascinating panorama of topics that in foto it is likely 
to prove of interest to scientists from a wide range of disciplines. For 
example, those working in the fields of tropical medicine and veterinary 
science will find much of value in the chapters on disease and vectors. 
In addition, however, there are papers with appeal to ecologists, zoolo- 
gists, parasitologists, field naturalists, and environmental health officers. 

Proceedings of conferences are frequently criticised on the grounds 
that they embrace too wide a field and papers covering a variety of topics 
(and, often, of differing quality) are lumped together. In this volume, 
however, the result has been a fascinating blend of subjects. That this 
is so is undoubtedly due to the influence of Dr. Miriam Rothschild who, 
although not an editor of the work, so obviously played a major part 
in its conception and development. 

This book is dedicated to the memory of N. C. Rothschild and his 
wife Rozsika and the first article, by Dr. Rothschild, reminds the reader 
of the great influence of her father, not only on the development of the 
study of fleas but also on natural history and conservation. Britain has 
always prided herself on her ‘‘amateur naturalists’’ and the considerable 
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impact they have had on the development of biology. Throughout this 
book the message is repeated; the naturalist can still make a worthy 
contribution and an appreciation of the whole spectrum of life facilitates 
formal study rather than retards it. 

The reviewer has only two major criticisms of this book. The first 
and more important of these is that is has no index. This is another 
common failing of Proceedings and one that radically reduces the 
potential of this volume as a reference work. The second is that the 
paper used is rather thin and in a few places print can be seen through 
the pages. 

Notwithstanding these comments this book can be recommended to 
entomologists. It will be of particular value to siphonapterists and others 
concerned with arthropod parasites; in addition, however, it should 
prove a useful and unusual addition to the libraries of those with more 
of a passing interest in the relationship of insects to man, animals and 
disease. J. E. Cooper. 


Advances in Insect Physiology, Vol. 15, edited by Messrs Berridge, 
Treherne and Wigglesworth, Hardback octavo, pp. (8) 624, Numerous 
illustrations, Academic. Press Inc. London 1980. Price £40.00. 

The very high standard of contribution and production found in 
other volumes of this series has been maintained in this present issue. 
The five major articles bear the titles ‘““Transpiration, temperature and 
lipids in the insect cuticle’, “Intercellular junctions in insect tissue”’ 
‘Acetyl choline receptors in insects”, ‘“‘Biogenic amines in the insect 
nervous system’ and “Integration of behaviour and physiology in 
ecdysis’’. In many cases new work is presented, and much of the well 
established mammalian research on topics such as receptors and cell 
junctions is put to good use in the examination of insect systems. Of 
particular note is the article, supported by excellent electron micrographs, 
on junctions between insect cells. It is pleasing to note that four of the 
five contributions originate from United Kingdom laboratories. Three 
of them from the ARC unit at Cambridge! Excellent reading for 
those with a ‘bent’ in this direction. Paul Sokoloff. 


Aquatic Entomology: The Fisherman's and Ecologists’ Illustrated 
Guide to Insects and their relatives, by W. Patrick McCafferty. Illust- 
rated by Arwin V. Provonsha. Published by Science Books International. 
Boston, Mass. U.S.A. 1981. 448 pp. 16 colour plates figuring 124 items. 
Over 1,000 b/w illustrations. Price $50.00. 

The use of artificial flies in fishing has meant an association between 
the angler and the entomologist dating from the 17th century when 
Charles Cotton made a contribution on the subject in the 1676 edition 
of Walton’s ‘‘The Compleat Angler’. Many books have appeared since 
then, dealing in the main with the Ephemeroptera, Mayflies, but this 
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latest book goes much further than any previous attempt at a fisherman’s 
entomology. It is a comprehensive work on aquatic entomology written 
for the amateur with only slight recognition of the fishing interest. It 
ventures beyond the field of entomology, the text including information 
on other freshwater arthropods and invertebrates. 

Part I deals with insect structures for identification purposes, the 
ecological features of the aquatic life, collecting and curating techniques 
and some information on laboratory rearing and culture. Part II 
commences with a key to the insect orders and there follows a chapter 
on each of the orders with identification to family level. Insects having 
associations with water are also considered, such as shore-dwellers. The 
final chapters consider the crustacae and arachnids. An appendix lists 
the angler’s names for those insects used in fishing giving their colloquial 
and scientific names. There is an excellent glossary and an index. 

The outstanding feature of this book, apart from the great clarity 
of the text, is the excellence of its illustrations. The black and white 
illustrations, which number more than 1,000, include detailed drawings 
of the insects, etc. described together with pictorial sketches of habitat. 
They are supplemented by a series of coloured plates which are them- 
selves value for the money paid for the book. The execution and detail 
are reminiscent of the illustrations of our Arthur Smith and will make 
the publication attractive to those who have only a fringe interest in 
entomology. Though the species referred to in the book are North 
American, this is no disadvantage as identification is to family level and 
those who wish to investigate further can proceed to books on the 
European fauna. I think that the publication comes at a most opportune 
moment as it will give a good introduction to an appreciation of the 
fresh-water invertebrates which have become so important in any 
assessment of the effects of pollution of our water sources. Life and 
water go hand in hand and we are belatedly becoming aware of the 
disastrous effect of contaminating our ponds, streams and oceans. 

Piscator. 


The Smaller Moths of Essex by A. M. Emmet (Essex Naturalist No. 6). 
158pp. numerous figures and maps. London 1981. Price £7 (single 
copies £5 plus 30p postage to AES members — obtainable from the Essex 
Field Club, c/o Passmore Edwards Museum, Romford Road, London 
E15 4LZ). 

In 1975 the Essex Field Club published “‘A Guide to the Butterflies 
and Larger Moths of Essex’’. In that volume the microlepidoptera were 
specifically excluded because “‘... it was realised that our present know- 
ledge of the Essex species is still strictly limited, and that status 
summaries would be so incomplete that their publication could not be 
justified...”. Happily, and largely through the tireless efforts of Col. 
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Emmet, this statement is now of historical interest only, and information 
on some 1052 species (around 70 per cent of the total British micros) is 
presented in this volume. 

The introduction comprises 19 pages where the author discusses 
the recording area — geology and habitats, the presentation of records 
and gives a brief history of recording and recorders in Essex. This later 
section makes fascinating reading and one suspects could usefully be 
expanded to fill an entire volume. For the systematic list, the species 
are presented in the order of Kloet and Hinks (1972) with an index to 
families. Each family is briefly introduced and an illustration provided 
of a “‘typical’’? member of that family. Two artists were used: E. S. 
Bradford, whose magnificent illustrations are well known to readers of 
past AES Bulletins, and E. P. Sayers, an artist making his first excursion 
into entomological illustrating. 


Unfortunately, the method of reproduction has darkened many of 
the figures, obscuring their fine detail. Mr. Sayers has occasionally 
attempted too faithful a reproduction of the specimen before him — for 
example Elachista bisulcella is figured with a chunk missing from the 
forewing. At the other end of the scale, the case of Coleophora con- 
spicuella is not true to life. Each species is described by name, indication 
of status, date of earliest and latest record, foodplant (where known), 
distribution, abundance, and selected specific records. The Vice-County 
system is employed for recording. but the description of each species is 
accompanied by a smaJl map of Essex showing the distribution on a 
10 km square basis. 

The book was edited and typeset by David Corke, a former Editor 
of our Bulletin. Unfortunately there are many typographical errors, 
although few of any significance. The author has introduced the rather 
unecessary term ‘‘mesolepidoptera”’ to describe moths of the Tortricid/ 
Pyralid size (strictly speaking this term was first used by the author in 
a letter to ‘‘Antenna”’ in April 1980. 


Despite these minor criticisms, the work can justly be viewed as a 
significant addition to the literature on British microlepidoptera. Col. 
Emmet and his team deserve our congratulations. 

Paul Sokoloff. 


A Supplement to Monograph of the Genus Erebia by B. C. S. Warren, 
FRES. Published by E. W. Classey Ltd. 1981. 17pp. incl. 2 pp. of b/w 
plates. Price £4.00. 


In 1936, B. C. S. Warren produced his massive monograph on the 
genus Erebia, now long out of print. E. W. Classey Ltd. had hoped to 
republish this but high costs have meant the abandonment of the scheme. 
However, much has been discovered in the years since 1936, and in order 
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to bring up-to-date the original text this supplement was prepared by 
Warren in 1972 and is now available to Erebia fanatics. It must be 
considered solely as a supplement to the original work as the text refers 
to pages in the monograph by number, listing changes and new discov- 
eries which incorporate the important work of de Lesse, Lorkovic and 
Popescu-Gorj in Europe and dos Passos and Ehrlich in North America. 
There are two pages of corrections to the original text and four pages 
devoied to photographs of critical genitalic features with captions. 


Uhe genus Erebia is the largest among the European butterflies and 
one which is the most fascinating, there being still much to discover, 
particularly in respect of the early stages. Some of the mysteries, for 
example that of E. serotina, are given plausible explanations but the 
tyndarus group still confuses, as Warren here accepts eleven species 
within ‘he complex, dropping cassioides and leaving us in Europe with 
E. tyndarus Esp., E. nivalis Lorkovic and de Lesse, E. aquitania Frhst., 
E.. neleus Frr., E. calcarius Lorkovic, and E. hispania Butler, each with 
several sub-specific names to cover local forms and minor differences in 
genitalia. No doubt E. ottomana could also be included in this group. 
No reference is made in the text to the chromosome numbers which was 
the key used by de Lesse to attempt a solution to this puzzle. 

The Society often worries about the apparent high charge it has to 
make for quite small leaflets but the price of this leaflet is indicative of 
what must be paid for items which have a very limited field of sale. 
However it is a must for any ‘erebiaphile’ and £4 is not too high a price 
to pay for the information it brings. PWC. 


Farm Modernisation and the Countryside : the impact of increasing field 
size and hedge removal on arable farms by Ford Sturrock and John 
Cathie. Published by the University of Cambridge Department of Land 
Economy. Occasional Paper No. 12 price £2.80 plus postage. 


This book is concerned with the need for changes in farm layout 
in arable farming areas and the effect of this on wildlife and the land- 
scape. The present conflict between the agricultural industry and wildlife 
conservation is traced back to wartime agricultural policies and the 
encouragement given to agriculture by post war governments when the 
impending problems were not suspected even by conservationists. The 
effects of changes in land tenure on the landscape are discussed as well 
as the familiar reasons for hedgerow removal. The authors aim to 
present an impartial view of the situation but also look in a positive way 
at how arable farmers can encourage wildlife at the same time as 
enlarging field sizes. Useful information on hedgerow maintenance 1s 
given with some cost comparisons and an overview of the possible 
advantages of retaining hedges. 
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The Mystery of Migration. Chiet contributing editor: Dr Robin Baker. 
Published by MacDonald and James, price £13.95. 

This book is a mine of readable and interesting information which 
should appeal to both the naturalist and biologist. A wealth of illus 
trations and diagrams accompany accounts of migratory behaviour in a 
wide variety of species. The familiar passage of swallows is described 
but so too are the less familiar travels of crocodiles, spiders and even 
microscopic protozoans. In this most comprehensive survey of the 
subject, Dr. Baker argues for a broader definition of migration than has 
hitherto been accepted. However, while this approach is refreshing, his 
assertation that all movement should be regarded as migration is stretch- 
ing things rather too far. Moreover ‘migration’ is noticeable shunned in 
favour of the word ‘displacement’ in the chapter on plants, and in the 
section on Man it is asserted (correctly) on the one hand that most 
modern population movements have been the consequence of political. 
religious or economic pressures and on the other that the migrations of 
man and other animals are not merely analagous but identical. Dr. 
Baker’s own work on human sensitivity to magnetic fields on the other 
hand is experimentally based and of considerable interest. The book 
carries a World Wildlife Fund recommendation. Habitat. 


RECENT RECORDS OF HYMENOPTERA-APOIDEA FROM THE 
MALTESE ISLANDS 


INTRODUCTION 


The following is an annotated list of bees collected from the Maltese 
Islands over the past few years. The list is by no means exhaustive since 
the species mentioned represent only those which could be identified 
with certainty; many other species have been collected and whose 
identity has not yet been ascertained, mainly because the bee fauna 
of Mediterranean islands is still incompletely known. It is hoped that 
additional records will be given in future publications, as progress with 
the taxonomy is made. 

Literature on the Maltese Apoidea is scanty. Alfken (1929) published 
a list of Hymenoptera collected in Malta by Kaufmann A. Rautenberg 
between the years 1914 and 1919 which included 20 species of bees, 
12 of which have also been recorded in the present study. A more com- 
prehensive list was compiled by Valletta (1971) who recorded 48 bee 
species. More recently the same author (Valletta, 1979) added two more 
species to his list. 

SPECIES LIST 


The bees are grouped in families following the classification of Imms 
(Richard & Davies, 1977). The name of the species is given first followed 
by the locality and date of capture. Notes are included where relevant. 
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All the material was collected by the author unless otherwise stated. An 
asterisk indicates species not previously recorded from the Maltese 
Islands. The letters ‘A’ and ‘V’ after the species names indicate those 
species recorded by Alfken (1929) and Valletta (1971) respectively. 


HALICTIDAE 


1. *Halictus (Halictus) aegyptiacus Fr. 
Wied Qannotta 23.6.77, 9, on Mentha pulegium L. 

2. Halictus (Halictus) fulvipes (Klug.); A.V. 
Wied is-Sewda 17.8.74, ¢&; Ghadira 17.8.74, 3, 10.8.79, @, on 
Inula crithmoides L.; Paradise Bay 4.3.75, 9, A. Valletta leg; 
Chadwick Lakes 8.3.75, 9; Rabat (Gozo) 10.4.75, 2: Wied il-Ghasel 
19.6.75, o&, 29.3.79, 2 22, on Galactites tomentosa Moench; Bahar 
ic-Caghaq 8.8.76, o&; Fort St. Lucian (Marsaxlokk) 11.9.76, 9, 
J. Schembri leg; Wied Has-Sabtan 15.8.77, &, P. Gatt leg; Wied 
Qannotta 23.6.77,2 3 gf, on Mentha pulegium L.; St. Thomas Bay 
26.6.77, 2¢o'; Wied Babu 7.7.79; 2; Ir-Ramla (Gozo) 22.7.79, 9. 


3. Lasioglossum (Evylaeus) malachurum (Kirby); A.V. 

Chadwick Lakes 8.5.75, 2 99; Wied il-Ghasel 19.6.75, o&, 20.6.79. 
2306; Wied Incita 22.6.75, &; Wied Qirda 24.4.77, 9, P. Gatt leg; 
Kirkop 3.5.77, 2 22; Wied Qannotta 18.6.77, 25 ¢ &. on Mentha 
pulegium L., 23.6.77, 2 5 o6 3. on Mentha pulegium L.; Ghajn 
Rihana 24.6.77, 2 oo. 30.7.77. &, on Foeniculum vulgare Miller, 
P. Gatt leg; Ghadira 29.6.78, 2 33; Bahrija 21.7.77, ¢; Wied 
is-Sewda 28.7.77, 3, on Capparis spinosa L., 9.6.79, 3&; Mistra 
5.7.78, ¢, on Ecballium elaterium (L). 


This species is common. Females aggregate at communal nesting 
grounds where burrows are excavated in the soil which is often hard 
packed. A variety of flowers are visited. Males occur in two colour 
morphs. ‘Normal’ males which, like the females, have a shiny brown 
abdomen, and the more conspicuous form with an orange abdomen 
tipped with brown. 


4. *Pseudapis unidentata (01.) 
(= Nomia ruficornis; =WN. rufiventris) 
Ghadira 19.7.77, 9; Ras il-Mignuna 5.7.78, 3 ¢ co; Ir-Ramla (Gozo) 
PO 20 9S. 
Available records indicate that this species is limited to coastal habitats. 
Specimens from Ghadira and Ir-Ramla were taken in flight over sand 
dunes. Those from Ras il-Mignuna emerged from fissures in rocks close 
to the shore. 


» ANDRENIDAE 

_ 5. *Andrena decipiens Schck. 
Wied Qannotta 23.6.77, 2 92 3 6 oh. on Mentha pulegium L.; Ghajn 
Rihana 25.6.77, 2929 2d ¢. 
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Andrena nigroolivacea Drs.: V. 

Xemxija 23.4.74, 9; Chadwick Lakes 8.3.75, ¢&; Wied il-Ghasel 
29.3.78, o&; Wied is-Sewda 11.4.79,3 oo. 

* Andrena binominata Fm. 

Wied is-Sewda 8.12.78, 5 22, on Diplotaxis erucvides (L.) 
Andrena nigroaenea (Kirby); A.V. 

Xemxija 24:3:74, 29> Mistra 26:3.79, 2c s 29:3 18sec 29-398, 
12.4.79, 258 38: Wied il-Ghasel 29.3.79, 2 on Galactites tomentosa 
Meonch, 12.4.79, 6 6 dd: Wied is-Sweda 11.4.79, 9. 


At Wied il-Ghasel (12.4.79) males were observed to form small swarms 
about 0.5m above the ground. Each swarm dispersed a few seconds 
after being formed and the insects alighted on nearby vegetation, but 
within a short time this swarming behaviour was repeated. No females 
were present in the swarm. 


9. Andrena carbonaria (L.); A.V. 
Wied Qannotta 23.6.77, 329, on Mentha pulegium L.; Ghajn 
Rihana 25.6.77, &. 
10. Andrena agilissima italica War.; A,V. 
Xemxija 24.3.74, 2; Wied Incita 16.4.78, 3 22, P. Gatt leg; Birkirkara 
TSW O20 OS 
11. *Andrena savignyi Spin. 
Wied is-Sewda 18.11.72, ?, A. Valletta leg. 
12. *Andrena impunctata confusa Per. 
Gwardamangia 15.5.75, 2, P. Gatt leg. 
13. *Andrena miegiella Drs. 
Bahrija 21.7.77, ¢. 
14. Panurgus dentipes siculus Mor.; V. 
Wied Qirda 24.4.77, 3: South East Comino 22.4.79,2 2 ¢<¢. 
MEGACHILIDAE 
15. *Anthidium siculum Spin. 
Chadwick Lakes 8.5.75. &; Wied is-Sewda 5.4.77. ¢&. on Antirr- 
hinum sp.; Buskett 7.4.77, 9. 
16. Anthidium florentinum F.; Valletta, 1978. 


Mistra 26.6.75, 3. on Rubus ulmifolius Schott; Buskett 18.7.75, 
220, 0n Rubus ulmifolius Schott. 5.8.75, 3. 


Previously recorded as Anthidium florentina (F.) by Valletta (1979). 


17. 


18. 


Anthidium manicatum L.: A.V. 

Chadwick Lakes 26.6.77. 2, on Antirrhinum sp.; Ghajn Rihana 
26.6.77, 2; Wied Qannotta 13.7.78, o&. 

Rhodanthidium septendentatum Latr.; V. 

Naxxar 30.4.74, ¢; Wied il-Ghasel 5.4.75, ¢@; Wardija 8.4.75, 3; 
Wied is-Sewda 5.4.77, 2o°, on Antirrhinum sp.; Buskett 7.4.772¢. 
* Anthidellum striuatum Latr. 

Wied Qirda 6.7.77, 9, M. Ebejer leg; Buskett 11.9.78, 9. 
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20. Chalicodoma sicula balearica Tkalcu. 
Wied is-Sewda 5.1.75, 2 ex; Mtahleb 6.3.75, 1 ex, A. Valletta leg; 
Wied il-Ghasel 3.3.79, 1 ex. 
This species is common. Females were often observed gathering soil and 
gravel for nest construction. The nests are about 6cm in diameter and 
dome-shaped and are built in depressions on rock faces. 
21. Megachile schmicdeknechti Costa; A.V. 
St. Anton Gardens 10.9.72, 1 ex; Fort St. Lucian (Marsaxlokk) 
11.9.76, 1 ex, J. Schembri leg; Wied Qannotta 23.6.77, 1 ex; Marsa- 
scala 26.7.77, 1 ex, A. Bezzina leg; Wied Has-Sabtan, 1 ex, P. Gatt 
leg; Wied il-Ghasel 14.10.78, 2 ex; Ir-Ramla (Gozo) 22.7.79, 1 ex. 


Megachile schmicdeknechti was recorded as M. xanthopyga Perez by 
Valletta (1971) (B. Tkalcu, personal communication). 
22. *Osmia caerulescens (L.) 

Buskett 29.3.75, 1 ex; Wied Qirda 6.7.77, 1 ex, J. Schembri leg. 
23. Osmia latreillei iberoafricana Peters; A, V. 

Hamrun 10.4.75, 1 ex, J. Schembri leg; Balzan 23.4.76, 1 ex. 
24. *Osmia notata (F.); V. 

Wied Sara (Gozo) 10.4.75, 1 ex; Buskett 7.4.77, 1 ex. 
Osmia notata was recorded as O. iosignata Rad. by Valletta (1971) 
(B. Tkalcu, personal communication). 


25. Osmia submicans Mor.: V. 
Wied il-Ghasel 23.9.78, 1 ex, 20.6.79, 1 ex, on Carlina corymbosa L.; 
Wied Qannotta 9.3.79, 1 ex. 


26. Osmia kohli Ducke; V. 
Xemxija 24.3.74, 1 ex; Wied Qannotta 25.3.78, 1 ex, 9.3.79, 1 ex; 
Wied il-Ghasel 3.3.79, 1 ex, 2.4.79, lex; Wied is-Sewda 8.3.79, 
Jex 
This species is common. The nests are constructed in any suitable crevice 
and are occasionally found in houses. Two morphs occur, those with a 
red pubescens being much more common than those with a yellow 
pubescens. Osmia kohli was recorded as Osmia rufa (L.) v. kohli Ducke 
by Valletta, (1971) (B. Tkalcu, personal communication). 
27. *Osmia ferruginea Latr. 
Wied is-Sewda 17.3.77, 1 ex, M. Ebejer leg. 
28. *Lithurge tibialis Mor. 
Wied Qannotta 23.6.77, 1 ex; Chadwick Lakes 26.6.77, 1 ex, on 
Chrozophora tinctoria (L.). 
29. *Heriedes crenulatus Ny\l. 
Buskett 23.5.75, . 


ANTHOPHORIDAE 
30. *Eucera algira Lep. 
Xlendi (Gozo) 12.3.75, 2 gv, A. Valletta leg. 
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31. Eucera encnemidea Dours; V. 

Wied Sara (Gozo) 10.4.75, 2 ¢ &, on Galactites sp. 
32. Eucera numida Lep.; V. 

Ghajn Rihana 6.2.75, 2 do, 7.3.79, &; Mtahleb 6.3.75, 2, A. Val- 

letta leg; Paradise Bay 4.3.75. 9, A. Valletta leg; Marsaxlokk 

25.2.77, 3; Wied Babu 11.2.79, &, P. Gatt leg. 

33. Anthophora acervorum (L.); V. 
Wied il-Ghasel 20.2.75, ¢&. 3.3.79, 2; Ghar Dalam 6.3.75, 2, A. Val- 
letta leg; Marsaxlokk 25.2.77, 9. 

34. Anthophora parietina (F.); V. 

Birzebuggia 8.3.75, 299, A. Valletta leg; Gnejna 8.3.75, 3 do. 

A. Valletta leg; Chadwick Lakes 12.3.75, ¢'; Salina 10.12.77, &. 
35. Tetralonia berlandi Dusm.; V. 

Ghar Lapsi 6.3.75, 1 ¢, A. Valletta leg; Chadwick Lakes 12.3.75, 

23063; Marsaxlokk 25.2.77, 1 &. on Hedysarum coronarium L.; 

Wied is-Sewda 8.3.79, 2 oo, on Oxalis pescaprae L. 

Tetralonia berlandi was recorded as Eucera ruficollis (Brulle) by Valletta 
(1971) (B. Tkalcu, personal communication). 
36. Thyreus ramosus Lep.; A.V. 

Ghajn Rihana 5.7.77, 9; Tal-Qroqq 21.7.77, ¢&, P. Gatt leg. 
Thyreus ramosus was recorded as Crocisa circulata Alfk. by Alfken 
(1929) (B. Tkalcu, personal communication). 

37. Thyreus histrionicus Ill.; A. 

Wied Qannotta 18.6.77, ?, on Mentha pulegium L.; Wied Incita 

4.8.77, 2; Wied is-Sewda 26.10.78, 2¢. 

[hyreus histrionicus was recorded as Crocisa major PF. Mor. by Alfken 
(1929) (B. Tkalcu, personal communication). 

XY LOCOPIDAE 

38. Xylocopa violacea (L.); A,V. 

Lia 25.2.73, 1 ex; Birkirkara 20.7.74, 2 ex; Buskett 29.3.75, 1 ex. 
This species is common. It is a stout and aggressive bee which often 
visits gardens in search of wood in which to construct its nest. 
APIDAE 
39. Bombus terrestris L.; V. 

Birkirkara 23.5.65, lex, A. Valletta leg; Buskett 28.7.76, 3 ex, 

GO Os ex 25.7111, weene 
40. Apis mellifera L.; A,V. 

Common all over the islands and occurs nearly all the year round. Colour 
variations exist between workers of different populations. 
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RESULTS OF DIPTERA BREEDING PROGRAMME 
STARTED IN OCTOBER 1979 


Publications on the outcome of breeding experiments from detritus 
are legion, and investigations of this nature are extremely convenient for 
the entomologist who wishes to stay at home in the comfort of his (or 
her) central heating, rather than to experience the reaches of the upper 
Amazon or run the risk of being savaged by a rabid sheep on the farm- 
land beyond his back garden. The present study is the outcome of such 
armchair natural history and is consequent on the unearthing of a 
defunct wasps’ nest beneath bushes at the bottom of the garden in 
October 1979. Extraction of unadulterated nest material was not poss- 
ible as the nest site lay in loose damp leaf mould and a quantity of this 
was incorporated in the material investigated. In all, the weight of 
mould and nest material totalled 700 g. This was placed in a polythene 
bag with an incorporated mosquito netting vent and the whole was left 
in a garage during the winter, being lightly sprayed with water at regular 
intervals to maintain a reasonable moisture content. A watch was kept 
for emergences and these duly commenced on March 2nd 1980. They 
continued until June Ist 1980 at which point the experiment was term- 
inated when pressure of other work prevented regular supervision. By 
that date, 199 flies belonging to five families had emerged. The outcome 
of the experiment is summarised in the table, dates of emergence being 
given for each species togther with numbers of males and females 
recorded. 
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SPECIES AND EMERGENCE DATES Male Female Total 
Scatopse notata (L.) 12-4-80 to 23-4-80 oe ope ays) 38 76 
Dryomyza analis (Fall) 12-5-80 i 1 1 
Heteromyza rotundicornis (Zett) 2-3-80 to 17- 3- 30° + 5 9 
Tephrochlamys flavipes (Zett) 19-4-80 to 28-4-80 8 3 11 
Tephrochlamys rufiventris (Mg) 15-4-80 to 30-4-80 29 22 51 
Neoleria inscripta (Mg) 22-4-80 to 27-4-80 ae 1 1 2 
Sphaerocerid species 22-4-80 to 25-4-80 bse Be 2 Z 
Fannia coracina (Loew) 22-4-80 to 28-4-80 ae 1 2) 6 
Fannia vesparia (Meade) 19-5-80 to 29-5-80 che 17 24 4] 
Total =e 99 100 199 


Neoleria inscripta (Mg). Heleomyzidae. Note costal spines. 


Of the flies bred out, Scatopse notata can claim the distinction of 
being one of the world’s most widely distributed and common species. 
It will breed in most types of rubbish. Dryomyza analis is also encoun- 
tered in the vicinity of a variety of rotting materials, the females often 
being far more frequently seen than the males. A row of prominent 
costal spines will usually serve to distinguish the family Heleomyzidae 
from most other diptera. Four species of the family were bred out, 
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one being the common Tephrochlamys rufiventris which is likely to be 
found on windows in most localities. With regard to T. flavipes, previous 
breeding records indicate that it has usually been obtained from old 
birds’ nests. Flies of the family Sphaeroceridae have been recorded from 
a wide variety of detritus types, but the two representatives of the family 
Fanniidae found in this experiment have both been recorded from nests 
of Vespula vulgaris (L) to which Fannia vesparia may indeed be specific. 


The design of the experiment precludes the drawing of any detailed 
conclusions with regard to the proportions of male to female flies or the 
significance of emergence dates given. It is, however, interesting to note 
that the first emergence of Scatopse notata (12—4—80) did in fact coincide 
with the appearance of several flies of this species from the compost 
heap at the bottom of my garden. 

M. G. Bloxham. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE ROBBER-FLIES OF THE 
MILKE DANDA RIDGE, NEPAL, OCT —- NOV 1980 


The Milke Danda ridge runs roughly north-south and lies in eastern 
Nepal midway beween the Everest and Kanchenjunga groups, and be- 
tween the Arun valley on the west and the Tamar valley on the east 
and south. From the town of Dhankuta at 4,000 ft in the south it rises 
steadily up to 12,500 ft and passes from agricultural terraces through a 
pastoral downland landscape, oak and sal forests to rhododendron 
forests with grassy clearings and summits. At between 9,000 ft and 
11,000 ft robber-flies are commonly noticed on rocks and other promin- 
ent perches from which they attack passing prey. 

Four types of robber-fly were observed, all belonging to the genus 
Laphria (Asilidae): (1) The Striped Robber-fly; (2) The White-tufted 
Robber-fly; (3) The Ginger Robber-fly; and (4) The Black Robber-fly. 
All have distinctive rows of hairs or bristles on the first and third tibiae 
in order to clean the eyes and leading edges of wings respectively. 

The striped robber-flies were noticed only in one area at about 
10,000 ft. A typical specimen is approximately 8 mm long, has two 
longitudinal yellow stripes on the thorax with a prominent row of stiff 
bristles between them. On the inner sides of tibiae I and III are rows 
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of yellow bristles. The face, head and body are covered in long hairs. 
The rest of the body is generally black except for the tibae which are 
brown. A flange of long yellow-brown hairs occurs around the sides 
of the abdomen; brown hairs occur on the tibiae, and black hairs 
elsewhere. 

The white-tufted robber-fly is larger (up to 18 mm long) and takes 
correspondingly larger prey (including the ginger robber-fly). It occurs 
over a wider range and was observed on moss covered rocks and occas- 
ionally on rucksacks. It is generally black, except for white marks on 
the dorsal side of the thorax and four prominent tufts of white hairs, 
one on each side of the thorax and one on each of the third tibae. 
Numerous white hairs also occur at the junction of head and thorax. 
Rows of white bristles occur on the inner sides of the first and third 
tibiae. A similar type (possibly the female) has less prominent or 
vestigial tufts of white hairs and fewer markings on the upper thorax. 

The Ginger Robber-fly was perhaps the commonest of the four types 
and was seen at altitudes of 9,000 to 10,000 ft. It owes its ginger appear- 
ance to a thick row of ginger hairs on each side of the abdomen. The 
thorax bears a small tuft of white hairs at each side and some white 
marks on the dorsal surface. There are rows of short white bristles on 
the inner sides of the first and third tibiae, extending down the metat- 
arsus in the former case, and small tufts of white hairs on the dorsal 
sides of the third tibiae extending to half their length. Otherwise the 
body is shiny black with a few rugose hairs and bristles. It is about 
13 mm long. 

The Black Robber-fly is similar to the Ginger except that it lacks 
the rows of ginger hairs at the sides of the abdomen and the tufts of 
white hairs on the sides of the thorax. It is aiso about 13 mm long. 

There is evidence to suggest that the Black Robber-fly and the 
Ginger Robber-fly are the male and the female of the same species. 
Apart from the coincidence of their sites, a form of courtship was 
observed. The Black (male) fly hovers about a foot in front of and above 
the Ginger (female) fly and manoeuvres back and forth within the limits 
of an inch or two, all the while emitting a buzzing sound of variable 
pitch. At an appropriate moment, a sudden forward movement brings 
him in contact with the female; he backs off after a second or so but 
remains with his front tarsi just touching her hind wings and the line of 
his body at an angle (ca 20°) to the axis of hers. 


If courtship is not completed or they are disturbed, they may fly to 
a nearby site where the male goes through the ‘hovering’ part of his 
courtship again. Although no coupling was actually confirmed since 
the instant when this might occur is so short, it seems possible that 
mating might take place and that the male’s stance immediately after 
the (assumed) copulation would deter rival males from approaching the 
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same female, thus ensuring the continuance of his own progeny. These 
observations were made on two mornings. 

On a fine sunny afternoon in November, the same two types were 
observed sunning themselves on wayside rocks in an open grassland 
situation and mainly on those rocks facing the sun. In order to increase 
the area of body receiving heat from the sun, many of them tilted the 
dorsal surface of their bodies either forwards or to the side (depending 
on the inclination of the rock and the direction they were facing) so that 
the surface was at right angles to the sun’s rays. 

N. A. Callow (6998). 
MORE INSECTS SEEN IN INDIA 


Following a visit to South India in May 1977, I returned to the 
country in November of the following year — this time to the north- 
eastern state of Assam. Cut off from the rest of India by Bangladesh, 
save for a narrow corridor through the north of Bengal, Assam is said 
to have a richer fauna than India proper as it is there that the transition 
towards the faunal and floral richness of South-east Asia and Indonesia 
begins. As with south India. the peak of insect activity comes at the 
height of the monsoon rains in midsummer and although Assam is one 
of the wettest places on Earth and November was still quite damp, 
insects were generally not abundant except under loose bark and most 
of those found were small and drab. 

I first stayed in the Manas Wildlife Sanctuary on the border of 
Bhutan at the foot of the Himalayas. The bungalows accommodating 
visitors are in fact at the base of the first slope of the Mountains a few 
yards from the Bhutanese border, so that the terrain on either side of 
the small cluster of buildings was very different. To the south was the 
flat valley of the Brahmaputra with vegetation of tall grasses and river- 
ine forest, and to the north the densely rain forest covered foothills. 
Despite its exotic location the insect life was most unspectacular. Only 
butterflies, grasshoppers and beetles were present in any number and the 
species were almost all small to medium in size. 

For most of the six days spent here I searched the grassbeds and 
forest along the tributaries of the Manas River for some of the mammals 
that the sanctuary held but which were mostly very elusive. It is 
particularly renowned for the Asiatic buffalo and the golden langur, a 
monkey with a very restricted distribution, not described until 1953. 
Tigers and Leopards were obviously common, their footprints were 
everywhere, though none were seen. Manas is also one of the localitics 
for the last sightings of two mammals now probably extinct: the pygmy 
hog and the Assam rabbit. The only insects abundant in these habitats 


were grasshoppers, few of any of the other orders were in evidence. One 


notable species was the bright orange bug Chrysocoris grandis (Scutell- 
eridae) nearly an inch long flying over riverbank vegetation. 
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On the fast flowing surface of the streams there were grey pond 
skaters that were able to propel themselves tirelessly against the current 
so that they remained roughly level with the same spot on the bank. Of 
the grasshoppers the biggest was four inches long, grass green except for 
the pink hindwings. One was found feeding on elephant dung sharing its 
meal with a hairstreak, a yellow pansy butterfly (Precis hierta) and 
assorted dung beetles of the genera Onthophagus and Sisyphus. Nearly 
all the hairstreaks seen in Assam were of a species with long tails on the 
hindwings and a black spot on the underside at the base of the tail so 
that when the butterfly was at rest its rear end had a rough resemblance 
to its head. One type took the imitation further as its antennae and the 
tail on each hindwing were banded and tipped with white and the dark 
spot and its eyes were ringed with silvery scales. 

I regret not spending more time in the rain forest over the Bhutan 
border as, there, insects were more varied and profuse though still 
mostly drab in colour. Butterflies were quite numerous along a path 
through the forest; they included species of Neptis, Danaus, Precis, 
Eurema, Papilio, various Lycaenidae and also Colotis danae, (a yellow 
species with the tip of the forewings dark orange edged with black) and 
Lebadea martha. 

Under loose bark on rotten logs and tree trunks were various 
beetles: Ceropria induta (Tenebrionidae), Leptaulax sp. (Passalidae). 
Catascopus sp. (Carabidae), multitudes of Cucujidae and tiny Staphy- 
linidae, also many earwigs one of them large and very flat. 

I left Manas on the 19th and reached Kaziranga National Park, 200 
miles to the east, the next day. This sanctuary preserves over 100 square 
miles of freshwater marshes between the Brahmaputra and the low Mikir 
Hills. Outside its boundaries the marshes have been turned to rice paddys 
while the adjacent slopes of the Mikirs are covered with tea estates. The 
marshes are the habitat of the great Indian rhinoceros, for the protection 
of which the sanctuary was principally established, as well as other 
endangered mammals; unlike those at Manas many of these were easy 
to locate, but insect life was scarce here. However, in the Mikir hills 
there was a small valley with a wealth of butterflies especially along the 
banks of the streams flowing through it. 

Within a few hours I counted about 40 species along a 300 yard 
stretch of the bank. Apart from the butterflies the only abundant insects 
were dragonflies and grasshoppers, the other orders were poorly repre- 
sented. On either side of the stream there were a few scattered dwellings 
of one of the Assamese hill tribes with their simple cultivation and, on 
the slopes, the impoverished remains of sub-tropical rain forest domin- 
ated by thickets of 20 to 30 foot bamboos. 

For some of the butterflies the attraction of the stream were several 
damp patches along the water’s edge where they settled to feed at the 
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mud or sand. Amongst these were such well known species as the map 
butterfly (Cyrestis thyadamus) and the little swallowtail Lamproptera 
meges, both of which were common, and the Indian leaf butterfly 
(Kallima inachis) two of which were seen. The leaf butterfly was very 
wary and impossible to get close to when feeding at the mud while other 
species would be so preoccupied that they could almost be picked up by 
hand. One big black swallowtail remained on one spot feeding contin- 
uously for 20 minutes. I noticed a Lamproptera, as it fed for several 
minutes, ejected a stream of clear liquid from its vent every two or three 
seconds. Other butterflies feeding here were mostly of the Pieridae 
(including Eurema sp.) and Lycaenidae and those flying about the bushy 
vegetation beside the stream included Rhinopala polynice, Precis atlites, 
P. almana, Vindula arsinoe, Papilio demoleus, Danaus spp., Euploea spp. 
and Neptis spp. The largest was a single male Troides soaring over some 
lantana; the species would have been either T. helena or aeacus; in both 
of these the male has black or dark brown forewings and yellow hind- 
wings. 

The flowers of the few herbs and shrubs in bloom, e.g. Lantana 
camara, Bauhinia spp. and a large composit, were virtually of no interest 
to the butterflies; only one, a skipper, was seen feeding at a flower. Of 
other insects only an occasional hoverfly or Eumenes wasp were attracted 
to them. In Europe the large yellow composits, at least, would have been 
a great centre of insect activity. 

The bungalows providing accommodation for visitors to Kaziranga 
National Park are set just above the tea estates on the first slope of the 
Mikirs. At night the number of insects at their lights although greater 
than at Manas were still dissapointingly few. There were small to 
medium sized moths, some somberly coloured butterflies, ichneumon-flies 
and black dung beetles of the Coprinae. The largest of these beetles 
were Catharsius molossus and the huge Heliocopris dominus which must 
have been impressive in flight but I always found them when they were 
sprawling helplessly on their backs beside the veranda and, when turned 
right way up, had no inclination to take to flight again. In South India 
Heliocopris was common but I never found it at light. The most num- 
erous of the dung beetles was the much smaller Onitis subopacus. 


Tree ants (Oecophylla sp.) that fashioned their nests from the living 
leaves on the tips of tree branches were very common in Assam and the 
largest nest that I saw was in the grounds of the bungalows. It was about 
18 inches long by 12 inches across and was notable for two other features. 
Being built in a low hedge the nest was only three feet from the ground 
and it was formed of much smaller leaves than those the tree ants prefer 
so that they resembled a green mosaic worked into the outer casing of 
almost pure white silk. The worker ants wandered over the surface of 
the nest and up and down the trunk of an adjacent tree. A small per- 
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centage of them were only about a quarter the size of the others, these 
minor workers did not seem to go foraging and were only seen on the 
nest, particularly around the three entrance holes. If I moved my hand 
close to the nest the major workers would rush over to that side ready 
to defend it. 

In the interior of the secondary forest on the slopes of the hills 
insects were scarce except for small species under loose bark of fallen 
trees. Beetles amongst these were of the Tenebrionidae, Cucujidae, 
Endomychidae, Histeridae, Staphylinidae, Pselaphidae, Carabidae and 
one or two other families. Those identified were Toxicum assamense, a 
half inch long black tenebrionid with two hair fringed horns on the head; 
Eumorphus quadriguttatus and E. quadriguttatus pulchripes, the two 
varieties of this yellow spotted endomychid were living together beneath 
the same pieces of bark; Catascopus regalis, one of a large genus of 
metalic ground beetles; and Priochirus spp. of the Staphylinidae. Other 
insects under bark were earwigs of several species, crickets, fly grubs, 
ants, termites and the flat bug Aradus foliaceus. With them were 
assorted spiders, centipedes, millepedes and chelifers, also of small size. 

S. von Lésch (6490). 


NOTES ON STALKING INSECTS AND SPIDERS IN THE FIELD 


(using a single-lens reflex camera with 50 mm macro lens, 
close-up accessories and electronic flash units). 


The term “‘in the field’? is intended to include not only “in the 
countryside”’ but also those places in and around man-made constructions 
such as fences, old brick buildings and cellars, piles of rubble, etc: 
anywhere in fact which affords food or shelter for invertebrate animals. 

To interfere with a live subject in any way is likely to produce an 
unnatural effect, and an unnatural effect will be reflected in the attitude 
of the animal in the final picture, thus making it less authentic and less 
valuable as a record of natural, historical or biological interest. Of littie 
value are those pictures of subjects which have been refrigerated or 
etherised and then put in surroundings where they will be photographed 
before they become fully active again. It might even be said that the 
approach of a camera and flashgun could cause the subject to stiffen, 
shy away or even go into a state of catalepsy (a natural survival mech- 
anism) and thus produce an equally unnatural or uninteresting response. 
However, one has to make a start somewhere and this should preferably 
be into the countryside which is where most of our subjects live. 


Do not rush into the field at normal walking pace: most life will 
sense your approach and move away before you arrive. Move gently 
along, stopping as often as you can and concentrate on looking: just as 
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an insect can sense you when you move, so you will be able to spot an 
insect when it moves; and when you have slowed down your natural 
tempo and really looked, you will notice many things which are new to 
you and which you do not at first understand. Keep looking and, if 
necessary, move in closer until you do understand what it is you are 
looking at. 


At some stage you will decide that you want to photograph what 
you see. Slowly and gently select the close-up accessories you require 
for the size of the subject (your flashguns and some of your extension 
tubes should already have been assembled with the camera) and then 
close in on it, firstly aligning the axis of your lens towards the subject 
and then looking through the viewfinder to pick up its out-of focus 
image. This is not always easy, but with practice will come greater 
SUCCESS. 


The larger the magnification, the greater the skill required in 
locating the subject through the viewfinder; also the greater the relative 
effect of camera-shake and subject movement, and the more critical the 
need to get the plane of focus firmly on the right part of the subject. 
As in the more commonly practised branch of human portraiture, it is 
the eyes that are most important, for it is to these that our own eyes are 
automatically drawn. To avoid the subject popping rapidly in and out 
of focus or even out of the frame, it will be necessary to acquire some 
steadying influences. Kneeling on one or both knees or even lying on 
one’s stomach and using one or both elbows as props are means of doing 
this, but ensure that in doing so you are not trampling on valuable flora 
and fauna unnecessarily. It may even be possible to grasp gently the 
stalk of the plant or leaf that the subject is perched on in one’s left hand 
and to rest the front part of the camera lens on one’s left wrist or thumb 
while controlling the balance of the camera and flash-guns with one’s 
right hand (the index finger of which should, of course, be poised over 
the shutter release). This procedure has the effect of ensuring that the 
general movement of the subject is more or less synchronous (via the 
left hand) with the movement of the lens. It may sound difficult but, 
again, the more one practices the more facility one gains with this sort 
of manoeuvre. Incidentally, try to ensure that the fingers of your left 
hand do not inadvertently appear in the picture ! 


With many subjects which are docile, it may be possible to do 
something about the background. Using electronic flash, this tends to 
appear black behind the immediate vicinity of the subject. If possible 
select a subject which has a natural background close behind it; alter- 
natively, if a leaf is placed behind the subject, or the subject and its 
‘“‘perch’’ are moved bodily so that a convenient local background (eg. 
hedge or grass) appears close behind, there will be sufficient light spill- 
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over from the elctronic flashes to suggest a natural if somewhat subdued 
background. 


Subjects on flat backgrounds (eg. walls, trees) can pose some prob- 
lems, especially when the lens to subject distance is very small (say 
2 cm or less) and there is difficulty getting enough light to illuminate the 
subject. In this case, a viewpoint at about 45° to the trees (etc.) surface 
may be chosen. When there is a reasonable distance between the lens 
and subject, side-lighting from the main flash unit will often give a 
pleasing effect, emphasising the texture and shape of the subject. 


While waiting for your electronic flash-units to recharge, which may 
be some time as the batteries become exhausted, look around to see if 
you can improve anything: perhaps a slightly larger image size involving 
adding extension tubes would help; there may be an obtrusive piece of 
grass immediately behind the subject which could be gently removed. 
Are you adopting the best angle from which to photograph it ? Are all 
relevant parts of its body visible ? Does an antenna or a leg obscure an 
eye? Does your zone of focus cover the subject in the best possible way? 
In this connection, arranging for the film plane to be parallel to the plane 
through an antenna and along the edge of the wing on the opposite side 
of the body is a good ploy. Also, when you have made sufficient shots 
of your subject, consider making a really close-up shot of its head by 
adding more extension tubes, supplementary lenses or even a converter. 


Eventually one will reach the stage where one wants more than just 
a pretty picture or a slide from which one can identify the subject. This 
is where a knowledge of biology can be useful; and one can learn some 
biology not only from the books that one uses to identify the subjects 
but also from observing the subject both while looking at it through 
the viewfinder and while searching for it. You will find that each species 
has its own pattern of behaviour. Certain snipe-flies invariably face 
vertically downwards on tree trunks while waiting for their prey (small 
flies) to fly past; certain species of insect will visit one species of flower 
only: an individual robber-fly will visit blue speedwell only, it may 
approach a bugle flower (also blue) but will probably not alight when it 
realises it is not its “proper” plant. The male dung-fly will remain paired 
with the female and repel other males even after mating has finished. 
thus enabling the female to lay the eggs which he has just fertilised. 
Study also the mouthparts of the different order of insects; some have 
straight sucking tubes (the true bugs), some have a flexible proboscis 
with a pair of salivary glands and a sucking pad at the end of it (some 
flies), some have a couple of pairs of mandibles (beetles) and so on. Try 
to photograph these so that the various parts are shown in operation. 
Observe also their courtship, mating and ovipositing habits. The male 
and female forms of some species are dissimilar in size and sometimes in 
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coloration: by photographing them together you will have not only 
a good natural history action picture, but also a comparison of the 
different features. Such studies will be of interest to other naturalists 
and biologists and will make the photographer himself a better naturalist 
which will in turn make him or her a better photographer. 


The “‘mood”’ of insects varies just as the moods of the photographer 
come and go, although probably in a more rational and predictable way. 
Being poikilothermic their activity varies according to the ambient 
temperatures: thus on a warm day they can be expected to be more 
active than on a cool morning or evening. Wind and humidity also 
effect them, and there are days when combinations of these factors will 
make them “‘nervous’’. Some insects such as ants and bumble bees 
move continuously and need some patience to record; others such as 
scorpion flies are nearly always extremely nervous and many small flies 
will continuously turn their heads away from the camera presenting, at 
best, only a three-quarter rear view. Some spiders and bugs will retreat 
to the undersides of leaves when approached; it may be possible to 
““persuade’’ them back on to the upper surface by waving one’s finger 
round them on the underside, but it will only be for a short while and 
the resulting pictures will not be very satisfactory in that they show the 
subject under some sort of tension. 


Because smaller insects and spiders have a more efficient size; 
oxygen-intake ratio, they can move continuously at a steady speed and 
are therefore difficult to photograph. It may be that they can be temp- 
orarily arrested by tapping the surface that they are on or by waving a 
finger above them so that they stop to watch it (very effective with 
jumping spiders whose large pair of medial front eyes will follow the 
motions of your finger. 


Perhaps the best time to make formal portraits of insects is early 
or late in the day when temperatures are low, or even on cold dull 
summer days when similar conditions obtain: their reactions to your 
approach and to the blinding light from the electronic-flash will be 
minimal and several consecutive studies can be made. Also when the 
subject is engrossed in some activity such as eating, mating or construct- 
ing a nest is a good time to take a series of pictures. The languid state 
into which flies, wasps and butterflies relapse when imbibing the juices 
of rotting apples or pears renders them largely unresponsive to the crash 
of the camera shutter and the flash of the electronic flashguns. 


N. A. Callow (6998). 
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FURTHER NOTES ON ANDRICUS QUERCUSCALICIS 


Since preparing the notes which appeared in the August 1980 edition 
of the Bulletin in respect of the above gall-causing Cynipid wasp I have 
been successful in breeding out adults of the agamic generation and 
have also received or gathered more information regarding its distrib- 
ution. Field observations indicate that A. guercuscalicis continues to 
thrive both by extending its range and the amount of infestation in areas 
where it is already established. 


Distribution. Insufficient individual records have been received to make 
publication of distribution by 10 km squares meaningful, although the 
information is available, The map therefore shows distribution by vice- 
county and apart from a very old record (Nottinghamshire, 1919), all 
records are from 1974 onwards. I started to keep records in 1978 when 
the gall first appeared in the West Midlands and have since visited, or 
have been advised of, nearly thirty locations where it is to be found. 
There is littke doubt that many more such sites remain to be recorded. 
particularly in the South, South-east and East Anglia. It is unlikely 
that the record I have from Minsmere is the only breeding site between 
there and Nottinghamshire, Warwickshire and Oxfordshire which are 
the next vice-counties westwards from which the gall has been reported. 
The 1974 record is from South Hampshire so that it may be that the 
south coast was the first area in which a foothold was gained and the 
spread has been north and east with very little westward movement. 
Alternatively it may happen that I have been unlucky in not receiving 
any records from the south-east corner of England and that that area 
was the first in which the gall appeared. followed by a northwest spread. 
Anyone who has any information relevant to this question is invited to 
contact the author who will be most grateful for their help. 


Breeding. Since 1978 I have been taking examples of galls and keeping 
them until adult wasps emerge. They have been kept, either singly or 
in small groups, in smail glass containers, in a glass-fronted cupboard 
in a generally cool room heated intermittently in the Winter. There 
seems to be little effect on the galls whether they are left on the tree 
until the acorn drops or taken off when still green and spongy earlier 
in the season, they end up hard and brown. Of the two main groups 
of galls mentioned below, one lot was collected in August and the other 
in October. 


Two galls collected in Sutton Park, West Midlands, on 29th October 
1978 were opened on the 20th October 1979. One contained a dead 
imago, the other contained a live mutant imago which had either noi 
attempted to emerge or was unable to do so. When freed from the gall 
it was immediately mobile although one leg had been lost whilst it was 
in the gall chamber. The outward sign of its failure to develop was a 
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Map showing distribution of Andricus quercuscalicis up to May 1981. 


severely deformed head, about half of it being missing together with the 
antennae, mouth-parts and one compound eye. 


Eighteen galls were collected at Westonbirt Arboretum on 14th 
October 1979 from which the following emergences took place. (The 
dates refer to the day on which the insects were discovered in the glass 
containers which were generally checked once a week). 


1.2.81. 3 adults 
8.2.81. 2 adults 
15.2.81 7 adults 
8.3.81. 1 adult 


On 15th March 1981 a dead specimen was found in one container 
which may have been previously overlooked. Thus from the 18 galls 
14 adults emerged between 1.2.81 and 15.3.81. 
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Twenty-three galls were collected at Sidmouth, Devon on 25th 
August 1980 and emergences so far are as follows: 


1.2.81. 6 adults 
8.2.81 1 adult 
15. 23k. 1 adult 
222.81 1 adult 
£331. 1 adult 


From these 23 galls therefore there have been 10 emergences. 


A maximum/minimum thermometer was kept with the specimens 
and this indicated a range of 9° C. (from 9 to 18) during the period from 
Ist February to 15th March. The most interesting result of the above 
is the fact that although the two groups of galls were collected in different 
years adult wasps were emerging from them at precisely the same time. 
The ability to vary the time of emergence is known in other Cynipids 
causing galls on Quercus sp.. For instance Callirhytis erythrocephala 
which galls the acorns of Quercus cerris spends between three and eight 
years in the gall. The precise synchronisation of emergence times shown 
here must presumably be the result of an external stimulus, which in 
turn may be related to the conditions necessary for successful egg-laying. 
Under natural conditions the gall would be lying either in leaf litter 
within a wood or in long grass on the margin of a wood or near a 
hedgerow. (We can, perhaps consider that galls which have fallen from 
trees in parks or agricultural land are not enjoying ‘natural’ conditions) 
The three most obviously variable features of the environment to which 
they would be subjected are light, temperature and humidity and these 
also must have some effect on the development of the flower buds of the 
Quercus cerris trees in which the eggs. which will produce the sexual 
generation, must be laid. Considering the micro-environment in which 
they are found only temperature would appear to have any effect. 
Humidity is always likely te be high at ground level during the winter 
and the form which the gall assumes makes it most unlikely that any 
light penetrates to the imago in the inner chamber. Temperature of 
course can vary considerably over short distances, say between a north- 
facing and south-facing slopes of a hill. or between the top of a rise and 
a frost pocket at the bottom, so it is unlikely to be the sole key to 
unlocking this mystery. A further complication with A. qguercuscalicis 
is that it does not return to the trees from which the gall fell, as do many 
other Cynipids, but has to search out trees of a different species to 
continue its life-cycle which may not be in the immediate vicinity. 
Further breeding experiments are in hand which it is hoped will shed 
more light on this matter. 
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Description. | am not competent to insert A. quercuscalicis into the 
key given by Eady and Quinlan (1963) but give the following description 
as a guide for anyone who thinks they may have a specimen. 


Generally the wasp shows the typical ‘hunched’ appearance of 
other Andricus species with a large thorax, tiny head and relatively 
small gaster. It is about two thirds the size of A. kollari and is consid- 
erably darker in appearance although close inspection reveals that, with 
the exception of the dorsal surface of the gaster, it is covered with 
coarse white hairs. 


The head, viewed dorsally. is much wider than it is long and the 
temples are dilated behind the compound eyes making it as wide as the 
thorax. It is red/brown except for a triangle around the ocelli and the 
margin of the clypeus which are black. The compound eyes are mainly 
black but they have patches distributed irregularly over their surface. 
Sharply pointed mandibles are present. 


The antennae are 14 segmented and filiform ending in a club shape 
but with very little, if any, broadening of the final segments. The pedicel 
is oval and about twice the length of its maximum width. The base of 
the scape is smooth, brown and shining, the apex is brown, the apex of 
the pedicel, base of third segment and apexes of third and fourth seg- 
ments are brown, otherwise the antennae are black and covered in short 
white hairs. The amount of brown colouration and number of segments 
showing this feature seems variable but it does only affect the first few. 
The thorax viewed dorsally has a mesoscutum which is red/brown with 
black stripes or lines and coarse pubesence. The latter feature is very 
variable, on some specimens the hairs almost obscure the markings 
beneath, on others they are quite easily seen. The scutellum also has 
white hairs and these converge from either side to form a line down the 
centre. The wings show venation very much like A. kollari. The legs 
are covered in white hairs, femure are red/brown and black, tibia are 
all black and the five-segmented tarsi are red/brown and black. 


The gaster is dorsally black, smooth and shining. Laterally and 
ventrally white hairs are present all running longitudinally. The ventral 
spine is red/brown, smooth at its apex with long white hairs towards 
the base. 


As the life-cycle of A. quercuscalicis and A. kollari are very similar 
it may be expected that their flight period would be the same and Eady 
and Quinlan give the flight period of A. kollari as September and 
October. I have had adults at this period from A. kollari galls kept in 
the manner described above but I have also had emergences in May. 
Generally speaking, however I have found that galls kept under artificial 
conditions (ie. indoors in glass containers) either produce no wasps or 
they produce wasps at about the time they would be expected in the 
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field. It may be, therefore, that A. quercuscalicis will be flying in 
February and March. It should be looked for in the area around the 
Turkey Oak, Quercus cerris. 


Field Observations. In the West Midlands the number of trees affected 
each year by the acorn galls seems to be increasing as does the proportion 
of acorns infested. On some mature trees it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to find viable acorns and, in addition, whereas two years ago 
most affected acorns carried only one gall now many of them have 
between two and five galls. In one wood in the Sandwell Valley the gall 
has re-appeared after an absence of two years which fits the results 
obtained from the Westonbirt galls detailed above. 

I am grateful to various correspondents who have sent me details 
of their observations and would welcome any others that readers may 
have. I still have not seen, nor been advised of, any sign of the sexual 
generation, either galls or wasps. | 

P. R. Shirley (5621). 
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EDITORIAL 


One of the more active sections of our Society is the Conservation 
Committee under the able leadership of Dr. David Lonsdale. We take 
pleasure therefore in publishing in this issue his very pithy and relevant 
editorial from No. 4 of “Insect Conservation News”. We also thank 
him for permission to reproduce two book reviews and information 
about the Xerces Society from the same publication. 


We had intended to publish a summary of the recently passed 
Wildlife and Countryside Bill which is going to effect the conservation, 
or lack of conservation, depending on ones viewpoint, of our Wildlife 
for decades to come. The Bill has been passed with much controversy 
and many amendments and its ramifications are going to take time to 
be assimilated and its effects fully realised. To do justice to the Bill 
requires rather more space than could be fitted into this issue without 
displacing matter already held back or promised. The August issue will 
therefore contain both a summary of the Bill and an account by Dr. 
Lonsdale of the events leading up to it from the AES point of view. 


It is now May. The effect that the severe weather of December last 
and of January of this year may have had on insect life may already be 


_ becoming apparent; perhaps however, it is still too soon in the year to 


tell. Generally speaking a hard winter with ample snow cover is likely 


_ to be beneficial to insect life. Not only will your editor welcome notes 
and articles on this subject but he would like to draw Junior members 


attention to it as a possible subject for our Annual exhibition as an 


entry for the Ansorge award. 


In this issue we publish an article from last years winners. As they 


_ State in their first paragraph “A much bigger field of choice would have 


benefitted everyone”. Come on Junior members. Think about your 
exhibit now. After all, someone has to win; it could be you. 


_ THANK YOU 


To all those members who have not only sent their subscriptions in 


_ on time but have also generously donated often several times the amount 


| 
| 


i| 
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due as a bonus to the society. 
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THIS YEAR’S ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


This has once again been arranged for Saturday, October 9th at 
the Hounslow Civic Centre. Negotiations concerning the fees to be paid 
are in progress. If the arrangements have to be changed this will be 
announced in the August issue. 


CONGRATULATIONS 


To our member Col. A. M. Emmett. M.A.. T.D. who has been given 
the Stamford Raffles Award by the Zoological Society of London. Col. 
Emmett is not only an Honorary Member of our Society but also serves 
on Council and is also the first truly Amateur Entomologist for some 
50 years to be a Vice-President of the Royal Entomological Society. 


ELPENOR 


Softly burring in the deepening dusk, 

where woodbine’s creamy trumpets gently swing: 
glimpsed for an instant gainst a pale west sky, 
the great moth hangs on swiftly trembling wing. 


Nodding anon to his burly caress; 

dim blooms betray oft his wandering track; 
purring pink robber, he visits each fount, 
probing their wells, the sweet content to sack. 


Wakened by June, from his long pupal sleep, 
through dusks warm and scented he’s dallied: 
till lured from afar, by incense borne breeze, 
round this sweet fragrant bush he has tarried. 


Soon sated he soars, and is lost in the night, 

to a search more compelling he’s drawn; 

in swift questing flight, by hedgerow and mead; 
for his love he must find ere the dawn. 


Brief are these nights, soon north’s pallid light, 

must merge with the east for the dawning; 

haste, then, your search, downy moth, for from sight, 
you must vanish, lest caught by the morning. 


Short too, is your time, and soon you must pass, 
with seasonal pageant of flowers; 
perchance other Junes, your descendants will wake, 
to haunt here again these sweet bowers. 
W. 15. 
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CONSERVATION MATTERS 


If I began this edition of Insect Conservation News (ICN) with a 
plea for more activity from would-be insect conservationists, it would 
be a familiar theme to any subscriber to the old AES Conservation 
Group Bulletin. ‘““Too familiar”, some might say, and so this time I 
want to put the point differently. to sound an alert about the conse+ 
quences of apathy. The consequences I have in mind are not confined 
to actual losses in our insect fauna; we already know that the destruction 
of habitats of harmless and beneficial insects is alarming. A more 
insidious thing which we are allowing to happen is the evolution of a 
conservation movement which shows increasing signs of failing to secure 
the type of natural environment which is desirable not only for entom- 
ologists but, in a fundamental sense, for society as a whole. This is an 
en\ironment in which our everyday landscape includes areas where 
people can, in an informal way, delight in the beauty and fascination 
of wildlife. 

What then are the signs of failure to secure that ‘desirable’ environ- 
ment ? Perhaps I can point to some of these signs by reference to this 
edition of ICN. First, there is the British Wildlife and Countryside Bill 
in which the protection afforded to Sites of Special Scientific Interest 
has been much debated. One of the proposals was that only 40 ‘star’ 
SSSIs should receive effective protection. This is ‘show-piece’ conserv- 
ation. A clause in the Bill will outlaw the collection of several rare 
insect species, while the next clause allows ‘incidental’ destruction of 
these species in the course of approved practices in forestry and agricul- 
ture. This is ‘easy target’ conservation. A major section of the Bill deals 
exclusively with one class of the Animal Kingdom: the birds, and, 
although human activities such as shooting may have justified this 
emphasis, it is nonetheless an example of taxonomic favouritism. 


If you don’t like the terra “taxonomic favouritism’, let us consider 
its consequences by looking at another item in this edition of ICN; 
Walthamstow Marshes. Entomologists should need no convincing that 
an area with an exceptional fauna and flora for its location (four miles 
from central London) is worth protecting. However, many local natur- 
alists feel that their efforts to protect the area are being undermined 
because of the way in which taxonomic favouritism dictates the criteria 
by which sites are judged worthy of protection. 


Another cause for concern is our increasing reliance on nature 
reserves both as repositories of wildlife and as indices of our success in 
winning land for the conservation cause. Many insects are at risk from 
habitat isolation because their dispersal distance is too short for them 
to colonise ‘island’ habitats surrounded by an expanse of non-habitat 
territory. Without such colonisation or re-colonisation, chance local 
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extinctions can soon add up to a serious decline of a species. Many of 
our local conservation trusts in Britain realise that a few widely spaced 
reserves are only a partial solution to habitat destruction and are trying 
to foster conservation in our everyday landscape. However, there is a 
danger that reserves will become a series of expensive playgrounds for a 
dedicated minority of activists, and that their hard-won acquisition will 
be over-rated as a criterion of success. For the general Trust membership 
some of these reserves may be visited by permit only (or occasionally 
not at all) and although these restrictions are imposed for excellent 
reasons, the whole picture is beginning to deviate sadly from the informal 
everyday natural history which is so dear to the true naturalist. Surely, 
if entomologists, especially non-lepidopterists, were to make their voice 
heard more often, they would help to define more usefully the value 
and the limitations of nature reserves in conservation. 


One or two other items in this ICN also emphasise the fact that 
entomologists have kept in the background for too long. Sensitivity and 
pragmatism have been our aims on the question of insect collecting. 
Nevertheless, we accept the fact that black and white arguments on 
both sides still exist. But it’s with regret that we find an article in a 
County Trust bulletin following a less well thought out argument than 
we would advocate. However, to refer to one more item, there is some 
cause for good cheer in our report on the article about pond clearance 
in the Bulletin of the British Trust for Conservation Volunteers. 


Finally, I must draw readers’ attention to Butterfly Year. The AES 
is supporting this venture and we hope that something will be achieved 
‘on the ground’, where achievement counts. I don’t think that we would 
have had much chance with “booklouse year” or even “lacewing year” 
and it seems reasonable for us to exploit the obvious beauty of butter- 
flies to help draw attention not only to insect conservation but also to 
habitat-orientated conservation as the only valid centrepiece of our work. 
Let us all help to make Butterfly Year work in this way, and let us not 
allow it to become just another fundraising exercise. 

David Lonsdale. 


WHY JUNIOR MEMBERS SHOULD “HAVE A GO” 
FOR THE ANSORGE AWARD — 


Some Notes from the 1981 winners 


The news at the last AES Exhibition that our entry had been 
chosen for the Sir Eric Ansorge Award surprised as well as pleased us, 
but, to be honest, we thought that one of the factors in our success was 
the small number of entrants. A much bigger field of choice would 
have benefitted everyone : from the viewpoint of visitor interest and also 
as a sign that the Society can look forward to a flourishing future when 
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present day Juniors “come of age”. These notes, in the form of 
questions and answers, have been written up in the hope that, in this 
way, many more entries will be encouraged for Exhibition °82. 

1. Is Exhibition experience necessary ? 

No. We are schoolboys who had never competed before. Our first 
visit to the Annual Exhibition was in 1980, and after seeing junior 
exhibits then, we thought it would be a challenge to “have a go” for)the 
Ansorge prize. This would not necessarily be expensive since we would 
be attending in any case and, like everyone else, doing the rounds of 
the exhibits and trade stands. 


2. What background knowledge is needed ? 


Standards that might be required by the Royal Entomological 
Society are not essential: All Juniors, of course, have a long way to go 
in their chosen branches of entomology, so the judges for the Award 
do not expect all entries to be superlative or ‘professional’. A study 
of ‘native’ topics is just as acceptable as one of exotica, since few Juniors 
have the means to travel widely and collect abroad or indulge in expen- 
sively purchased rare livestock or sophisticated equipment. We ourselves 
were first made interested in the Lepidoptera about five years ago by a 
neighbour, and have progressed gradually like most other Juniors. Our 
exhibit consisted of a summary of local habitats and species distribution, 
using information gathered in the field and stored (often mentally) over 
this time, but supplemented by records from the published Hampshire 


_ species lists. 


3. What choice of subject ? 


Most juniors will go for the Lepidoptera, as we did, but projects 


on other orders would certainly make for wider general interest. Subject 


choice, of course, is left entirely up to the individual, and the display 


can either be a particular venture for the Ansorge prize or, alternatively, 
_ just a progress report on ongoing studies or recent findings. Remember 


that even the smallest entry can add to the overall interest of the 
Exhibition. 


4. What kind of display ? 


Having noted during the 1980 Exhibition at the Royal Horticultural 


_ Society’s Old Hall that most displays tended to be in 2—D usually 
_ consisting of display cases etc. laid flat on tables, we decided that a 3—D 


exhibit would be more effective, giving enough room to say what we 
wanted and having a greater visual impact. And so we constructed a 
hinged three section notice board from purchased wood, insulating board 
and hessian. The idea was that it would be capable of self-standing on 
a table no more than 2’ — 2’ 6” deep and the flaps, when folded in, 
would make a structure strong and rigid enough to strap onto the roof- 
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rack of a family car for transit, yet would still be portable by two people. 
Details of the design are shown in Fig. 1. Finally we ‘dug out a strip of 
carpeting from the loft and took it along to provide a smooth and non- 
slip surface for the stand and display cases. We thought it all worked 
well as a total cost of about £20 and the contraption should survive 
many future years of use with other subjects. However, not everyone 
would have the same space requirement, so do not think a notice board 
is a necessity. 

We found that a storyline throughout the exhibit was an asset and 
this involved writing an introduction and conclusion (including plans for 
the future) rather than just having a display of specimens shown without 
any explanation. Coloured photos, a large map and a colour coding 
system were also used. These had the effect of relieving the monotony 
of the typescript. 


DIAGRAM OF DISPLAY UNIT: 
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5. What were the faults ? 


Although we thought our display had been prepared fairly 
thoroughly beforehand, as soon as it had been erected we became aware 
of various important faults : 
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(i) The typewritten notes were difficult to read against the light of the 
windows and the coloured theme silks were also hard to see. Too 
many typescript notes were displayed and few (if any!) people 
bothered to read the whole ‘write-up’. 

(ii) Our loose leaf folder, cataloguing the local species, fell apart in a 
a judges’ hand ! 

(iii) Many people viewing the exhibit just went straight up to the two 
cases of specimens, these were only meant to illustrate with actual 
deadstock some of the species in the ‘write-up’, but almost everyone 
examined our specimens first and then only glanced at the more 
important detailed habitat descriptions and photos. 

So, the moral for the would-be entrants is to keep all the writing 
brief and easy to read at a glance (with, perhaps, a more complete 
record contained within a separate booklet-?), and arrange your display 
methodically and boldly. 


6. Livestock or Deadstock ... or neither ? 

Livestock, of course, will brighten up a perhaps otherwise dead (in 
both senses) exhibit. But what livestock can be shown at an October 
exhibition ? This depends on your subject — and on luck. For example, 
how do you transport a 15 gallon aquarium full of aquatic Hemiptera 
without disturbing the delicate freshwater eco-system you’ve spent 
months establishing; or what happens when your prize exotic Saturniid 
larvae die of hypothermia in a car boot on the way to the Exhibition ? 
However, there is one excellent no-risk alternative to your valuable 
livestock — Photographs! In fact, photographic prints and especially 
colour enlargements would make up an excellent display. 


_ Final Question — So, why “have a go” ? 

We can think of half a dozen different reasons and the first three 
apply to all competitors, successful or otherwise. Number one, it is good 
fun. The decision to compete means that it is necessary to assemble, 
rethink and fill up the gaps in your own studies and findings, and that 
itself is valuable. Then, competing adds another interest to an Exhib- 
ition visit. There is no need for the exhibitor to remain with his display 
all day, although it might be a good idea to be present at the judging 
(time given in the programme). Thirdly, a surprisingly large number of 
“‘well wishers’’, some of them distinguished, come up and make them- 
selves known, discuss the entry and beconie good contacts for the future. 

Actually winning brings further benefits, for instance, the cash prize 
and the impressive inscribed Ansorge certificate. It must also enhance 
the creditability of the winner, so helping to have his findings accepted 
as authoritative as for example when making representations on con- 
servation projects. We have only just found out that our prime local 
habitat, in fact an SSSI, is under threat following a land sale, and we 
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hope that our reference of this to conservation bodies might now be 
regarded as “informed”. Furthermore, somebody writing a book on 
local footpaths has now phoned us for advice on the Lepidopteral angle! 


And finally there is the publicity — the local press is only too 
pleased to hear about national awards gained by locals. Results, the 
“Romsey Advertiser” has published a report on our award. It calls for 
other local entomologists to contact us to exchange data and the 
outcome can only be good. But that is not all: weve been asked by 
BBC TV South to take part in a young people's activity programme this 
summer to talk about “butterflies and creepy-crawlies” (their words) — 
So maybe fame, and more publicity for the AES ! 


We hope that what we've written will enccurage many other Juniors 
to compete for the Ansorge Award this year. Will we be there? Yes, 
but with something different — see you there ! 


Duncan (6934 J) and Simon Reavey. 


FIELD STUDIES COUNCIL COURSES 


Once again the Field Studies Council is offering interesting courses 
at its various centres. Full details are available from Preston Montford 
Centre. Montford Bridge. Shrewsbury SY4 1HW. Numerous courses 
are held at various times of the year, and at different centres, of a photo- 
graphic nature. Any of these could be well worth attending as the 
technique of nature photography cannot entirely be learnt from articles 
and books and tips from experienced practitioners can be worth their 
weight in gold. 

This year too we note that spiders are particularly well catered for, 
there being no less than five courses between May and September. The 
short course on Ground Beetles (Preston Montford, June 4-6) also looks 
most interesting and could be of benefit to all budding coleopterists. 
There are also a number of courses dealing with insects in general. For 
those wanting something different. and highly specialised even if only 
partly entomological. how about “The ecology of a cow pat” at Preston 
Montford, September 17-19. 


Although by no means entirely entomological there are a number 
of courses dealing with freshwater biology, which should interest those 
who prefer dredging in ponds in warm sunshine to watching MV traps 
on freezing nights. The first of these courses is on Surrey ponds and 
streams and is held at Juniper Hall, May 21-23. The second is on 
marsh and streams in Essex at Flatford Mill, July 28 - August 4. The 
third, an introduction to freshwater biology, is at Preston Montford. 
July 30 — August 6. The fourth entitled ““By the waterside” is on October 
13 — 20 and is held at the Leonard Wills Centre in Somerset. 
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For those who live in the north, or would prefer to be in Bonny 
Scotland anyway, the Kindrogan Field Centre (Enochdhu, Blairgowrie, 
Perthshire PH10 7PG, to whom all enquiries should be addressed) has 
a course on insects, August 18-25 and a course on how streams work 
September 11-17. There are, as might be expected, also courses with a 
particular Scottish emphasis. 

The Dipterist (or indeed any entomologist who would like to become 
better acquainted with this order) cannot do better than attend Dr. 
Henry Disney’s course on these animals at Malham Tarn, June 30- 
July 7. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Sir, 

May I express grave concern at the image which the Annual AES 
Exhibition now gives of the activities of the Society's members, and the 
irresponsible behaviour of some of the exhibitors. 

Many members of the AES make a considerable contribution to 
the scientific study and conservation of insects and this is reflected in a 
few of the exhibits. However, each year, a larger part of the exhibition 
is given over to a ‘bring and buy’ sale of insects, a number of which are 
nationally rare and endangered. 


On the subject of collecting, I know that there have been arguments 
both outside and within the AES in the past, and it is not my intention 
to enter this arena. Many individual collectors have made substantial 
contributions to the study of invertebrates in the past, and for many 
young people, their first interest in entomology is stimulated by the 
acquisition of a collection. (The same of course could have been said 
about ornithology and birds eggs some years ago, but the prevention oi 
egg collecting by law from 1956 has not led to a decline in ornithologists, 
in fact, quite the opposite). 

The time is long overdue for the introduction of a set of ground 
rules for exhibitors and I would suggest the following, with a number 
of examples as to why I think these are necessary. 


1. That the sale of British caught specimens of rare lepidoptera should 
be forbidden. A list of such species could be drawn up and 
amended from time to time by a Committee of the AES, who could 
also consider excepting those species which it is known are easily 
bred. 

In 1981 visitors were treated to a spectacle of one exhibitor, the 
British Butterfly Conservation Society, promoting the conservation 
of five endangered species, the subject of grave concern, while a few 
yards away members of the Society were selling no less than three 
of these species, as pinned insects, caught in the wild during 1980 
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and 1981. These included a number of specimens of Mellicia athalia 
Roth. described as one of the rarest and probably the most endan- 
gered species of British butterfly in a recent report by the Joint 
Committee for the Conservation of British Insects. a body to which 
ironically, our Society belongs. 


All specimens for sale should be clearly labelled with date and area 
of capture (for some species actual locations should be omitted) or 
where and when bred. Where specimens from old collections are 
for sale, that the exhibitor should note all details from the data 
labels and deposit a copy of such a list in the AES library. 

The data from old collections can be valuable for research into 
previous status and distribution, and it is disappointing that so many 
many old collections are being broken up and scattered to the four 
winds, with no attempt being made to deposit the often invaluable 
information they contain in a central library. 

3. That the sale of rare foreign specimens be forbidden. 

In 1980 one dealer in foreign insects was offering for sale a 
number of butterflies described as rare. at prices ranging from £185 
to £325 a pair. At a time when there is worldwide concern about 
traffic in endangered species, this seems quite wrong. 

The object of these rules is clear — to discourage those unscrupulous 
exhibitors who wish to deal in recently taken rare and endangered species 
for profit, including foreign insects. To store data from old collections 
for future research. To encourage young people to properly record and 
label their collections. 

If the AES is to project itself as a responsible organisation, con- 
cerned with the study and conservation of British insects, it can no 
longer allow its annual exhibition to be used as a marketplace for the 
sale of the very insects it professes to be concerned about. 

Yours faithfully. 


i) 


J.C. U. Day 


A NEW SUBSPECIES OF V/NDULA ARS/INOE (LEPIDOPTERA : 
NYMPHALIDAE) FROM THE ADMIRALTY ISLANDS, 
PAPUA-NEW GUINEA 


Abstract: A new subspecies of Vindula arsinoe from Lou I. and Manus 
I. in the Admiralties is described and figured. Field-notes of its habitat 
are also included. : 
TAXONOMY 

Vindula arsinoe Cramer 1777, Pap. Exot. 2: 160, B, C; as Cynthia. 

Hemming 1934, Entom. 67: 77: as Vindula (type). 
DISTRIBUTION: Moluccas, Australia, Bismarks, New Guinea, Solomons- 
San Cristobal group (Samson 1980: 222). 


| 
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Vindula arsinoe archeri Samson, new subspecies. Figs 1-4. 


Mate: Forewing length, 50mm. Dorsal surface: Ground-colour pale orange- 
brown, deeper basad of submedian area. Forewing black submedian band 
confluent in spaces 3 to 6 and 9, 10; separate in 1b, 2. Median black spots in 
species 1b to 3, magnified in space 2; absent in 4, reappearing in 5, 6 subapic- 
ally; in spaces 7, 8 partially obscured by pale orange-white spot, this being 
situated at apex of submarginal band. Hindwing discal band incomplete: 
feint or absent in 5, present from 6 to 8. Bold ocelli in 2, 5 and well defined 
dark submarginal band from 1b to 7, contrasting with feint forewing sub- 
marginals. Ventral surface: Forewing ground-colour and spotting inferior; 
bands similar to dorsal extent, although paler. Vaguely suggested median 
band of orange-brown crescents. White apical spot obvious in spaces 7, 8. 
Hingdwing discal band complete; ocelli circled with green. Dark submarginals 
crescentiform, pallid marginally. 

FEMALE: Forewing length, 55mm. Dorsal surface: Forewing ground-colour 
grey-brown becoming darker marginally. Submarginal band continuous and 
undulate, parallelling a broad, darkly margined white discal band extendinz 
from dorsum to costa, feintly in space la. Band is boldly spotted with black, 
notably in 1b, 2, reduced in 4; spotting in 1b, 6 conjoins dark crescented 
margins. White band ornamented with series of grey-brown crescents, forming 
indistinct median band, becoming dentate costally. Hindwing ground richer 
than forewing, as is the marginal area. Discal band orange-brown spotted 
with white in 6 to 8 (more extensive on ventral surface), heavily punctuated 
with black-brown distad in all spaces. Ocelli present in 2, 5. Ventral surface: 
Pattern elements duplicate those of dorsal surface, although coloration 
much diluted. Spot intensity poorly suggested; discal borders of white fore 
and hindwing bands well defined, red-brown. 


Holotype ¢: Lou Island, Admiralties, 16 Nov. 1945, W. H. Wagner, Jr., 
D. F. Grether (National Museum of Natural History, Washington); allotype 
2: 4 miles inland from Liap, near Buyang, n. Manus I., 24.7.1974, E. N. 
Archer (Archer coll., Barnett); paratypes: 2¢, data and deposition as 
holotype. 


FIELD NOTES 


Wagner & Grether (1948: 171) record three males from Lou I. 
(fig. 6) November 16, 1945, provisionally treating them as Cythia arsinoe 
lemina Ribbe. These specimens are in the National Museum of Natural 
History, Washington, and represent the holotype and paratypes of 
V. arsinoe archeri. The subspecies Jemina occurs on New Ireland. 


While noting their swiftness of flight so characteristic of Vindula, 
Wagner & Grether observed not uncommonly along rocky coastal woods 
on Lou I. although, in sympathy with Archer’s recollections (pers. comm. 
1980), males were usually seen as high-fliers. In addition to the preceed- 
ing, it would appear that Wagner & Grether saw females on Lou, 
signifying in particular their conspicuous coloration of “‘contrasting 
grayish and orange-brown’’, finding them quite uncommon. A solitary 
female was also observed on Los Negros I. (fig. 6). 


Although no females were collected by the above co-authors, the 
aforementioned description relates well to that sex of archeri; yet 
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Figs 1-4. Vindula arsinoe archeri subsp. nov. (1) holotype ¢ (dorsal and 
ventral): Lou Island, Admiralties, 16 Nov. 1945, W. H. Wagner, Jr. & 
Doty AGrernenr- 

(2, 3) paratype ¢ 4 (dorsal and ventral): data as holotype. 
(4) allotype 2 (dorsal and ventral): 4 ml. inland from Liap, nr. Buyang, 
n. Manus, 24.7.1974, E. N. Archer. 


strangely omits any mention of extensive white forewing bands, a major 
characteristic evident in the allotype (fig. 4). 

The present author has been unable to locate further females, no 
doubt due to difficulties encountered by collectors and field-workers in 
penetrating Manus (fig. 6). The island. approximately 90 km (56 ml) long 
and 32 km (20 ml) wide, has a relatively small human population and 
most of the settlements are coastal, its interior being almost entirely 
covered by primary forest of hardwoods. On its southern side lies a 
range of saw-toothed mountains exceeding an altitude of 914 m (2300 ft); 
this provides a gradual escarpment across the island facing the sun and 
exposed to rain, thus perpetuating luxuriant tropical forest. 


The female allotype of archeri was taken near the village of Buyang. 
four miles inland from Liap proceeding a one-day canoe trip, west from 
Lorengau along the north coast. Late July, and a relatively dry season 
was nearing its close: Lepidoptera at that time of year gave the general 
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Figs. 5-6. (5) New Guinea, the Bismark Archipelago & Solomon Islands, 
showing relative position of the Admiralty group. 


(6) The Admiralty Islands - Manus and outliers. 


impression of having been on the wing for a few weeks and, of the 
subspecies herein described, Archer sighted but one somewhat damaged 
female (fig. 4). However, two males were viewed, both gliding majest- 
ically among the canopy vegetation of high trees, spiralling in the 
sunlight. 
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At least within its mainland New Guinea habitats, V. arsinoe may 
be found in terrain occupied by representatives of the Nymphalidae 
genera Parthenos and Doleschallia; particularly regarding their preference 
to sap exudations, present on the bark of large trees. During and/or 
after rains, males may be observed at moisture; more so regarding 
Vindula than to the above two genera, which prefer dense forest cover. 
Females of arsinoe fly with less exuberance but retain a purposeful 
manner, sometimes negotiating slowly among vines, to be glimpsed but 
rarely at the forest’s edge. 
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NOTES & OBSERVATIONS 


Migrant Clouded yellow at Epsom — On the 30th August last year 
whilst working in an Epsom garden I observed at close range a specimen 
of —helice of the Clouded yellow, Colias crocea Geoffroy, fluttering 
across the lawn. To me this was an extraordinary sighting as I have not 
seen this species since the mid-sixties, when I saw some in a clover field 
near Dover, Kent. — P. K. Atkinson (5566). 


A trip to South America in Autumn 1982 — I am hoping to undertake 
quite a long holiday to South America, probably flying to Quito and 
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then using surface transport, trains and buses to Guayaquil, Lima, 
Cuzco/Macchu Picchu, La Paz to Santa Cruz in Bolivia (more or less 
at the foot of the Andes in a rich rain-forest area) where I shall be stay- 
ing with friends for a short while before continuing on into Brazil, 
through the States of Matto Grosso and Amazonas to Manaus, with a 
possible Amazon river voyage to Iquitos and thence to Bogota for the 
homeward flight. 

I am anticipating that the trip will take about 7-8 weeks and I hope 
to have plenty of time for sampling as many of the railway and entomo- 
logical delights of the region as can be squeezed in. I am planning to 
make use of the cheapest available flights but the exact itinery cannot 
be completed until the 1982 South American Handbook is available. 
I would welcome the company of any fellow entomologist who might be 
interested and I would be pleased to hear from them. 


Some knowledge of Spanish or Portuguese would be an advantage 
and of course the trip would not be without risks, though these are 
considerably lessened by adequate pre-planning. Any prospective 
explorers can write to me at 5 Rutlish Road, Merton Park, London 
SW19 3AL or ring (OL) 540 0025. — Stephen L. Meredith (7347). 


Mating display by Great Banded Graylings — While I was on holiday 
in the Perigord region of France in the summer of 1981 I was lucky 
enough to witness a fascinating display by two Great Banded Graylings 
(Brintesia circe). 

At 5-15 pm on August 7th, the two butterflies alighted on a rough 
grass and gravel drive. The female lay with wings open flat while the 
male, with wings closed, stood head-to-head with her and repeatedly 
*““‘bowed”’ placing his closed wings over the length of her body. 


The two butterflies then took off and repeated the process a few 


feet away. After more than one minute of this display, the bowing of 


the male became faster and the female started to close and open her 
wings in time with his, finally enclosing momentarily his closed wings 
over her body with her own. 

They then flew another few feet and mated. The whole display 


from the time I first saw them until mating was around three minutes. 


Jonathan Lord (6848 J). 


Braving the weather — From the “Daily Telegraph” of December 18 


last we learn that a butterfly found frozen (this was at the height of the 
cold spell) outside the back door of a house in Bakersfield, Nottingham, 
came back to life after being thawed out in front of a fire. Although 


this information appeared under the heading “British Blue”, we very 
much doubt that it was a not-so-extinct Large Blue and suspect 
Vanessid. 
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Silver-striped Hawkmoth in Devon — Recorded in “The Advertiser” of 
December 4 last year was the capture of a specimen of the Silver-striped 
hawkmoth (Hippotion celerio L.) discovered by Mr. William Richards 
in a Kingsteignton garden last November. 


Specialised seeds for entomologists, gardeners and flower-lovers — is 
the addition of 165 virtually unobtainable seeds to the unique packet 
collections of Wild and Cultivated plants from Specialist Mail Order 
Seedsman John Chambers. 

In his second catalogue issued in 1981, he includes seeds of 250 
wild flowers, 125 herbs and edible plants, 50 everlasting flowers and 40 
ornamental grasses. This offers a much wider choice of garden-worthy 
annual, biennial and perennial plants, which can be as attractive and 
useful as the more commonly cultivated garden plants. His list includes 
many plants useful to the entomologist such as Red Campion, Rest- 
harrow, Rock-rose, Scabious, Yellow-rattle. Burnet, Colt’s-foot, Cowslip, 
Harebell, Primrose, Sweet Violet, Teasel, Wild Pansy, Anise, Bergamot. 
Feverfew, Orache, Sweet Cicely and Watercress. 

For a free copy of his catalogue, write (SAE) to John Chambers, 
15 Westleigh Road, Barton Seagrave, Kettering, Northants, NN15 SAJ, 
or Telephone (0536) 513748 (evenings). 


An Unusual Poplar Hawk Moth — Late each year, I collect larvae of 
the Poplar Hawk Moth (Laothoe populi L.) from a certain tree in 
Torquay. They are put on small Poplar trees in my garden and are leit 
to pupate in plastic containers of peat fitted around each trunk. I release 
the moths into a newly planted area or into an old one to introduce 
“fresh blood’. 

It is not uncommon to find larva with a spiral segment. At first I 
thought this odd, but having seen many over the years, I have accepted 
this abnormality. Late in 1980, T found one such larva with an incom- 
plete spiral segment as it was fused prematurely with another segment 
in the middle of its back. Later, the pupa had the same characteristic. 
I had not seen this unusual development before. 


The large moth emerged on 14th May, 1981, and when I removed 
it from its cage for release, I saw that one foreleg was larger than the 
other — odd. On examining further I saw a copper coloured flash along 
the right forewing ending in a wide delta at the serrated edge. The left 
forewing was the normal grey for a male specimen. I moved away from 
the cage and the antennae were extended. This action stopped me in my 
tracks bringing my son running to my gasp. The left antenna was male, 
and the right one female! Both wings on the right female side were 
larger and contained copper colouration. Both left side wings were 
smaller and the normal grey. There was a distinct line running down 
the middle of the abdomen caused by each half being different colours. 


ES 
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abdomen showed as a twist in the body. It appears that the reproductive 
organs are halved also. This moth has to be seen to appreciate what a 
halved gynandromorph really is. He/she is a superb specimen which 
I have obviously set — my first gynandromorph. — Ken Bibbings (5712). 


Post-script to Observations on Rhopalocera in Andorra — June/July 1979 
(Vol. 40 No. 330 — February 1981). 


Whilst re-arranging my small selective collection of Andorran 
butterflies recently at the end of 198i as a Christmas task, I discovered 
amongst my series of M. athalia celadussa imagines two fine male M. 
diamina vernetensis Randou specimens, which I had mis-identified at 
first instance. These specimens were caught on 6th July 1979 in the 
high summer pastures of Bordes de Beixalis (1600 m) and were in fact 


We es eee 
found in a damp hollow. This sub-species is restricted to such areas 
and is an uncommon insect and is furthermore, only found in the eastern 
region of the Pyrenees. This sub-species is easily confused with athalic 
as the markings and general coloration are not dissimilar to those ot 
athalia in many respects. This sub-species does not display the usuai 
heavy black suffusion on the upper sides of the fore and hind wings, as 
is the case with the nominate species and local forms found in central 
Europe and Alpine regions, and I should mention that this sub-species 
often does not display the usual dark spots within the sub-marginal 
lunules on the under side of the hindwings, which can lead to confusion 
when identifying imagines. Only one of my two specimens in fact 
displayed slightly fuscous white lunules with only vestigial spots in the 
central lunules. Although the general markings and coloration else- 
where are very similar to those of athalia, I have noted that my specimen; 
do display less bright fulvous coloration on the upper side of the fore- 
wings and there is a tendency for the coloration in the discal and costal 
regions to be ochreous or yellowish; the markings and coloration on 
the upper side of the hindwings are less distinct and there is some 
fuscous coloration towards the basal region. The wingspan and general 
size are very similar to those of athalia although the apical area of the 
forewings is perhaps less angled thereby giving the insect a “‘fatter”’ 
appearance. This sub-species is likely to be found a little earlier than 
athalia and could be more common in mid-June. 

— Nigel F. Gosling (5169). 


Monarch Butterflies — Danaus plexipus — at Kew 


Soon after the Syon Park Butterfly Centre opened, Monarch butter- 
flies were seen in and around Kew Gardens, and in spite of early 
suggestions that these could have come in as migrants it is now certain 
that they were escapes from the Centre across the river at Brentford. 
Sightings at Kew occurred along the Thames towpath and in two areas 
of the Gardens on the 10th August, and during the following week they 
were seen on Wednesday 12th, and Friday and Saturday 14th and 15th 
in three different areas. They appeared in ones and twos over an area 
of about half the Gardens (total 300 acres), and aroused a lot of interest 
not for their beauty and size but also because of their ability to find 
the larval food plants. The hardy asclepiads at Kew are grown in two 
small areas — one in the Order Beds near Kew Road in a patch measur- 
ing under two metres square, and the other in the Queen’s Garden near 
the river in a very sheltered position of about the same size. 


The Monarchs were seen on the Order Beds plants from the 12th 
to 15th August and kept returning to the plants after short flights. On 
the 17th I searched the plants thoroughly and found a total of forty eggs 
on plants of Asclepias incarnata, A. syriaca and A. speciosa. (A few 
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eggs had been removed and given to Mr. P. Cribb prior to my search.) 
No eggs were laid on plants of A.exaltata nor an A. longifolia, and none 
were found on Queen’s Garden plants labelled A. tuberosa (but probably 
A. syriaca). 

In all I collected 17 eggs for rearing indoors and the rest were left 
on the host plants. Of the eggs collected 14 hatched and 3 (assumed 
to be infertile) collapsed. Eggs left outside were also mainly fertile 
although two or three were found in a collapsed state. 

On the 24th August one emerged larva was found outside but it 
was dead and had probably drowned in early morning dew. Feeding 
scars of very early stage larvae were found on the outdoor plants also 
up to the end of August, but no larvae were seen and from the lack of 
larger feeding marks it is assumed that none reached the second instar. 
Heavy dews occurred frequently during this period and it is possible 
that the newly emerged larvae drowned; overnight minimum grass temp- 
eratures from the 15th to 3lst August ranged from 5.4°C on 24th to 
a3 @con 5th: 

Larvae kept indoors grew rapidly and fed well. They were easy to 
transfer from one species of Asclepias to another of the food plants 
selected for egg laying. The first eggs hatched overnight 20th to 21st 
August and subsequent development progressed as follows : 


22.8 first resting for first ecdysis 

23.8 ecdysis early morning 

25.8 resting morning, ecdysis afternoon 
218 be 53 - 29 

29.8 53 5s « evening 
2/3.9 preparing for pupation 

3/4.9 first pupated overnight 

14.9 pupal colour changing 

15.9 first imago emerged 


The life cycle from egg to adult therefore took place in almost 
exactly one month. Of the 14 reared larvae all pupated successfully 
and emerged as adults but two were slightly damaged on emergence. 
Fight of the pupae were returned to Syon Park Centre, and of those 
retained equal numbers of males and females emerged. 

J. L. S. Keesing. 


Bugs in Amber — I was recently sent two pieces of amber for an opinion 
as to the insects preserved within. They were sent to me by the well- 
known Glaswegian gems expert. Alan Hodgkinson. Amber is the 
fossilised resin of coniferous trees and most of it, particularly that con- 
taining enmeshed insects, can be dated to the interglacial stadia of the 
ice ages, and is, therefore, of very recent geological age and be expected 
to contain, and does, insects similar to and of the same species as those 
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to be found today. Entrapment occurs on the sticky resin shortly after 
it has oozed out of a wound in the tree. Not surprisingly the insects 
attempts to escape this sticky surface often results in the bulk of the 
animal struggling free leaving legs and wings in particular behind. 

Identification can often only be guessed at. The material is firmly 
embedded and not always clearly visible. I have to thank Dr W. A. 
Foster for examining and determining the contents of the two pieces 
which were as follows. All were very small insects. The first piece was 
pear-drop shaped about 1 x 1.25 x 0.5in. It contained a spider, a 
nematoceron midge and what was probably a staphylinid beetle. 

The second piece was lozenge-shaped about 1 x 1 x 0.4in. It con- 
tained a fair quantity of insect material. A leafhopper. a bug (possibly 
a gerrid) and bits of an aphid: two mycetophilidae and the wing of a 
larger fly: a polyphagous beetle and another rather unusual looking 
beetle: an ichneumonid wasp: the legs of a moth. 

Brian O. C. Gardiner (225). 


Why the terror of spiders ? — Ever since Miss Muffet was scared off 
her tuffet by a great big spider while enjoying her breakfast the pop- 
ulation of this country has had what one can really only describe as a 
paranoic fear of these animals. One wonders why. No British spider 
is dangerous, or even really poisonous. They do a great deal of good 
in that they eat insects which are far more dangerous. 

At the end of last year we came across two newspaper reports 
illustrating both the irrational fear of the animals and the use to which 
this fear can be put. 

The first report comes from St. Albans. There. more than 80 people. 
neighbours, signed a petition demanding that a perfectly harmless pet 
bird-eating spider be evicted from the home of one of their number 
whose pet it was. Fortunately the owner had an understanding mother 
who took it into her own home to look after. while the owner says he 
is now looking for a new home. I must say with such unchristian neigh- 
bours I do not blame him. Had his pet been a young tiger or a black 
mamba my guess is no notice would have been taken. Look at the 
pre-christmas unconcern about an alleged sighting of a large bear on 
Hackney Marshes. It seems it is only spiders that arouse such fear 
although they are so much less dangerous than so many other pets. 

The second report we noted comes from Jarrow and in this case 
the fear of spiders was being put to the practical use of theif deterent. 
This was another bird-eating spider and was being used to guard 
jewellery at an exhibition. In Jarrow it appears these spiders can be 
hired for around £5 per month and come rather cheaper than the £4.500 
required to pay human security guards. 

According to the jewellery owner “Crooks hate things like dogs 
and spiders”. 
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Also in Jarrow four spiders were sold outright as Christmas presents. 
I hope the fortunate recipients have more understanding neighbours than 
those in St. Albans. — Editor. 


The next four items are reprinted with permission from Insect Con- 
servation News, No. 4, October 1981. 


Xerces Society — It seems particularly worthwhile to mention the USA- 
based Xerces Society. We have received some extremely interesting 
items from them, including the journal “Atala” and the newsletter 
“Wings’’, and it is clear that the American insect conservation movement 
can provide us with a very helpful example. The Society was founded 
several years later (1971) than our own AES Conservation Group, but 
has become professionally organised, with officers, directors and coun- 
sellors as well as a grant-aid scheme for conservation research. 

In addition to “Atala” and “Wings”, the Society produces educat- 
ional posters and leaflets and miscellaneous sheets such as the Xerces 
Society Collecting Policy. This Policy is remarkably in tune with our 
own (as yet the AES has put into print only its general Conservation 
Policy) and it is most encouraging to see that thinking people who 
understand insects will generate the same sensible ideas wherever they 
may be. 

If you wish to join, write to Stephen Chang (Treasurer, Xerces), 
304 West 236th Street, Bronx, New York 10463, USA, enclosing your 
name, address and subscription. For 1980, subscriptions in the USA 
(i.e. not allowing for bank charges) were $8.00, for students, $4.00. 

David Lonsdale. 


British dragonfly guide — A guide has been published by the Worcester- 
shire NCT Ltd, price 60p + 15p p&p. It contains a key to the ident- 
ification of all British adult dragonflies, an account of their biology and 
notes on their conservation and on their national status. (This notice 
comes from the Nottinghamshire TNC Newsletter which adds that a 
good report of the guide has come from a Nottinghamshire amateur 
naturalist. Copies can be obtained from the Worcs. Trust at The 
Lodge, Beacon Lane, Rednal, Birmingham B45 9XW, England. 


Conservation in the village — Nottinghamshire County Council has 
produced a leaflet entitled The Living Village. Written in conjunction 
with Nottinghamshire TNC and the Community Council for Notting- 
hamshire, this attractively illustrated sheet gives a succint account of 
village wildlife habitats. These habitats are among those especially dear 
to entomologists : churchyards, common land, village ponds, road and 
railway verges and domestic gardens. There are some useful guidelines 
on protecting and enhancing these habitats, and insects are well 
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catered for. It is, however, noteworthy that no advice is given about 
the protection of churchyard habitats, despite the dangers of over- 
zealous tidying-up. 

The only other point that entomologists might criticise is the un- 
qualified support given for erecting bird tables and nest boxes in the 
garden; a practice which many of us would like to see treated with a 
more tentative approach, bearing in mind our lack of knowledge of its 
overall ecological effects. The leaflet is available at 50p for 10 copies 
from Link House, 110 Mansfield Road, Nottingham NG1 3HL, England. 


Protected butterflies in the U.S.A. — In view of the current British 
interest in conservation by statute, it is interesting to note from Xerces 
Society publications that, in 1978, eight butterflies were the first insects 
to be scheduled as “endangered” or “‘threatened’’ by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior. The six “‘endangered species were all Californian; 
not surprisingly since Californian topography combines both a sharply 
contrasted array of restricted habitats and an environment in which 
urban and agricultural pressures are intense. These six butterflies are as 
follows: the El Segundo Blue (Shijimiaeoides battoides allyni), Lange’s 
Metalmark (Apodemia mormo langei), the Mission Blue (Plebejus 
icarioides missionensis) — of which we have a Xerces Society colour 
poster — the San Bruno Elfin (Caliophrys mossii bayensis), the Lotis 
Blue (Lycaeides argyrognomon lotis) and Smith’s Blue (Shijimiaeoides 
enoptes smithi). Most of these are extremely limited in distribution. The 
two “‘threatened”’ butterflies were the Schaus Swallowtail (Papilio aristo- 
demus ponceanus) and the Bahamian Swallowtail (P. androemon bon- 
hontei), both being Caribbean species which range north into Florida. 


The policy of the Xerces Society, like our own, is to draw attention 
to the overriding importance of habitat conservation for these and other 
rare insects, as opposed to controls on collecting which we regard at best 
as a last resort and at worst a source of alienation amongst the very 
people who can best help our cause. 


ORTHOPTERA IN EASTERN FRANCE AND THE DOLOMITES 
August 25th — September 9th, 1980 


The closure of French Channel ports in August 1980 meant some 
urgent re-thinging, as it had been our intention to aim for the Pyrenees 
— a reasonable proposition from Dieppe perhaps, but not so sensible 
from Ostende. 

For several reasons we decided to leave Belgium after the first night, 
when we camped at the coastal resort of Blankenberg. In this vicinity 
great green bush-cricket, Teftigonia viridissima L., Roesel’s bush- 
cricket, Metrioptera roeselii (Hagenbach) and meadow grasshopper, 
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Chorthippus parallelus (Zetterstedt) were all common. Doubtless other 
Species occurred but no real search was made. We were away early 
down the motorway past Liége and entered France via Givet on the 
edge of the Ardennes by lunch time. 


Our first real base for the holiday was made at a newly opened 
riverside campsite, on the banks of the Meuse opposite Monthérmé. It 
was a most attractive and interesting area and the weather proved 
reasonably sunny. The campsite below a steep, partly burnt-over 
wooded slope was excellent for both Orthoptera and butterflies. The 
latter included some newly emerged Camberwell beauties, Nymphalis 
antiopa L.; the delightful little map or changeling butterfly, Araschnia 
levana L., which resembled a tiny white admiral in this late summer 
brood; peacock; comma; small tortoiseshell; purple hairstreak (low down 
on scrub oak); brimstone; small white and Essex skipper. The most 
obvious Orthopterons were great green bush-crickets and large numbers 
of wood crickets, Nemobius sylvestris (Bosc). These seemed to be quite 
a feature of the Ardennes generally. Other species found around 
Monthérmé were dark bush-cricket, Pholidoptera grisecaptera (De Geer), 
woodland grasshopper, Omocestus rufipes (Zetterstedt); rufous grass- 
hopper Gomphocerippus rufus (L.); field grasshopper Chorthippus 
brunneus (Thunberg) in a few places up the hillside above the river; C. 
biguttulus (L.) and meadow grasshopper C. parallelus (Zetterstedt), both 
numerous everywhere. 


After three days in this very attractive locality we aimed for the 
Vosges. On the way, a limestone cutting by the roadside on D 964, a 
few kilometres north of Verdun, proved a particularly good site for 
Orthoptera. Several species were present including great green bush- 
cricket, Tettigonia viridissima; grey bush-cricket Platycleis albopunctata 
(Goeze); P. tessellata (Charpentier); Metrioptera bicolor (Philippi), 
together with various acridians such as: rufous grasshopper Gompho- 
cerippus rufus; woodland grasshopper, Omocestus rufipes; meadow 
grasshopper Chorthippus parallelus; field grasshoppers C. brunneus and 
C. biguttulus, including a green male variety. 


In the Voseges we again based ourselves at Rambershamp, Gerard- 
mer and were able to re-visit many good sites especially along the high- 
level Route des Crétes. Here we eventually found the elusive female of 
impressive and noisy Polysarcus denticauda (Charpentier). All species 
listed for sites 1-5 in my previous article (AES Bulletin Vol. 39: pp. 
160-161) were refound except lesser marsh grasshopper, Chorthippus 
albomarginatus (De Geer) and I now suspect my record for the species 
at Rambershamp was in error for the rather similar C. montanus 
(Charpentier) which was certainly present in waste-land by the lakeside, 
but not recorded in 1979. 
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Our route to the Dolomites lay through the southern edge of 
Germany and the westernmost ‘tail’ of Austria, from 30th August — Ist 
September. The weather was wet and stormy and no special search was 
made for Orthoptera during this journey; however a lay-by near Imst 
in Austria produced our very first contact with that very distinctive 
““songster’’ amongst grasshoppers, Chorthippus apricarius (L.) the loud 
and persistent stridulation of which has an unmistakable “‘ticking”’ over- 
tone. We found this insect to be locally very common in the granitic 
Pustertal in the extreme north of Italy which we reached on September 
2nd. The valley of the Pust would certainly seem worth careful study by 
entomologists even though rather dull for botanists whose sole aim is 
usually to travel the short distance south to the fabulous Dolomites 
without further delay. The Pust valley seems warm, dry, and well 
wooded with a fine and not too polluted river. We based ourselves in a 
campsite attached to a hotel at St. Sigmund (St. Sigismondo) at its 
western end. The riverside and meadows around St. Sigmund yielded 
plenty of C. apricarius and C. parallelus; a mature slender ground- 
hopper, Tetrix subulata (L.); dark bush-cricket Pholidoptera griseoap- 
tera; Roesel’s bush-cricket Metrioptera roeselii and rather surprisingly 
bog bush-cricket M. brachyptera which was not in its usual habitat. This 
comprises purple moor grass, Molinia caerulea (L.) and ericaceous scrub 
both in Britain, and the Dolomites — in both of which ranges it abounds. 
Farther east in the Pust valley, on dry banks by farm tracks there were 
wart-bitter, Decticus verrucivorus (L..), Tettigcnia cantans (Fussly) and 
grey bush-cricket Platycleis albopunctata, in a conspicuously long-winged 
form. There were also plenty of stripe-winged grasshopper Stenobothrus 
lineatus (Panzer) and Chorthippus biguttulus. No more sites for bog 
bush-cricket were found in this drier terrain. 


The Dolomites 


We had been told and also had read much about these extraordinary 
mountains and so were prepared for an unusual landscape but even so 
their reality was breath-taking. We entered their presence via Tolbach 
and left via the S 244 past St. Leonhard, but for effect I would suggest 
reversing the route, as in this way you are not suddenly in the middle 
of them, but can enjoy the way the first rounded spurs and blufts of 
limestone give way as altitude is gained, to the fantastic castellations and 
spires that crown the hidden lower buttresses in the thickly wooded 
valleys below. We spent September 2-9 in the mountains and were 
lucky in having only two wet days in what was a generally poor summer 
all over Western Europe. Our main base was a large and well-known 
campsite in a scenically impressive river valley just north of Cortina at 
Fiamina. This place possessed an outstanding limestone-woodland flora 
but was poor in Orthoptera. 
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Fig. 1. General view of meadow below Monte Piana. Site one. 


Compared with our trip to the Alps of Eastern France in 1979, we 
found the Orthoptera of the small strip of the Dolomites we were able to 
examine, to be far less numerous both in species and in individuals. 
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However, this is hardly a fair comparison, since it is with a single range 
of mountains against several widely separated ranges in the French Alps. 
One reason for the seemingly restricted selection of Orthoptera in the 
Dolomites was the fact that in many places woodland gave directly onto 
craggy alps without any substantiait grassy pasture zone in between. 
Significantly we saw most Orthoptera on the non-limestone, grass-covered 
and sheep-grazed ‘Pandon Chain. Interestingly some of the species locat- 
ed at higher levels in the Dolomites were far above the altitude limits 
quoted for them in Chaupard’s Faune de France: 56. We found bog 
bush-cricket, stripe-winged grasshopper and meadow grasshopper quite 
commonly at well over two thousand metres in several places by the 
higher passes. 


Species Recorded in the Dolomites 


1 1/9/80: Below Monte Piana. Swampy meadow and scrub at an 
altitude of around 1600m. along the western foot of M. Piana. 
Orthoptera: Tettigoniidae (Bush-crickets) Dectinae; Metrioptera 
brachyptera (L.), bog bush-cricket, very common. Acrididae (Grass- 
hoppers) Catantopinae: Posisma pedestris (L.) very common; 
Acridinae: Omocestus viridulus (L.) common green grasshopper and 
Chorthippus parallelus (Zetterstedt) meadow grasshopper, both very 
common. 

Butterflies noted: several Gonepteryx rhamni, brimstone and a 

Boloria sp., possibly second brood small pearl-bordered. 

2-5/9/80. Campsite environs at Fiamina. 

Orthoptera : Tettigoniidae; Tettigoniinae: Teftigonia  catans 

(Fuessly) common; Dectina Pholipotera griseoptera (De Geer) dark 

bush-cricket, present. Acrididae; Acridinae: Chorthippus parallelus, 

Meadow grasshopper, common. 

3. 2/9/1980. Roadside clearing in conifers by S48 near Pocol at 

about 1500 metres. Grassy patches amongst mature and self-sown 
yine, larch and spruce. 
Orthoptera: Tettigoniidae; Dectinae: Pholidoptera aptera (Fab.) 
common. A fine, wingless, black or dark brown diurnal bush-cricket 
with a distinctive bird-like trill. Acrididae: Catantopinae: Podisma 
pedestris restricted to open open places. Acridinae: Gomphocerip- 
pus rufus (L.) rufous grasshopper, very common right through the 
rocky woodlands of the Central Dolomites. Chorthippus parallelus, 
meadow grasshopper, present in open spaces but probably not in 
the actual woodland. Tetrigidae Tetrix sp. nymphs frequent; poss- 
ibly 7. tiurki (Krauss) but B.M. were not able to certainly identify 
the nymph sent. 

4. 2/9/1980. Swampy meadow near Pocol 1600m. Wet grassy meadow 
with patches of scrub and clumps of conifers on dry knolls. 


N 
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Orthoptera : Tettigoniidae; ‘Tettigoniinae : Tettigonia cantans 
common, including an all-brown male. Dectinae: Metrioptera 
brachyptera, bog bush-cricket abundant. Acrididae; Catantopinae: 
Podisma_ pedestris, common; Miramella_ carinthiaca, Puschnig, 
very common — much resembles Melanopus frigious Boheman, but 
lacks red on hind tibia and male has a more conspicuously pointed 
tip to abdomen (J. Reynolds, pers. comm.). Acridinae: Chorthippus 
parrallelus, meadow grasshopper, abundant. 

2/9/1980. Falzarego Pass. 2100 — 2200 metres. Rocky alpine grass- 
land at upper limit of conifers with much Pinus mugus. 
Orthoptera: Tettigoniidae, Dectinae: Metrioptera brachyptera, bog 


Fig. 2. Female Pholidoptera aptera carring a spermatophore from a recent 
mating. Site three. as chk 
Fig. 3. Male Miramella carinthiaca from Tres Croci. Site six. 
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bush-cricket. Frequent. Acrididae; Catantopinae: Podisma pedestris 
common. Acridinae: Chorthippus parallelus. meadow grasshopper, 
very common. Butterflies were also much in evidence at this high 
altitude and included the Boloria clossiana sp. seen at site 1; 
Aglais urticae 1. small tortoiseshell; at least two Erebia spp. and 
the pretty and unmistakable Lycaenid, Alublina orbitulus de- 
Prunner, alpine argus, in good numbers. I also saw a single Pyrgus 
sp. grizzled skipper. 

3/9/1980. Tre Croci; wet meadows, scrub and open woodland, 
1600 — 1700 metres. Orthoptera : Tettigoniidae; Tettigoniinae: 
Tettigonia cantans, common. Dectinae : Pholodoptera aptera, 
present; Metrioptera brachyptera, common. Acrididae; Catan- 
opinae: Miramella carinthiaca; Acridinae: Stauroderus scalaris 
(Fischer Waldheim) present; FEuthystira brachyptera (Ocskay); 
Gomphocerippus rufus, rufous grasshopper frequent: Chorthippus 
parallelus, meadow grasshopper, abundant. Tetigidae, Tetrix sp. 
Butterflies: Many Erebia, probably E. montanna de Prunner as well 
as the fritillary already mentioned; red admiral; small tortoisesheli 
and a single scarce copper, Heodes virgaureae (L.). 


3/9/1980. The Drei Zinnen; high alpine flora, 2400 — 2600 metres. 
Orthoptera: None found despite careful search. 

Butterflies were quite numerous and included alpine white Pontia 
callidice, small tortoiseshells as well as silver y moth Autographa 
gamma L. 


. 4/9/1980. Hay Meadows west of Andrez. 1500 — 1600 metres. 


Orthoptera: Tettigoniidae; Tettigoniinae: Tettigonia cantans. 
Common. Dectinae: Decticus verrucivorus (L.) wart-bitter, common; 
Metrioptera brachyptera, bog bush-cricket, common. Acrididae; 
Omocestus viridulous, common. Chorthippus biguttulus (L.) very 
common; C. parallelus, meadow grasshopper, very common. 
4/9/1980. Hot stony slope by S48 at Arabba. 1700 metres. A 
particularly good site for Orthoptera. 

Orthoptera : Tettigoniidae; Tettigoniinae: Tefttigonia cantans 
present, at about its upper limit. Dectinae: Metrioptera brachyp- 
tera common. Acrididae; Acridinae: Gomphocerus sibericus (L.): 
Stenobothrus rubicundulus (Germar) a most interesting species; the 
black winged males performed an extraordinary “song flight” like 
that of a pipit, — in which a curious loud buzz was produced with 
half opened wings on the descent. Very locally, plentiful in the area. 
Omocestus viridulus, common green grasshopper, common; Chor- 
thippus biguttulus, common; C. parallelus meadow grasshopper, 
common. 

4/9/1980 Pordoi Pass. Rocky slopes with grassy banks below the 
cable car line to Pordi Joch. 2300 metres. 
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Fig. 4. Female of Podisma pedestris from Site one. 


Orthoptera: Acrididae; Acridinae: Stenobothrus rubicundulus, 
common in one restricted area; S. /ineatus stripe-winged grass- 
hopper present in small numbers at a remarkably high altitude for 
the species; Chorthippus parallelus, meadow grasshopper, very 
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common. Tetrigidae: Tetrix sp. several nymphs. The apparent 
absence of Podisma pedestris was interesting. Butterflies: Aglais 
urticae, small tortoiseshell; Pontia callidice and the fritillary men- 
tioned earlier were all frequent here. 

59/1980. “‘Rest’”? day (wet) at second camp site at Campitello 
near Canazei. The camp site was in a riverside meadow full of 
meadow saffron in full flower. 

Orthoptera : Tettigoniidae; Tettigoniinae: Tettigonia cantans 
common. Acrididae; Acridinae: Omocestus virudulus, common 
green grasshopper, very common; no other Orthoptera species seen 
at the site during our three days stay here. 

7/9/1980. Fedaia Pass below M. Pandon. Sheep grazed grassy 
slopes and low scrub on south side of a non-limestone range of 
intrusive igneous rocks. This grassland was comparatively rich in 
Orthoptera at 2000 — 2300 metres. 

Orthoptera: Tettigoniidea; Dectinae: Pholidoptera aptera, frequent 
under dwarf scrub; Metrioptera brachyptera bog bush-cricket, very 
common to well over 2000 metres. Acrididae: Catantopinae: 
Miramella carinthiaca, frequent; Acridinae: Stenobothrus lineatus, 
stripe-winged grasshopper, present to 2300 metres; Gomphocerus 
sibericus common at least to 2300 metres: Chorthippus parallelus, 
meadow grasshopper, abundant to summit ridge at 2300 metres. 
No sign of Podisma pedestris in area searched from pass to summit 
ridge. Butterflies included the Erebia species and the fritillary 
already mentioned. 

7/9/1980. Open coniferous woodland on dry scree-covered slopes 
between Penia and the Fedaia Pass at about 1700 metres. 
Orthoptera: Tettigoniidae; Dectinae: Antaxius difformis (Morales) 
present under juniper and raspberry. Looks rather like a pale bog 
bush-cricket but the females are virtually wingless. The stridulation 
of the males is rather like that of bog bush-cricket. Acrididae: 
Acridinae: Gomphocerippus rufus, rufous grasshopper — very 
common. No other species detected in the area searched but 
Omocestus viridulus common green grasshopper was numerous in 
the cow pastures at about 1400 metres just below the woodland 
zone. It was in fact the only species located; even C. parallelus 
seemed not to occur here. 

8/9/1980. Sella Pass. High altitude cattle pasture on limestone at 
around 2200 — 2250 metres. 

Orthoptera: Tettigoniidae; Dectinae: Metrioptera brachyptera bog 
bush-cricket localised in moister hollows. Acrididae; Acridinae: 
Stenobothrus lineatus, stripe-winged grasshopper, present; Gompho- 
cerus sibericus, common: Omocestus viridulus common green grass- 
hopper, frequent; Chorthippus parallelus meadow grasshopper, 
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abundant. No sign of P. pedestris. Butterflies included the fritillary 

seen elsewhere; smali tortoiseshell; what appeared to be Chalk hill 

blue Lysandra coridon L. or something very similar, and a few 

Alublina orbitulus. 

I feel that insufficient of the region was examined for Orthoptera 
to make any firm conclusions about their distributions in the Dolomites. 
A further visit is to be made when possible. Two surprising apparent 
absentees from the sites examined were the red winged grasshopper. 
Psophus stridulus (L.) which is certainly reported from these mountains 
and Omocestrus rufipes (Zetterstedt), woodland grasshopper. The 
ubiquitousness of Chorthippus parallelus, meadow grasshopper, and 
abundance of Gomphocerippus rufus in the conifer woodland on the 
rough limestone cliffsides seem to me to be especially interesting features 
of the Orthopteran fauna of the Dolomites. 
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SAMPLING EUROPEAN ORTHOPTERA 


In 1979 I spent most of August and the first week of September 
touring the Continent. One of the objects of the trip was to observe and 
collect Orthoptera. I went by train having bought an Interrail train pass. 
1 travelled with two friends and we camped, or slept on trains. 

The first stop was at Samois in Northern France. In the long grass 
close to the River Seine were large numbers of Conocephalus discolor 
and Tettigonia viridissima with Chorthippus parallelus, Metrioptera 
roeselii and Pholidoptera griseoaptera in damper places. Specimens of 
Omocestus rufipes, Leptophyes punctatissima, Phaneroptera falcata and 
Chrysochraon dispar were found in woodland rides close by. The 
following day we travelled the short distance to Fontainbleau and went 
in search of insects in an area of heath and woodland close to the town. 
Notable species here were Meconema thalassinum, Chorthippus vagans, 
Omocestus rufipes, Nemobius sylvestris and Ectobius lucidus (Dictyop- 
tera). There were also some interesting butterflies at this site such as 

Hipparchia fagi and Argynis paphia var. valenzina. As the weather 
began to deteriorate we travelled south to the Pyrenees. 


A grassy field at Font Romeu provided a splendid site for Orthoptera. 
Tettigonia viridissima was perhaps the most obvious species and several 
grasshoppers including Chorthippus apricarius and C. dorsatus were 
present. After a brief stop at Bourg Madame where collecting yielded 
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just one species. Teftigonia viridissima, we crossed into Spain to explore ; | 
the promising region of La Molina. A marshy clearing amongst conif- 
erous woods looked particularly good and I scon found a large variety 
oi grasshoppers. the most interesting of which were Stenobothrus nigro- 
maculatus and Omocestus broelemanni: the latter species has been 
previously known only from the Val d’Eyne on the French side of the 
eastern Pyrenees. Wishing to get above the tree-line, a mountain was 
selected of height 1984 m and we set off to climb it. As we left the trees 
behind the fauna began to look decidedly alpine. The only common 
butterfly on this rounded grassy peak was Erebia hispania rondoui. 
Only one species of grasshopper was present at this altitude, Cophopo- 
disma pyrenea and on the damper, lower slopes amongst the low bushes 
were good number of Mefrioptera buyssoni. 

The next collecting site was at Sagunto where we had to spend a 
night at the railway station as the train to Teruel did not leave till early 
in the morning. Both the brown and green forms of Ruspolia nitidula 
were taken from the wail of the station close to a light. Gryllus bimacu- 
latus provided song and Blatta erientalis (Diciyoptera) crawled around 


under chairs in search of scraps of food. 


On arriving at Teruel I was happily surprised to locate not only a 
bus station but also a bus which was about to leave for Albarracin in 
the Montes Universales. We arrived at Albarracin later in the afternoon 
and camped by the river for several days. Butterflies, for which this 
region is famous. were everywhere in large numbers and included 
Erebia zapateri, Lysandra coridon caelestissima and Lysandra albicans. 
As dusk fell. quite a chorus of Orthoptera could be heard, so I went out 
to track them down. I soon found Teftigonia viridissima and Gryllus 
bimaculatus. On a bush by the river I caught a male Thyreonotus 
corsicus montanus, having heard its superb shrill song. Oecanthus 
pellucens was singing in most of the trees and was quite hard to catch. 
The habitats at Albarracin range from dry rocky slopes to pine woods 
and marshes in the valley bottoms. Chorthippus jucundus was abundant 
amoung sedges in marshy places. This is an attractive large bright green 
grasshopper with red tibiae. Omocestus panteli was found in the same 
sort of habitat. Oedipoda fuscocincta coerulea has blue hindwings 
making it a most attractive insect in flight. At Albarracin the colour of 
the forewings ranged from grey to red-brown: there was close assoc- 
iation between this colour and the colour of the rocks amongst which 
it occurred. 

Spectacular views were obtained from the Pico de Valeta in the 
Sierra Nevada which can be reached by bus from Granada. The only 
insect found in this peak was a specimen of A glais urticae sunning itself 
among the rocks and sparse alpine flowers. We descended to around 
2200 m where there was more vegetation. The most common butterflies 
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were Satyrus actea and Erebia hispania hispania and 1 was excited to 
capture a battered specimen of Pseudochazera hippolyte as late as 
mid-August. The most interesting member of the Orthoptera was the 
Pamphagid Eumigus? monticulus of which I obtained a female specimen 
as it crawled among the rocks. I heard the sharp infrequent chirps ot 
Uromenus brunneri which favoured low thorny bushes. The city of 
Granada itself yielded no more than Omocestus viridulus and Chor- 
thippus jacobsi, although the gardens of the Alhambra were rich in other 
insects including cicadas, the dragonflies Anax imperator and Caloptery« 
sp. and the butterflies Pandoriana pandora and Iphiclides podalirius 
feisthamelii. 


A park in Madrid was a good site for Orthoptera, the habitat con- 
sisting of dry sandy soil shaded by evergreen oaks, around which hornets, 
Vespa crabro, purple hairstreaks, Quercusia quercus ibirica and Lestes 
barbara (Odonata) were flying. Single specimens of Platycleis intermedia, 
Sphingonotus azurescens and Dociostarus jagol occidentalis were taken. 


From Madrid we travelled towards the Alps and arrived at Vallor- 
cine after being delayed by a French rail strike. The weather was poor 
with light showers, so collecting was limited to one afternoon. Never- 
the less, some typical alpine insects were seen such as Tettigonia cantans, 
Metrioptera saussuriana and the butterflies EKrebia epiphron, E. manto 
and Clossiana titania. As the weather worsened we decided to go south 
and travelled overnight tc Rome where a day was spent sightseeing. A 
further overnight journey was made to Catania in Sicily. Finding Catania 
unimpressive we moved into the hills to Castro Reale where we spent 2 
few days of comparative rest at the youth hostel. This building was an 
ideal centre for the entomologist with an abundance of insect life in the 
hostel garden and surrounding woods. The hawkmoths Acherontia 
atropos and Herse convolvuli were captured on the hostel walls as were 
an adult ant-lion and specimens of Decticus albifrons. 


News of an imminent Italian rail strike persuaded us to go north 
on crowded delayed trains to Austria. The region around Villach 
yielded severa! species; the large grasshopper Mecostethus alliaceus was 
common in lush grass and on heathland under pines were some small 
cockroach nymphs, possibly Phyllodromica sn.. A short excursion was 
made into the neighbouring Julian Alps of Yugoslavia where a good 
variety of bushcrickets was found including a female Decticus verruciv- 
orus and the large black Philidoptera aptera. 


The last entomological day of the trip was spent in Switzerland 
near Grindelwald, in a meadow below the Eiger. Decticus verrucivorous 
abounded in areas of short grass and all specimens observed were of the 
green variety. A single specimen of Miramella alpina alpina was also 
taken. 
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Key: 
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LIST OF SPECIES 


S = Samois, Seine-et-Marne, France, 7 viii ; 


Fo = Fontainebleau, Seine-et-Marne, France, 8 viii ; 
N = Narbonne, Aude, France, 9 viii ; 
F 


R = Font Romeu, Pyr. Or., France, 10 viii ; 


BM Bourg Madame, Pyr. Or., France, 10 viii ; 
M = La Molina, Gerona, Spain, II viii ; 
SG = Sagunto, Spain, 12 viii ; 


> 


= Albarracin, Teruel, Spain, 13-15 viii ; 
SN = Sierra Nevada, 2200m, Road to Pico de Valeta, 18 viii 
G = Granada, Spain, 19 viii; 


Md = Madrid, Spain, 20-21 viii ; 

Ch = Chatelard, Valais, Switzerland, 23 viii ; 
V = Vallorcine, Ht. Sav., France, 23 viii ; 

R = Rome, 25 viii; 

C = Catania, Sicily, 26-27 vii ; 

CR = Castro Reale, Sicily, 27-29 viii; 

V1 = Villach, Carinthia, Austria, 31 viii ; 

Y = Julian Alps, Yugoslavia, I ix ; 


Ar = Arlberg Pass, Austria, 2 ix ; 
GW = Grindelwald, Switzerland, 4 ix. 


DICTYOPTERA 


Blattodea : Blattidae 

Blatta orientalis L. (N, SG, Md, R) 
Polyphagidae 
Polyphaga aegyptica (L.) (CR) 
Ectobiidae 

Ectobtus lucidus (Hagenbach) (Fo) 
Phyllodromica? sp. (VI) 

Mantodea : Mantidae 
Mantis religisoa (L.) (CR) 


ORTHOPTERA 
Ensifera : Tettigonidae ; Tettigoniidae 
Meconematinae 
Meconema thalassinum (De Geer) (Fo) 
Tettigoniinae 


Tettigonia cantans (Fuessly) (V, V1) 

Tettigonia viridissima (L.) (S, Fo, FR, BM, A) 
Dectieinae 

Decticus verrucivorus (L.) (FR, Y, Ar, GW) 

Decticus albifrons (F.) (CR) 

Platycleis albopunctata albapunctata (Goeze) (Ch) 

P. a. hispanica Zeuner (A) 

P. intermedia (Serville) (Md) 

Metrioptera brachyptera (L.) (Y) 

M. saussuriana F.G. (V) 

M. buyssoni Saulcy (M) 

M. roeselin (Hagenbach) (S) 

Pholidoptera griseoaptera (De Geer) (S) 

P. aptera aptera ‘F.) (Y) 

Thyreonotus corsicus montanus Bolivar (A) 
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Conocephalinae 
Conocephalus discolour (Thunberg) (S) 
Copiphorinae 
Ruspolia nitidula (Scopoli) (SG) 
Phaneropterinae 
Phaneroptera falcata (Poda) (S) 
P. nana Fieger (R, CR) 
Leptophyes punctatissima (Bosc) (S) 
Ephippigerinae 
Uromenus brunneri (Bolivar) (SN) 
Grylloidea: Gryllidae 
Nemobius sylvestris (Bosc) (Fo) 
Gryllus bimaculatus De Geer (SG, A) 
Iecanthus pellucens (Scopoli) (A) 
Caelifera: Acridoidea; Acrididae 
Catantopinae 
Miramella alpina alpina (Kollar) (GW) 
Cophopodisma pyrenea (Fischer) (M) 
Calliptamus? barbarus (Costa) (A, CR) 
Anacridium aegyptium (L) (C) 
Pamphaginae 
Eumigus? monticulus (Rambur) (SN) 
Oedipodinae 
Oedipoda caerulescens sulfurescens Saussure (C, CR) 
O. fuscocincta coerulea Saussure (A, SN) 
Sphingonotus azurescens (Rambur) (M) 
Mecoctethus alliaceus (Germar) (VI) 
Gomphocerinae 
Chrysochraon (Chrysochraon) dispar (Germar) (S) 
C. (Euthystira) brachyptera (Ocskay) (V, V1) 
Stenobothrus mgromaculatus (Herrich-Schaffer) (M) 
Omocestrus viridulus (L.) (G) 
O. rufipes (Zettestedt) ( S, Fo) 
O. broelemanni (Azam) (M) 
O. panteli Bolivar (A) 
Chorthippus vagans (Eversmann) (Fo) 
C. brunneus (Thunberg) (S) 
mollis (Charpentier) (A) 
. parallelus parallelus (Zetterstedt) (S) 
p. erythropus Faber (FR, M) 
. apricarius (L.) (FR, M) 
. dorsatus (Zetterstedt) (FR) 
. jacobsi Harz (A, G) 
. binotatus binotatus (Charpentier) (SN) 
Euchorthippus pulvinatus (Fischer de Waldeim) (A) 
E. chopardi Descamps (A) 
Dociostarus jagoi occidentalis (Soltani (Md) 


1D) CLS OS 


Many of these specimens were presented to Dr. D. R. Ragge at the 
British Museum (Natural History) where Mr. James Reynolds kindly 
identified them for me. I thank my friends Mr. M. Roberts and Mr. P. 
Widgery for tolerating my entomological activities on the tour. 

John Paul (7183) 
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THE TIMING OF ECDYSES IN EXTATOSOMA TIARATUM 
Introduction 


The ecdyses of large insects e.g. a stick insect is a very critical 
period. During the ecdysis period which takes about 10 minutes, and 
until the skin is hard which takes about 90 minutes (Carlberg. a) the 
insect is defenceless. To avoid predators the insect must carry out the 
ecdyses in a time when the predator is not active. 

In this paper the timing of ecdyses in the Australian stick insect 
Extatosoma tiaratum (MacLeay) is studied in relation to its reproduction 
biology. 

Material and Methods 

The insects studied were reared during 1976 — 1978. For inform- 
ation about rearing conditions see Carlberg (b and c). Calculations of 
X. were made according to Clarke (1963). 

Results 


From Table 1 it can be seen that most insects carried out their 
ecdyses during dusk to dawn, even if several carried out their ecdyses 
during the day. For the males a rather large number moulted during the 
day, while for the females a smaller fraction moulted during the day. 
All X? values (except those for the final moult of the males) indicates 
that it is a nonrandom time for the ecdyses i.e. a significant preference 
for the dark period. The X? values for the dark period showed a pref- 
erence for the late part of the night to the early morning, than for the 
early part of the night. 

Discussion 


Clark (1978) said that the ecdyses of E. tiaratum took place at dusk. 
This is not completely the same result as I found. He further said that 
the ecdyses of Bacillus rossius Rossi and Acrophylla wuelfingi (Redten- 
bacher) were carried out in the middle of the day and during the night 
respectively. For Acrophylla tessellata Gray, Korboot (1961) reported 
that the ecdyses were carried out at night or very early morning. This is 
similar to the results that I found for FE. tiaratum. 

If the time of the final ecdyses for the males are independent of the 
time of the day as shown in Table 1 it is very interesting. This wouid 
mean the males being more exposed to predators than the females. More 
females in captivity reach adulthood that the males, but the sex ratio of 
adults in captivity were 42 per cent females and 58 per cent males (Carl- 
berg, d). Since the females of some Phasmida can store their sperms for 
some months (Carlberg, e) the male is not completely necessary for the 
whole adult life of the female. The male of E. tiaratum has a shorter 
adult life than the female (Carlberg, b). One male can serve more than 
one female so an excess of females can be accepted by nature. If 
no males reach the female she can reproduce herself and the species 
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parthenogenetically although there is a lower reproduction rate in parth- 

enogenetic stocks (Carlberg, f). Finally, it should be pointed out that for 

a species like E. tiaratum to survive, the females must survive, and there- 

fore the males can act as prey in order to keep the predator busy with 

eating them and so leaving the females in peace. 
Ulf Carlberg (5771) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Provisional Atlas of the Arachnides of the British Isles, Part I: 
Pseudoscorpions by Philip E. Jones. pp. 36. A4, spring binder. Biological 
Records Centre, Huntingdon 1980. Price £2.00. 

Pseudoscorpions are small arthropods and there are hardly more 
people interested in them than there are species (25) in this country. 
This atlas therefore shows the dedication of a small band and in spite 
of the fact that to some extent this may be an atlas of the distribution 
of those interested in these animals, the ‘scatter’ of distribution does show 
that the coverage is fairly wide with Eire rather better covered than 
Scotland. Records are also very thin on the ground in the border 
country, around the Wash, and the northerly half of the west country. 

Of particular use for this little-known difficult and not too well 
documented group, are the brief informational notes given under each 
species. 

It is hoped that by turning to and documenting the less well-known 
and more difficult groups, the Biological Records Centre will give a 
boost to their further study. This atlas is a step in that direction. 

Editor. 
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Addendum to “Den lille gra’. Reviewed on page 167 of the November 
last issue we stated this was not priced. In fact it comes in two formats, 
AS and A6. Either size costs Danish Kroner 25.0 post free and may be 
obtained from Per Stadel Mielsen, Skovskellet 35A, 2840 Holte, 
Denmark. Your editor apologises for this omission. 


Insects and fungi associated with Carduus thistles (Compositae) by 
S. W. T. Batra, J. R. Coulson, P. H. Dunn and P. E. Boldt. pp (2), 100, 
1 col. pl. small 8vo. USDA, Technical Bulletin 1616. Paperback. Wash- 
ington. 1981. Not priced. 


Many years ago your Society set the fashion in publishing an 
account of insects associated with the Wayfaring tree. A few accounts 
fixed on a single plant species have followed and now we have a rather 
substantial one based on Carduus thistles. Although this is an American 
publication its coverage is world-wide and the reason for this is that this 
book is primarily a bringing together of all the information that has 
been gathered in the interesting search of some biological control 
mechanism to act in clearing American pastures of that scourge of 
cattle, the thistle as a weed. The result is an extremely useful and 
informative book which is an absolute mine of information about all 
the insects (and fungi) that have ever been seriously recorded upon 
thistles. It is therefore of use as a guide from which to help identify 
any insect found on a thistle and as a base from which to locate existing 
knowledge and then expand upon it. 


There is a brief introduction concerning the economic (considerable) 
importance of Carduus thistles (there are some 70 species) and the 
possibility of their control by biological means. The great bulk of the 


- book however is taken up by a listing by orders of the phytophagous 


insects associated with them. In a number of cases the insect has not 


- been identified. For instance unidentified adult Collembola have been 
~ recorded on Carduus pycnocephalus in Southern Europe. Since this is 


the only Collembolon recorded, any such found feeding on any thistle 
would be well worthwhile getting identified. 


Under each insect listed there are three subheadings. Plant Records: 


The list of thistle species from which it has been recorded together with 
_ the country (or Continent) of the record. 


Remarks: These vary from the pithy ‘occasional visitor” to the 
lengthy, giving not only quite detailed lifehistory notes but also a 
summary of labaratory tests that have been carried out as to the insects’ 
suitability as control agent. This part of the book is a masterpiece of 
condensing and summarising known information. 

Sources: A listing of the references upon which the plant records 
and remarks are based. A bibliography of these and an index complete 
the book. This last is helpfully divided into Fungi, Insects and Plants. 
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For the statistically minded the pages devoted to the major orders 
are: Hemiptera 10, Coleoptera 40, Lepidoptera 10, Diptera 9. So while 
this is perhaps more a book for the Coleopterist it will not come amiss 
either to the generalist or indeed to the ecologist. 

Interestingly enough, Cambridge University Press is proposing to 
publish a complimentary volume on Insects and (Cirsium) Thistles later 
this year. Brian Gardiner. 


A History of the Butterflies and Moths of Sussex. By Colin Pratt. 
Published by Borough of Brighton Booth Museum of Natural History 
1981. Hardback 8vo. pp. 356, 8 col. plates. Price £9.95. 

This book is modestly described in the forward as “‘a contribution 
towards a definitive work”, but I must doubt whether a more compre- 
hensive and extensive work on the history of the Sussex Lepidoptera will 
ever be published, unless it be a revision of the present 356 page volume. 
After all, the market for such an esoteric book must inevitably be small, 
although by its quality, and the obvious scale of the effort and researcn 
that have gone into it, it deserves to find a wide audience. 

The introductory chapters — foreword, preface and introduction — 
between them give an outline of the scope of the work, the criteria used 
for the inclusion/exclusion of records, and definitions of the frequently- 
used descriptive terms in the text. There are also notes on factors such 
as habitat changes, weather, introductions, and collecting methods which 
have affected records over the past century or so. In addition, there is 
a bibliography (unusually placed near the front), a list of useful addresses, 
and two maps showing surface geology and land-use. 

One complaint which must be made however is on the quality of 
the grammar and spelling (eg “phenomenum’’, sic.), and the ungainly 
style of the opening chapters. Not merely syntactical errors but also 
modern bétes noires such as “‘at this point in time” abound. The follow- 
ing passage: “*... about 25 per cent of the species found in Sussex have 
significantly decreased in frequency (ie have become considerably more 
occasional in numbers and/or appear in altogether smaller numbers)” 
appears to me to be quite meaningless. After all, without an objective 
definition of ‘‘significantly’’ or “‘considerably”, how is the magicai 
statistic of 25 per cent arrived at? Such pseudo-statistics are merely 
misleading. 

The bulk of the work is far more succinct in style and happily less 
afflicted by errors. Each species is individually considered, with a note 
on its status and distribution, followed by a paragraph or more on its 
history within the county. Whereas most local surveys comprise a rather 
dreary catalogue of dates and localities, this book is quite readable and 
pleasant to dip into. Abbreviations have been avoided and although the 
space allotted to each species is necessarily quite small (with about 
2-5 species/page), a wealth of information is provided concerning past 
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and present status, habitats, and occasional anecdotes. This information 
is supplemented in many cases by maps, which are useful, and some 
half-tone photographs, most of which lack contrast and sharpness. The 
eight colour plates, illustrating many of the rarer and more interesting 
species, are excellent by comparison. 

The first appendix is a listing of dates, localities and authors 
covering all of the most notable species on the Sussex list. This will be 
very useful I feel, especially to those wishing to study the subject in more 
detail. 

Appendices 2-4 are a condensed summary of ten year’s light trapping 
at Peacehaven. Information on the mean air temperature, sunshine 
hours, number of individuals and species trapped is presented graphically. 
Unfortunately no correlation between the former and latter two sets of 
data is apparent, nor is one proffered in the text. However, the exercise 
has provided an objective ‘Annual average’ single site frequency for 
1970-9 which is rather neatly presented in the Index, together with a 
brief written comment on the “Usual Sussex status’? over the same 
period. The index thus provides an idea of each Insect’s status at a 
glance as well as referring to its correct page. 

This book is very well produced. and should be purchased by any- 
one interested in Natural History in Sussex, or indeed anyone who 
wishes to see how any local survey can be attractively styled and 
presented. CLG. 


Butterflies of the Rocky Mountain States. Edited by C. D. Ferris and 
F. Martin Brown. 442 pp. 4 colour plates, b/w photographs of habitats 
and all species described. line drawings and maps. University of Okla- 
homa Press. Price $15.95 (paper-back) and $30 (cloth bound). 


This is the latest of severai new field guides to the butterflies of the 
United States. The size, 10” X 7”, makes the book a little bulky for 
field use but it will be an invaluable aid to the identification and study 
of the butterflies of the region covered, the mountains from the Canadian 
border to the north of New Mexico. The first chapter by S. L. Ellis 
deals with the biogeography of the region, describing habitat and vege- 
tation, with a brief note on conservation. Chapter 2 deals with the 
bionomics of butterflies with observations on migration, mating, feeding 
habits, parasites and diseases and genetics. Anatomy and taxonomy are 
considered in Chapters 3 and 4 and collecting and curating in Chapter 5. 
The remaining chapters, 6 te 10, deai each with a family or super-family 
— Hesperiidae, Pieridae, Papilionidae, Lycaenoidea, Nymphaloidea — 
giving a brief general description, first of the family, then the genus, 
followed by a detailed description of each species with b/w photographs 
of the upper- and underside of each, dealing with identification of the 
imago, range and habitat, larva, pupa, foodplants and any sub-species. 
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The scientific name, author and date. type-locality and common names, 
where applicable, are given. 

There is a glossary. an extensive bibliography. a brief discussion on 
genitalic dissection, a check-list of the species included in the book and 
finally a distribution map for each species, with a dot for each county in 
which the species has been recorded, giving an indication of range 
without any precise locality being noted. 

Any member contemplating collecting the butterflies of the States 
will want to acquire this book and the publishers are to be congratulated 
on an excellent production. The ‘perfect’ binding of the paper-back 
version will quickly disintegrate with handling and it might be better to 
acquire the cloth-bound book or rebind the cheaper one. P.W.C. 


Collins Guide to the Pests, Diseases and Disorders of Garden Plants by 
Stefan Guczacki and Keith Harris. illustr. by Brian Hargreaves, 512 pp. 
1981. ISBN 0 00 219101 2, £15.00. 


The importance of garden habitats in insect conservation invites a 
careful look at any new book dealing with pest and disease control. 
This book is clearly a major contribution to amateur horticulture and 
will be a great boon to those who wish to understand something of their 
gardening problems rather than dashing off to buy the first concoction 
which promises to kill everything that looks vaguely like an insect or a 
fungus. As a plant pathologist. your reviewer has noted a few inaccur- 
acies, but in general there is every sign of painstaking compilation and 
a desire to be up to date in the advice given. As a reference work, it is 
usefully laid out, comprising a compendium of pests, diseases and 
disorders listed under each of an alphabetical list of plant names and 
then treatment of the pests etc. under their own headings. This latter 
part of the book accounts for over two-thirds of the text. Between the 
two main sections is a set of colour plates by Brian Hargreaves. As a 
means of conveying the colour and texture of the damaged plants, these 
plates are a bit of a mixed bag, the best ones being those that don’t need 
too much idea of texture, and the woody plant illustrations are some- 
what ineffectual and convey no idea of scale. Perhaps a mix of artwork 
and photographs would have been more useful. 

From the insect conservationist’s point of view, this book is a step 
in the right direction. The authors are at pains to point out that chemical 
control is not the only control and that it should to some extent be a 
last resort and then used wisely. One may hope that the reader will study 
the introductory parts of the book properly, for that is where these points 
are made and where non-chemical methods such as natural control. bio- 
logical control, resistant cultivars, crop rotation, hygiene and general 
management are described. Perhaps it is for conciseness that this 
emphasis is not always strongly made in the notes on control for the 
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individually listed pests and diseases, particularly where a prophylactic 
chemical control is being advocated. It is however, hard to see how the 
authors could have done much better in the available space. Perhaps 
the next edition should have a running footnote such as ‘“‘consult the 
general guidelines on wildlife conservation before using any chemical’’! 

D.L. 


Woodlands: a Practical Conservation Handbook, compiled by Alan 
Brooks for the British Trust for Conservation Volunteers, 187 pp. 
ISBN 0 9501643 7 2 £5.75(?). 1980. 


Many books and pamphlets have been published on the management 
of forests and woodlands, notably the excellent publications of the 
British Forestry Commission. There is, however, a special blend of 
information which is needed by conservation workers, and this is what 
this handbook sets out very successfully to achieve. A glance at the list 
of people who have advised on the compilation of the book shows that 
the best possible advice has been sought in most cases. 


An introduction to woodlands and the variety which they present 
is followed by some concise and informative notes on ecosystems and 
there then follows a section on the ways in which these ecological features 
can be protected and enhanced. It is pleasing to see that the dead wood 
habitat is not neglected here but it is emphasised in relation only to the 
important dead wood areas: old parks and pasture woodlands, and it 
would be nice to see some encouragement of the enhancement of this 
habitat in younger woodlands. 


The bulk of the text is obviously a practical guide, and deals with 
such matters as equipment, safety, planting, maintenance and felling as 
well as economic utilisation of wood and legal matters. Returning to the 
subject of dead wood, there is a well expressed statement of the impor- 
tance of the consideration of this habitat when planning to dispose of 
loppings etc. by burning. However, there are other points at which 
instructions for burning are not accompanied by a re-iteration of this 
very important point. Perhaps we are asking a lot here, but there is no 
doubt that any book into which one dips for quick guidance can be 
improved by the brief inclusion of things like the dead wood idea at all 
points where they are relevant. In the case of this handbook an obvious 
place to reiterate the importance of dead wood would have been in the 
section dealing with the marketing of firewood; a legitimate use of wood, 
but not the best thing if conservation in its widest sense is one’s aim. 
These remarks do not, however, detract from the fact that this book is 
a ‘must’ for all woodland conservationists. D.L. 
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The reviews following are all taken from “Habitat”. They are by no 
means entirely entomological, but all have a bearing either on ecology, 
conservation, or natural history for the youngster. 


The Young Ecologist by Neil Arnold. Published by Ward Lock. £3.95. 


Anyone who has visited Radipole School where Neil Arnold teaches 
will know how well qualified he is te write a book for young ecologists. 
This particular text is an excellent introduction to studies which can be 
carried out by young people betwwen 11 and 15 years old encouraging 
them to understand the meaning of the term ecology through active 
participation. Attractively presented with a useful book list and 
addresses to write to for further information, this book will point many 
would-be ecologists in the right direction. 


Beningfield’s Butterflies. Paintings and Drawings by Gordon Bening- 
field. Text by Robert Goodden. Published by Penguin Books. £4.95. Pb. 


Whether or not you are as keen on butterflies as you are on Gordon 
Beningfield’s beautiful illustrations this is a ‘must’, especially during 
Butterfly Conservation Year. Rich colour plates interspersed with 
preliminary sketches and descriptions of species capture the ephemeral 
nature of these beautiful insects whose decreasing presence is an 
indicator of the rapid rate of change in the British countryside. This 
book is an appreciation of the contribution butterflies make to our wild- 
life by a skilful and evocative artist. 


The Oxford Companion to Animal Behaviour edited by David Mc 
Farland. Published by Oxford University Press. Price £17.50. 


This is a reference book for the amateur naturalist with material 
presented in the form of over 200 articles on specific topics. The style 
is lucid and the articles long enough to be useful to those with little 
general knowledge of animal behaviour (though prior reading of an 
introductory text on the subject would certainly make use of this book 
easier and more fruitful). Scholarly precision has not been sacrificed in 
the attainment of clarity, so the book will be useful to professional 
zoologists needing quickly to discover modern opinion on some behavy- 
ioural topic. The editor has presented modern thought on the mainstream 
of behavioural science whilst avoiding the temptation to dwell too much 
on subjects that are currently in vogue but which may prove not to be 
of lasting importance. The sorts of topics covered are amazingly diverse, 
including some that appear at first to be somewhat trivial (eg household 
pets), though these turn out to be as useful as the rest. For this quality 
and 608 pages of small print, the price is not excessive. 
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The Local Government and Land Act 1980: A Layman’s Guide by 
Steve Gillon, Marc Dorfman and Andy Moye. Published by the Town 
and Country Planning Association. Price £1 plus postage. 


This Act, one of the most complicated and most amended ever to 
be passed, has far reaching implications for environmental protection. 
It changes pollution and development controls, prevents some buildings 
being listed, introduces fees for planning applications, sets up registers 
of urban wasteland, sets up Urban Development Corporations for 
London and Liverpool docklands, allows for ‘enterprise zones’ in which 
planning requirements are reduced, and abolishes central Government 
control over a wide range of matters including tree preservation orders 
and footpaths. All this is just one aspect of an Act which also introduces 
a completely new system of financing local government. Such compli- 
cated legislation needs an accurate guide to it and this the TCPA 
Planning Aid Unit have done. Useful and valuable for local environ- 
mental vigilantes and national group alike. 


Nature Guides. Published by Usborne. Price £2.50 each. Ppb. 

The first five titles in this series cover the Lake District, South East 
England, Wales, Scotland and the West Country. Each book describes 
the great variety of birds, wild flowers, mammals and other wildlife 


- found in each region and the habitats in which they are found. Apart 


from the colour photographs and paintings as aids to identification of 
species, there are maps and a gazetter of places to visit. The latter 


includes nature reserves and trails, country parks, zoos, museums and 
_ study centres. Useful introductory pocket guides written by specialists. 


International Organisation and the Conservaiion of Nature by Robert 


_ Boardman. Published by MacMillan Press. Price £14. 


It is not very often that a book appears about an organisation or 


_ organisations in the conservation world and thus the appearance of this 
_ book is long overdue. An overview of international conservation, its 


development, role and current structure in a global context is not only 


_ useful for amateur and professional conservationists, but for lawyers, 


_ politicians and others who wish to find their way through what often 
appears to be a jungle of disparate organisations. In fact what really 


exists is a sophisticated network of bodies who work closely together 


on a wide range of research, campaigns and projects. Considerable 


space is devoted to the establishment of IUCN in 1948, its structure and 


_ work, and useful case studies covering Polar conservation, East African 
_ wildlife and migratory bird protection are included. Although the book 


| just predates the launching of the World Conservation Strategy it 


succinctly chronicles the events that have lead to the concept that 
embodies it — the idea that development and conservation must go hand 
in hand. 
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Taking Genetics into the Countryside by E. B. Ford. Published by 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. Price £9.95. 


The study of genetics has come a long way since Mendel began his 
experiments in the 1860s and it has dramatically extended our under- 
standing of the bio'ogical sciences. Professor Ford is a world authority 
in the field of (ecological) genetics and he has attempted a ‘popular’ 
book on his fascinating but infinitely complex subject. It deals principally 
with the flora and fauna of the British Isles and is aimed at the student. 
the natural historian and the curious country lover everywhere. This is 
by no means a ‘plain guide’ to genetics as, per force, complex equations 
and diagrams appear in the text, but Professor Ford writes clearly and 
concisely. He begins with a general introduction and then shows how 
genetics determines variation. competition and survival in wild species; 
examines the physiological adjustments tc new environments caused by 
environmental pollution, or as a response to alterations in land usage 
and agriculture, and finally, looks at where the continual evolutionary 
process seems to be taking us. Black and white photographs, a glossary 
and bibliography complete the text. This book makes it obvious that 
the maintenance of genetic diversity is essential for the continuation of 
the web of life on our planet. 


Sharing Nature with Children by Joseph Bharat Cornell. Published by 
Exley Publications in association with Inter-Action Inprint. Price £2.95. 


This is a completely new and refreshing approach to the discovery 
of nature for children pioneered in America by the author. As educat- 
ionalists we have much to learn from it — the promotion of an off with 
the old and on with the new concept which will lead to a greater under- 
standing of nature through ‘feelings’ and the use of all the senses. The 
book contains 41 games which involve three basic assumptions about 
encouraging an interest in natural history — it must be simple, it must 
involve direct experiences, and it should teach values as well as facts. 
By using the methods outlined in this book children will grow up with an 
intimate respect towards the environment in which they live. 
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A Handbook of Insect Collecting by Courtney Smithers. Published by 
David & Charles, Newton Abbott. 120 pp. illustrated with line drawings 
and black and white photographs. Price £6.95. 


At a time when the emphasis in natural history publications is con- 
servation and ‘anti-collecting’ the publishers have produced a practical 
book on collecting all orders of insects. Collecting is an essential part of 
the study of insects and this might have been an AES publication, as its 
content and presentation is very much along the lines of our own hand- 
books. However, with such a wide scope, it is necessarily not so detailed. 


The first chapter considers the structure, functions and development 
of insects and the second their classification. Chapter 3 comes to the 
subject of the book’s title and describes basic equipment and the methods 
of collecting used for the various Orders and specialised habitats. This 
latter section is well done and deals briefly with almost all types of 
insect dwelling-place as well as trapping and baiting. Strangely the 
killing agents do not include ‘crushed laurel’ which is so useful for many 
orders. Recommended are cyanide and ethyl acetate. 

Chapter 4 describes mounting, preservation and presentation 
techniques, including the preparation of microscope slides. There is a 
synopsis of the treatments used for each Order. The penultimate chapter 
describes methods of rearing insects, covering basic principles with some 
detailed instructions for specialised groups. The final chapter is on 
identification with a key to the Orders — this could have been omitted 
and it would have been better to have given a good book list for identi- 
fication, suitable for the amateur. An appendix sets out the various 
formulae for agents referred to in the text, a list of further general 
reading and the addresses of suppliers. It would have helped to include 
the addresses of the entomological societies. 


This is a book most suitable as an introduction for the amateur 


| entomologist to the practical application of his hobby — he can then 


move on to the books which deal in greater depth with the Orders he 
has particular interest in. P.W.C. 


REV. LEONARD JENYNS 


I was interested to read the article ““Museum not Farm” in the 
latest issue of the Bulletin. It recalled my visit several years ago as I’m. 
sure it did for many others. it directed my thoughts to another naturalist 
who, although younger, lived about the same time as Gilbert White, the 
Rev. Leonard Jenyns, who later changed it to Leonard Blomefield of 
Swaffham Bulbeck in Cambridgeshire. 


The vicarage adjoined his father’s property, Bottisham Hall, which 


is still in the family and which I visited in 1964. Jenyns greatly enjoyed 


————————— 


White’s ‘“‘Selborne”’ (Markwick’s edition) and actually edited one of the 
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later editions of this work himself. In June 1874 he visited ‘‘The Wakes’”’ 
on the invitation of Mr. Bell who. at that time, was residing in the house. 
He lamented the fact that no portrait of Gilbert White exists, who it 
seems, was much opposed to having his picture taken. 

I have, for many years, been fascinated by Jenyns’ ‘“‘Observations 
in Natural History’, in which is included a ‘Calendar of periodic 
Phenomena in Naturai History etc.’’ 1846, which I acquired for a few 
coppers in 1924! J think his observations are more numerous and cover 
a wider field than do those of White and which included entomology, 
especially diptera, conchology, botany and ornithology. 

He met Prof. Henslow at Cambridge who married one of his sisters. 
Bottisham Hall was a rendezvous for many scientists of that time. With 
a view of Bottisham Woods and plantation in the vicinity and the Fens 
within easy walking distance, it was ideally situated for his observations. 
He was in fact, invited by Captain Fitzroy to accompany him as 
naturalist on the voyage of The Beagle, but for various reasons, as well 
as of health, he declined this offer, but suggested his friend, Charles 
Darwin, who accepted the job, and thus, we owe this fortunate suggestion 
to Leonard Jenyns. Darwin was not an infrequent visitor to Bottisham 
Hall and would go collecting with Jenyns. He once took Rhantus 
aberratus Gemm. and Har. (adspersus F.) and contributed to Jenyns’ list 
of coleoptera which is included in the Victoria County History of Cam- 
bridgeshire 1938, and records over 600 species of coleoptera. He gave 
his catalogue to the then Cambridge Philosophical Society in 1868, and 
also the collection upon which the List was based. 

His manuscripts are of historical interest and valuable since they 
provide data upon which the decline or disappearance of species today 
compared with those which were prevalent during that period prior to 
1849. He also contributed to almost all other Insect orders as well as 
Myriapods and the Mollusca of which he had an extensive collection. 

On Darwins return from his voyage he urgently pressed Jenyns to 
undertake the descriptions of the exotic fish he had brought back. He 
ultimately moved to Bath and founded the Bath Natural History Society 
Field Club in 1855. He made a gift of his natural history library and his 
herbarium of British plants to the Bath Royal Literary Society and 
Scientific Institution. Unfortunately there is no museum as such, but in 
several museums there are some of his collections. He was a Fellow of 
the Royal Entomological Society (1870) and I am indebted to the 
Society for the loan of Jenyns’. privately published, “Chapters of my 
Life’, for much of the foregoing. Horace Last (117) 
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Conservation matters: D. LONSDALE, Forest Res. Stn. - 


Alice Holt Lodge, Wrecclesham 
Farnham, Surrey GU10 4LH 


A.E.S. Exotic Insects Group: C. J. ESCHBACHER, 38 Frith Road 
Bognor Regis, Sussex PO21 5LL 
A.E.S. Insect Behaviour and M. M. PARSONS, 95 Glebe Lane 


Ants Study Group: Barming, Maidstone, Kent ME10 9BA 
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Worldwide Butterflies Ltd 
and LULLINGSTONE SILK FARM 


Open to Visitors Daily 10 - 5 inci. weekends 
APRIL TO OCTOBER 


BUTTERFLIES IN A STATELY HOME FLYING AND 
BREEDING IN TROPICAL PALM HOUSE 
AND NATURAL JUNGLE 


Collections from across the World 
FREE CAR PARKS REFRESHMENTS 
BOOKS SPECIMENS EQUIPMENT LIVESTOCK 


Worldwide Butterflies Ltd. 


Compton House, Sherborne, Dorset. Yeovil (0935) 4608 


THE LONDON 


BUTTERFLY HOUSE 


SYON PARK 
THE WORLD'S LARGEST 
LIVE BUTTERFLY SAFARI 


Tropical gardens under glass where whatever the weather 
you can stroll among FREE FLYING butterflies from all 
over the world. All stages of breeding. Courtship displays 

among exotic flowers, jungle foliage and water plants. 


AN EXHIBITION 


An educational collection. Live insects — giant spiders, 
leaf cutting ants, stick insects, praying mantis etc. 


Browse around the Butterfly Shop 


Gifts — all with a butterfly motif. Books and charts. 
Equipment for the amateur entomologist 
Livestock for rearing at home and school. 


A day out for all the family, a motor museum, the Garden Centre and Syon House itself. 


How to get there 


Family ucket £3 


(Parents plus one 
or more children 


Open from 10am 
to 5pm 7 days a 
SON throughout 
the year f 
Z Special rates for 


organised groups 


and schools— nng 


Admission 01-560 7272 


adults £1.20 
children under 16 
and OAP’s 70p 


FREE CAR PARK 


7 : 
is ew Bridge 


KEW CARODENS 
fa tees SNE AG 
p 
CArsusick &rigge 


NATURE OF THE WORLD 


Suppliers to Collectors, Schools and Colleges of 
TROPICAL & BRITISH BUTTERFLIES 
WORLD-WIDE INSECTS 
ENTOMOLOGICAL EQUIPMENT 
BOOKS, SEASHELLS, CORALS and NATURE CURIO 
Please send s.a.e. for Lists and STATE INTEREST 


FETCHAM COTTAGE, 
19 BELL LANE, 
FETCHAM, LEATHERHEAD, SURREY 


Tel. Leatherhead 76929 


Member of the Entomological Suppliers Association 


FD 


Exotic Entomological Specimens 


LEPIDOPTERA — COLEOPTERA — MISCELLANEOUS INSECTS 
Livestock of Saturniidae, etc. 
Please write for details of our lists, etc. 


R. N. BAXTER 


45 Chudleigh Crescent, Ilford, Essex IG3 9AT, England 


For a personal and interested service 
Member of the Entomological Suppliers’ Association 


transwo ge 
buttersly\ 
compan OW 


EY 7 


s butterfly farming and specimens 


Mallingitst membership 
Monthly catalogues/newsietters keep our 
clients worldwide wup-todete/ New 


material listings, Livestock information, 
discounts Sent by airmall: price per 10 


issuer 
(Britain) £2 (USA) $6 (Europe) 15DM 
FREE WITH ORDERS OVER £30/$50 


Thousands of tropical colourful butterflies from under 1lp. Wholesale and 
Retail supplied. Over 200 European butterflies. Moth trap lights under £15. 
Live spiders, Phasmids, Mantids, and Heliconidae pupae. Fast 10 day delivery 
by our British office/warehouse. Postage free worldwide! 


Our personal old-style reliable service extends to clients in 26 countnes 


worldwide. 


write South 
today: Re Ca 


Transworld Butterfly Company (AE) 

Apartado 7911 

1.000 San Jose 

COSTA RICA Central America Qs 
Telex CR 2913 or UK 8953658 


A E S No. 336 


BULLETIN 


EDITORIAL 


With this issue we change our Printers. We sincerely hope that this will 
be a beneficial move on all accounts, and it is your editor’s intention at 
any rate to endeavour to have the quarterly issues out during the first 
week of the month of publication. Many complaints have been received 
both by him and other officers of the Society about the lateness of the 
Bulletins. This has been due entirely to the tardiness of our former 
printers. In the seven years I have been editor I cannot recall any issue 
taking less than three months from submission of manuscript. The nearly 
five months taken by the February Issue (not out until the end of March) 
was the last straw and at the time of writing the May issue has been at the 
Printers for over three months. Apologies are due to all members for 
such lateness. Perhaps the fact that the price was keenly competitive 
caused us to hang on too long. We hope that under the present 
arrangements the increased price we have to pay will not only continue to 
be reasonable but that the shorter time schedule we are offered on 
production will also be adhered to. Just how smoothly things will run 
remains to be seen, but it was the unanimous decision of Council that the 
present delays could no longer be tolerated. 


In this issue we publish a considerable amount of matter concerned in 
one way or another with conservation. We should have preferred this to 
have appeared in the May issue, but the manuscript for that had to be 
despatched on February 3rd to give it any chance at all of appearing in 
the month of issue. In particular we have a good account of the new 
Wildlife and Countryside Act, which is now law, both from our side by 
Dr. David Lonsdale, our Conservation officer, and from the Nature 
Conservancy side, by their Mr. Stubbs. 


As a personal view your editor wonders why there are such savage 
penalties (a £1000 fine per specimen) enacted for catching or selling a 
protected species while habitat destruction seems to escape much more 
lightly. Indeed within days of the Act coming into force some forty acres 
of Halvergate Marsh on the Norfolk broads was ploughed up and no 
action, so far as I can discover, has been taken against the person 
responsible. 


While the authorities, and no doubt the police who already have 
enough on their plate of a far more serious nature, are likely to take a 
lenient view, it is perhaps worth pointing out to members that, as I 
interpret the Act, it is illegal to ‘‘allow to escape’’ (what priceless 
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wording!) any non-indigenous animal. So all breeders of Silkmoths and 
other esoteric livestock can no longer enjoy the delights of having a 
gorgeous! Moon moth flit across their lawn on a summer’s evening. That 
could be interpreted as ‘‘allowing to escape’’. Of course if a dog were to 
knock over the cage containing the moth and break it, then that would 
truly be an ‘‘accidental escape’’. 


It is also your editor’s personal view that the listing of the Swallowtail 
(Papilio machaon L.) as a protected species could well lead to its 
extinction, and that the banning under such heavy penalty of the sale of 
even pre-act bred specimens could be the cause. Now the Swallowtail is 
one of the easiest of butterflies to rear in captivity (I speak from ten years’ 
experience) and many of the dealers have for years bred it in large 
numbers and so satisfied the enormous demand for this lovely butterfly. 


This must now stop. Now it is the experience of the ornithologists, 
who have had these restrictions for many years now, that scarcity creates 
demand and demand creates high prices and high prices encourage the 
unscrupulous to go and catch the real thing. This I now suspect is what is 
going to happen to the Swallowtail, hitherto left relatively alone in its 
marshy habitat just because it was so easy to obtain by purchase of bred 
specimens. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


This will again be held in the Hounslow Civic Centre on Saturday 
9 October. To compensate for the increased hiring charge the entry fee 
this year will be 30p. We hope to have a good selection of entries for the 
Ansorge award and illustrate the certificate that will be presented to the 
winners in future. This has been designed by our member Eric Bradford. 


THE HAMMOND AWARD 


In response to the generous bequest to the Society by the late Cyril 
Hammond, the Council has decided to make an annual award, called the 
‘‘Hammond Award’’ for the best article published in the Bulletin. 
Members are invited to submit articles in the normal way so that the 
Editor may consider them for publication. After four issues of the 
Bulletin have been published a panel of Council members will consider 
all articles that have been published in those Bulletins. The name of the 
successful author will be announced at the AGM, and published in the 
Bulletin. 


The Council stresses that each article will be judged on its merits, in 
relation to the status of the author. Junior members should not therefore 
be discouraged from submitting articles. In the first year, the value of the 
award will be £50. 

PAS 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR 1981 


It is pleasing to report our Society is maintaining a steady growth in 
membership; a total now of 1790 members, which includes six Hon. Life, 
26 Paid Life, 45 Associate and 280 (Approx.) Junior Members. 


This year the Council held six meetings and the Conservation, Finance 
and Publications sub-committees met as required to attend to their 
delegated responsibilities. 


Four issues of our Bulletin were published, these were edited by 
B.O.C. Gardiner. Our mailings have as usual been supplemented by 
Wants & Exchange lists, Subscription renewal notices, Exhibition 
notices, AGM notice and Membership Supplement list. To mark 
Butterfly Year the November issue was devoted to Matters Rhopalocera. 


Our publications sell at a steady rate and the Council is in the process 
of revising at the end of their run as well as producing new material to 
meet members demands. This year we produced ‘A Revised Label list 
of European Butterflies’. 


A shared frustration of your officers is those who create delays for 
themselves by failing to write to the relevant officer - the address is inside 
the Bulletin front cover. A greater frustration in these days of increasing 
costs are those members who do not enclose stamped addressed 
envelopes with queries, and, finally members who fail to note the current 
subscription charge or have not revised Bank Standing Orders. 


We were treated to an interesting and anecdotal talk by the retiring 
President, Mr. R. Dyson, called ‘Reminisces of an Old Bug Hunter’. 
This year we are appealing for some exhibits for the AGM. 


It was gratifying to receive so many compliments about the venue for 
the Annual Exhibition at the Hounslow Civic Centre. Hopefully we can 
carry on with this venue, after Five venues in as many years it would be 
nice to settle for a while. Much depends on how the owners treat the 
hirers, for after seeing our success, attempts have been made to raise the 
hire charge some 400%. Undoubtedly the free car parking, easy access 
and catering facilities were most welcome. 


The Insect Behaviour and Ant Study Group has kept us well informed 
of their activities and are now arranging field meetings to create further 
interest and membership. 


By the time the report is presented the Wildlife & Countryside Act will 
be with us; your conservation representatives are still alert to the need for 
habitat conservation - protected species with no or poor habitat 
protection can only exist as cabinet specimens! 


The Society lost a good friend and entomologist when C. O. Hammond 
died, he bequeathed a legacy to the Society and it is intended that we find 
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a suitable way to commemorate him. This year too, we have to record the 
deaths of R. Bland, Dr. C. B. Williams, a leading expert on Insect 
Migration, and Bernard Goodban who specialised in Geometers and 
helped keep our Society going during World War II. 


Finally the Council must thank Mr. E. Bradford for his splendid 
artwork on the Sir Eric Ansorge Certificate. A suitable memorial to 
honour Sir Eric and a challenge for Junior Members to win. 

S. A. A. Painter, Honorary Secretary 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


The year ending 31 December 1981 was rather better than expected with 
the General Fund income rising by about £600 to £7449 and Expenditure 
increasing by over £700 to £6647. A large proportion of the additional 
income was a direct result of the very low charges the Society incurred in 
running the Annual Exhibition at Hounslow Civic Centre and, 
unfortunately, this is unlikely to be repeated. 

The cost of producing and despatching the quarterly bulletins rose by 
over £450 to £4846, which was slightly in excess of subscription income. 
With the ever-increasing cost of printing and despatch, and the 
additional expenditure which will be incurred in producing a completely 
new membership list in November 1982, Council regrets that it was 
essential to increase subscription rates this year. This was not only 
necessary to meet increasing costs but also ensure that the relatively small 
reserve in the General Fund is maintained in line with inflation to meet 
essential capital expenditure. I mentioned in my report last year that 
most of the Society’s equipment is nearing the end of its working life. 
Unfortunately, this has already had an impact on our cash reserves as it 
has been necessary to purchase a new addressograph machine at a cost of 
almost £900. 

The Publications Trading Account shows a slight fall in sales over the 
previous year. The year’s trading surplus was £1223 and the Publications 
Fund now stands at £12,972, including stocks of publications with an 
estimated value of £6,548 at cost. 

A significant addition to the Society’s Balance Sheet this year arises 
from a very generous bequest by the late Cyril Hammond - a former 
honorary life member of the Society. For the time being Council have 
decided that this capital, and any interest, etc, accruing to it, will be kept 
in a separate fund designated as The Hammond Trust Fund - currently 
standing at £10,792 as shown in the Balance Sheet. The application of 
this Fund will be administered by Council and a variety of uses are being 
considered at the present time. 

I should like to record my thanks to the Assistant Treasurer and 
Auditors for their valuable assistance over the last year. 


R. A. Fry Honorary Treasurer 
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REPORT OF THE JOINT COUNCIL FOR THE CONSERVATION 
OF BRITISH INSECTS REPRESENTATIVE 


The JCCBI has held two meetings in the last twelve months and I have 
attended them both. 


The meeting in October was soon after the Wildlife and Countryside 
Bill was passed in Parliament and included a surprise amendment to 
protect the Swallowtail. The Council was shocked that the carefully 
thought out comments which had been asked for and submitted had been 
totally disregarded. Senior members of the Council described the Bill as 
‘disastrous’ and ‘pointless’ and the Council went on to discuss and 
approve a resolution which deplored such short-sighted legislation. This 
resolution has since been published in the AES ‘Bulletin’. 


Dr. Whalley, our representative on The Wildlife Link Committee, 
reports that this committee has been very active on a wide range of 
activities. These include trading, habitats, and the ‘ranching’ of butter- 
flies, and the committee has developed strong international connections. 
The WLC has access to the House of Lords via a member and has 
lobbied on behalf of the NCC in the Commons. The affiliate fee to WLC 
has been raised but Dr. Whalley thinks that membership is well worth- 
while as he thinks we have ‘an effective voice at long last.’ 


Butterfly year is progressing well. Robert Goodden has produced a 
’ leaflet which has had very wide publicity. The theme has been taken up 
by fashion magazines and in a big way by the Ideal Home exhibition. The 
NCC has produced an excellent booklet entitled ‘The Conservation of 
Butterflies’. It is hoped to raise £100,000 by November. 


Critical species; there have been no reliable sightings of The Large 
Blue, and it is hoped to reintroduce the species at a suitably managed 
sight in the near future. The Heath Fritillary has had a poor year. The 
West Country colonies have declined from six in 1980 to only three in 
1981, and one colony has died out at Blean. It is hoped to start a three 
year research project soon. A survey of the breeding sites of the Silver- 
Spotted Skipper is planned for this year. 

C. Hart 


CONSERVATION COMMITTEE REPORT 


Committee work and representation 


This Committee met once during the last twelve months, on 18 
December, and some of its members have represented the Society on the 
J.C.C.B.I., on the Butterfly Year Committee, at the inaugural meeting 
of the London Wildlife Group and Trust and in direct parliamentary 
consultation over the Wildlife and Countryside Bill. That Bill, which 
received the Royal Assent last autumn, took up much of our time and a 
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separate report is published in this issue, discussing the implications of 
the Act and recording our contribution to the negotiations. It can be 
noted here that all our efforts were to no avail, and the Act has now 
enshrined in law the notion that rare insects can be better protected by 
making their collection illegal than by protecting their habitats. We did, 
however, make our contribution to the widely expressed and partially 
satisfied argument that SSSIs should be better protected. These 
representations were made both directly by this Society and through our 
representatives on the J.C.C.B.I., the attitude of which body is 
mentioned in the separate note accompanying this report. 


Partly with the new Act in mind, we have agreed with Council to issue 
a concise statement of the Society’s policy on collecting, and a draft has 
been prepared. 


We have also responded to a need expressed by many members, by 
planning a scheme for properly controlled and monitored 
breeding/releasing experiments. 


Publications and exhibits 


We have produced issues 3, 4 and 5 of Insect Conservation News and 
there are encouraging signs that this publication is beginning to gain 
wider recognition. We have also produced an information sheet on the 
aims of insect conservation, this being one of our contributions to 
Butterfly Year, and many copies have been distributed. Another 
publication which we have proposed is an AES pamphlet on butterfly 
gardens, and this would be a notable contribution to Butterfly Year. The 
Butterfly Year leaflet itself was produced by other members of the 
Butterfly Year Committee, and the AES contributed towards its cost. 


As usual we mounted a stand at the Society’s Annual Exhibition, the 
very well received theme being ‘Collecting and Conservation’, and for 
the first time we have exhibited elsewhere; namely, at the North London 
Wildlife Day at Alexandra Palace. 


Field meetings 


We organised three field meetings in Middlesex, the Hampshire/Surrey 
borders and W. Sussex, the second of these being a joint meeting with the 
Botanical Society of the British Isles. The task of organising future 
meetings is to be separated from the duties of the Habitat Conservation 
Officer. 


Individual sites: protection 


Individual sites remain our major concern, and reports on these are given 
in Insect Conservation News. It can be noted here that the campaign to 
save Walthamstow Marshes has largely succeeded, at least for the 
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present. Ditchling Common continues to cause us concern due to over- 
grazing and other practices introduced in contravention of the accepted 
management plan to which we had made a major contribution. 


Finances 


Excluding the Society’s contributions to Butterfly Year and the Wildlife 
Link Committee, our expenses for the year ended 31st December 1981 
were £86.33 of which £42.63 was met from AES funds. 
David Lonsdale 
Hon. Habitat Conservation Officer 


EEG REPORT FOR 1982 


Membership figures reached 276 in 1981, 151 of whom were AES 
members and 125 subscribers. 


Four newsletters were produced with a total of 141 pages, and 
congratulations must go to our Editor, Brian Morris, for their high 
quality, and of course to the members who kindly sent in articles on 
rearing the various exotic species, equipment to make, and photographs 
for publication. 


We were very pleased and grateful for the extra space allocated at the 
AES Exhibition. Malcolm Varley showed Papilio larvae and Ralph 
Hopper had a selection of non-lepidopterous insects. Tony Rouse 
showed some of the fruits of a recent visit to Kenya, Dave Grimwade had 
various stick insects, Phil Holmes had an exhibit of larval foodplants 
indicating which species fed on which plants and some larvae to back up 
his theory, Robin James was showing a variety of deadstock and Brian 
Morris had a display of some of the moon moths that he is currently 
studying. He was able to show a live female Argema mittrei which had 
emerged a few days before the exhibition. 


During the year the Exotic Livestock Buyers Co-operative got under 
way and now provides a means whereby all members can obtain livestock 
from overseas sources at cost price. It is organised by Paul Brock and 
Terry Shipp. 


One criticism of our Wants and Exchange section, published with each 
Newsletter, has been that it has to cover such a long period of time that it 
is often out of date before it is published. To overcome this, from next 
May (1982), we hope to operate the Wants & Exchange section by means 
of a series of Monthly Information Sheets to be sent out until December. 
We hope that this will offer a better service for the exchange of livestock 
amongst members. The scheme will be operated by Roy Chuter and Dave 
Moon. 

C. J. Eschbacher 
Secretary/ Treasurer 
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Secretaries Report for 1981 of the A.E.S.1I.B.A.S.G. 


1980 ended with a record membership of 27 and after all membership 
renewals were gathered in, 1981 started with 23 members. Out of these 23 
members there were 20 AES members, two foreign AES members and 
one subscriber. An advert for the I.B.A.S.G. appeared in the February 
bulletin and this attracted many new members. The total new members 
acquired by this means was 12. On 10 October 1981 the Joint Advertising 
Secretaries acquired a further three new members by means of the table 
at the 1981 exhibition and a further one new member after the Exhibition 
thus making the end 1981 read a total membership of 39. 


1981 for the I.B.A.S.G. was a year of great happenings. Thankfully 
the majority of them were good, but I must note at this point the loss of 
the group’s long serving Editor, Howard Lee. Howard was unable to 
continue his role because of the distance between himself and any other 
group member which was creating a great number of problems. Howard 
Lee saved the group in 1978 by offering to take up the role of Editor and 
Treasurer when the group was going through a difficult time. Since then 
he has seen the group gather in strength to its present day format. Since 
Howard resigned there has been no ordinary I.B.A.S.G. member come 
forward to take up the task of Editing the newsletter so I have taken up 
the role until an I.B.A.S.G. ordinary member does come forward. 
Probably one of the best pieces of good news for the I.B.A.S.G. besides 
membership was the increased size of the group’s main committee. At 
the 1981 Annual General Meeting three new Joint Advertising Secretaries 
were acquired to handle any form of advertising. Each advertising 
secretary was given a specific area by means of quadrants. The results 
during 1981 looked promising with four new members gained by this 
means. 


Due to costs and quantity of articles towards the group’s newsletter it 
was suggested that on a temporary basis the newsletter should be 
produced three times a year. A review of this would be taken at the 1982 
Annual General Meeting to see if a return to four a year could be 
managed. 


1981 saw two field meetings, both were very successful. Due to the 
success of these two meetings and under popular demand 1982 should 
have three meetings which would be advertised in an AES Wants & 
Exchange list. 


The annual exhibition of the AES was the best year yet for the 
I.B.A.S.G. Financially the I.B.A.S.G. gained by £13.23 and three new 
members as well. The venue itself was useful for most people and for the 
first time I noticed foreign members come along because Heathrow 
Airport was not far away from the Civic Centre. The room that the 
exhibition had was very welcome by all. We of the I.B.A.S.G. were very 
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thankful for our room and tables which helped enormously towards a 
. successful day. 


With the success of 1981 in mind the I.B.A.S.G. is looking forward to 
an equally good year in 1982. 
M. M. Parsons 
Secretary of the A.E.S.1I.B.A.S.G. 


REPORT OF THE BRITISH BUTTERFLY CONSERVATION 
SOCIETY 


Once again, I am very pleased to report a year of considerable expansion 
and increasing interest in Butterfly Conservation: the launching of 
Butterfly Year 1981/82 by our President, Sir Peter Scott at Slimbridge on 
13 May, the date of issue of the four Butterfly Stamps, so excellently 
designed by Gordon Beningfield, inaugurated a period of intense 
activity, supplemented by the many Radio and Television programmes, 
the National and Local Press and various magazine articles with a highly 
gratifying result as far as the Society’s membership is concerned. Thanks 
to the almost solo effort of our Vice-Chairman, Butterfly Year finally 
got off the ground and created an increasing awareness of conservation 
needs, and the support of many organisations and individuals has been 
greatly appreciated. 


It is of considerable encouragement to report the formation of new 
Branches throughout the country, through the energy and enthusiasm of 
our members: in addition to those in the West Midlands, London, 
Merseyside and Yorkshire, we now have branches in the West Country, 
Hampshire and Norfolk, and no doubt others will follow, including the 
Upper Thames and the Potteries. The Branches are to be congratulated 
on their enterprise and the programmes they have prepared covering 
visits to selected habitats of some of our scarcer species during the 
season. 


Close liaison has been maintained with the Institute of Terrestrial 
Ecology, both at Monkswood and Furzebrook, and the final 
arrangements for the Society to assume responsibility for the butterfly 
recording scheme should be completed within the next few months. 


Once again, the Press have been subjected to the usual reports from 
Mr. John Lodge of the continued existence of the Large Blue in the 
Cotswolds: in spite of repeated requests, not only from the Director- 
General of BBC TV, but from ITE and numerous other bodies, he has 
steadfastly refused to answer any letters or to produce any acceptable 
confirmation of its continued existence, so it is necessary to discount ai/ 
his statements until such time as he is prepared to substantiate his claim. 


The Society has continued to monitor proposed developments that 
threaten existing reserves or habitats, including the extension of M.40 
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from Waterstock to Wardick, the re-routing of A.20 between Folkestone 
and Dover, the Weymouth-Portland Motorway, Brighton By-pass, the 
proposed Holiday Homes site on Warton Crag in Lancashire, as well as 
other schemes, and thanks are due to those members whose local 
knowledge enables the Society to lodge a valid and reasoned objection 
wherever necessary. 


Some of the threatened habitats have been denoted Sites of Special 
Scientific Interest (SSSI’s): we now have the Wildlife and Countryside 
Act 1981 which seeks to protect the species that are endangered - those 
currently listed are the Large Blue, the Heath Fritillary, the Chequered 
Skipper and Swallowtail: the latter butterfly ‘‘crept’’ onto the list, 
mainly since it is an attractive species, and no doubt even some Members 
of Parliament may have heard of it!, although there is good reason to 
believe that it is largely holding its own in Norfolk. 


Whilst there is hope that the Bill will afford greater protection to 
SSSI’s, during the Television Programme on BBC 2 on Friday 12 
February 1982 entitled ‘‘In the Country - A Place for Wildlife’’ (in 
conversation with Angela Rippon) our President confirmed the doubts 
we have that the Bill is not forceful enough to fully safeguard these sites. 
This viewpoint is confirmed by the activities of the D o E in connection 
with Bernwood and adjacent areas, which give great cause for doubt. It 
is quite useless to seek to protect any species without protecting its 
habitat: over 40 species have been recorded in Bernwood (now 
threatened by the M.40 extension) and although it is classified as a SSSI, 
the D o E seems to take little, if any, account of this. This is all the more 
Surprising since Michael Heseltine as Secretary of State for the 
Environment is responsible for the Wildlife and Countryside Act, but he 
has recently approved the issue, by the Transport Minister, of the 
proposals to construct 46 miles of motorway from Waterstock (near 
Oxford) to Warwick. The BBCS has indicated that it will be represented 
at any enquiry regarding the construction of this motorway on its present 
projected route. 


The new Wildlife Act states that it is now illegal to release or allow to 
escape into the wild any animal (and this includes butterflies and moths) 
of a ‘kind’ that is not resident in Britain or is not a regular visitor in a 
wild state. Thus to release species into Britain or to release foreign stock 
is unlawful. 


Hopefully we shall no longer receive reports of Monarch butterflies in 
Bognor Regis or Fareham, nor Atlas moths flying round the lights on 
Coventry’s Ring Road. 


Very successful displays have been mounted at several festivals and 
exhibitions, especially at the East Midlands Entomological Fair in 
Leicester in April, the Town & Country Festival at the Royal 
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Agricultural Society’s showground at Stoneleigh, near Kenilworth, at the 
end of August (a three day event) and the AES Exhibition at Hounslow 
in October, where we were joined by London Branch with an excellent 
display of their own. Needless to say, our Publicity Officer has again to 
be congratulated on his untiring enthusiasm and the effort that he and 
Angela make to ensure the success of these exhibitions, and it would be 
very remiss of me not to mention all the help we receive from Mrs. Hilda 
Green, who has been a tower of strength in organising display materials 
and generally acting as chief provider. 


I would again appeal for more members to undertake habitat surveys - 
surely one of the most important activities of the Society - from which 
valuable information can be gathered concerning population variations 
all over the country, and also these surveys are of great assistance in 
determining those species that could be at risk. 


With the very considerable increase in numbers joining the Society, 
our Membership Secretary has had to cope with a considerably increased 
work-load and our thanks are due to her for all she has done for the 
Society: in fact this has been an extremely busy year and the Society’s 
thanks are due to all members of the Committee who have coped so 
admirably with the increased activities and who have given so much of 
their time and energy to ensure the continued smooth and efficient 
organisation of the Society, which would most certainly not have been 
possible without their help. 


The need for at least one member of permanent staff may arise in the 
not too far distant future, although at present the Committee are just 
able to cope with the work load. 


In conclusion, I must refer to HRH The Princess of Wales’ Wedding 
Dress, made of silk produced at Lullingstone Silk Farm and offer our 
most sincere congratulations to Robert Goodden in being selected to 
supply the raw silk, to be made into the fabric for the dress. A great 
achievement, and one that will never be forgotten in the years to come. 

John Tatham (Chairman) 


THE FOURTH MIDLANDS ENTOMOLOGICAL FAIR AND 
EXHIBITION 


Leicester, 4 April, 1982 


This year, a familiar and eagerly awaited event was celebrated in a new 
venue, and on a new day. The Grand Hotel did us proud, providing one 
of the most luxurious settings yet for a major British function of this 
kind. 


It was accommodated in three large inter-connecting rooms, which 
allowed ample space for traders, exhibitors, and visitors. Although the 
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estimated number of 1500 visitors was 300 up on last year, conditions 
were distinctly more comfortable, even at the height of the day. Warm it 
was, but not stifling; crowded, but not crushed. Refreshments and 
relaxing areas were well catered for. 

The No Smoking signs received universal approval. AES Committee 
please note! 

Specimens, books, and accessories abounded generously, as usual, 
together with colourful Spring livestock. Fascinating spiders, scorpions, 
and even small vertebrate pets, which also feature regularly at AES 
Exhibitions, have become an accepted tradition, albeit a very loose 
interpretation of *‘entomological’’. These clearly give children particular 
pleasure. Nevertheless, our image of public credulity must be carefully 
preserved, for we are basically not a zoo or pet club. Therefore, I would 
suggest that live snakes, lizards, frogs, or whatever, should always play a 
very minor role in the day’s drama, as indeed they did this time. Then, 
puritan entomologists, (not to mention ignorant newspaper reporters) 
should hopefully not find their inclusion cause for adverse criticism! 

For the first time, the indoor bustle and business of a Leicester show 
contrasted strangely with the outdoor tranquility of city streets on a 
sunny Sunday afternoon. Sunday was an experiment which most people 
appeared to welcome, because of unusually clear access roads and easy 
parking. However, ardent devotees (and helpless victims) of British Rail 
do still survive in a car-dominated society, and Sunday services generally 
leave much to be desired - like trains. From London, for example, it is 
only possible to reach a Leicester venue by opening time (11.00 a.m.) if 
one takes the 7.46 from St. Pancras. This is no problem whatsoever on a 
Saturday, but on a Sunday, even if it runs on time, there are almost no 
bus or underground services running early enough from London’s 
outskirts to meet it. I shall not divulge at what unearthly hour I had to 
quit the hay, after a sleepness night, but even the dawn chorus was struck 
dumb with compassion. 


Unfortunately, printing problems delayed the Spring AES Bulletin, so 
that most members received advertisement of the Leicester Fair too late. 
My own copy arrived the very next day. The moral here may be to 
announce it in the Autumn as well as in the Spring issues next time, so at 
least the first of the two notices will (or should!) get to everyone before 
the actual fixture. It should also give traders and exhibitors more time to 
prepare their material. 


But despite problems of transport and printing, Leicester still managed 
to surpass itself, leaving a record number of people tired but happy. 
Once again, our warm congratulations and thanks to the organisers for 
all their efforts to make this annual pilgrimage so successful. I’m already 
looking forward to the next one. 

Brian Wurzell (3718) 
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ORTHOPTERA RECORDING SCHEME - DEFINITIVE ATLAS 


Those who are contributing to the scheme will have seen details of 
underworked regions in the Newsletter No. 7, issued in May 1981. 
Subsequently it has been decided that a definitive atlas should be produced 
in 1984-5. I therefore write to appeal for any grasshopper, bush-cricket, 
earwig or cockroach records from the following localities, in the hope 
that entomologists of other disciplines may help: 


Southern England Square 41 (SU): Ten kilometre units 


41/43, 41/24, 41/34, 41/54, 41/64, 41/25, 41/55, 41/65, 41/36, 41/07, 
41/27, 41/37, 41/47, 41/08, 41/18, 41/38, 41/48, 41/09, 41/29, and 
41/39. 

Square 42 (SP): 42/10, 42/20, 42/30. 

Square 52 (TL): 52/00, 52/10. 


South West England Square 21 (SS): 21/30, 21/40, 21/50, 21/60, 21/70, 
217/8024/90. 2173 EA 4 21/126 Ie 

Square 10(SW): 10/72, 10/82, 10/73, 10/93, 10/94. 

Also Lundy Island: 21/15. 


Midland England Vice county 58 (Cheshire): any records 


Southern Scotland Any records from Vice Counties. 

76 (Renfrew), 77 (Lanark), 78 (Peebles), 79 (Selkirk), 80 (Rosburgh), 86 
(Stirling), 99 (Dumbarton), 100 (Clyde Islands, especially Arran and 
Bute and Orkney). 


Southern Ireland Any records from Vice Counties 
8 (Limerick), 10 (North Tipperary), 17 (North-east Galway). 


Northern Ireland 38 (Down), 39 (Antrim) 


For identification, specimens may be sent to me at 45 Grove Road, 
Worthing, West Sussex BN14 9DQ, LIVE in an empty film cassette, 
band-aid box or similar rigid container, but please enclose bush-crickets 
separately! For references and coloured illustrations see Grasshoppers 
Crickets and Cockroaches of The British Isles by David R. Ragge. Warne 
(1965). Available from libraries, or pamphlet Cricket and Grasshoppers 
(30p plus postage) published by British Naturalists’ Association and 
available from Mrs Pauline Auquhorthies, 2A London Road, Thatcham, 
Berks. 


ECM Haes (5849) 
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THE WILDLIFE AND COUNTRYSIDE ACT, 1981— 
THE AES VIEWPOINT 


Background and consultations 


By the late 1970s there were several Acts of Parliament which had some 
bearing on wildlife and on the countryside. Among these were the National 
Parks and Access to the Countryside Act 1949, the Protection of Birds Acts 
1954 to 1967 and the Conservation of Wild Creatures and Wild Plants Act 
1975. Only the last named Act dealt specifically with insects, two species 
having been scheduled as ‘endangered’: the Large Blue butterfly, 
Maculinea arion and the Essex Emerald moth, Thetidia smaragdaria. 
In 1978, the entomological societies and the Joint Committee for the 
Conservation of British Insects were informed of a Bill which sought to 
extend the range of species which could not be collected or deliberately 
harmed. These species were listed as ‘endangered’ (meriting full protection) 
or ‘vulnerable’ (a much longer list meriting partial protection). Most of the 
insects listed were Lepidoptera. This Bill, introduced by the late Lord 
Cranbrook, and later taken up by his son the present Lord Cranbrook, ran 
out of parliamentary time but the government which came to power in 1979 
introduced the much larger and more far-reaching Bill which has now 
become the Wildlife & Countryside Act. 


The AES Conservation Committee has been very much involved in 
representations over this legislation, both independently and through the 
JCCBI. In the case of the Cranbrook Bill, we were informed about the 
consultative stage too late to assess and represent entomological opinions 
and were rather relieved to realise that the drafting of the government 
version would give us more time. I use the word ‘relieved’ because hardly 
anyone who knew anything about insect ecology was happy at the 
prospect of a law which would single out collectors while having no real 
effect on the immensely more important problem of habitat destruction. 


Despite missing the official deadline for consultative comments on the 
Cranbrook Bill, we and other members of the JCCBI voiced our opinion 
that habitat protection was far more desirable than anti-collecting laws. I 
think that I speak not only for the AES Conservation Committee but 
also for others involved in the consultations, in saying that we felt the 
proposed anti-collecting law to be of so little value that its overall effect 
would be to the detriment of insect conservation. Not only did the 
imbalance between collecting and habitat destruction seem an affront to 
those of us who had worked for years towards a better understanding of 
insects in conservation, the apparent singling-out of amateur 
entomologists threatened to drive a wedge between us and other 
naturalists. To our Committee this was a dismal prospect in the light of 
our need to utilise the unique knowledge and interest of the amateur. 
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The consultative papers on the government Bill reached us only 
through courtesy of the Nature Conservancy Council. Then the JCCBI, 
with assistance from us, compiled a detailed set of comments on these 
papers. We proposed a better balance between habitat protection and 
‘species protection’ and in particular we sought to make much better use 
of species listing. Our suggestion on this matter was that all species listed 
should be genuinely protected, i.e. by giving them effective habitat 
protection instead of the token protection offered in the papers. We 
sought to reinstate Lord Cranbrook’s two-level listing of endangered and 
vulnerable species, with habitat protection for all and protection from 
collecting for only a very short list of the former category. 

Alas, the first drafting of the Bill in late 1980 showed a complete 
disregard for anything that the entomological bodies had said. And 
unhappily, few of us saw this draft until many weeks after its first 
appearance due to its going very quickly out of print. Added to this delay 
were the disadvantages of meagre resources and a lack of machinery to 
represent the entomologists’ case in an effective way. As soon as the 
draft become available, the AES Conservation Committee produced a 
letter (with several variants) which was individually typed and sent to a 
limited number of MPs and Peers whose interests (as shown by hours 
of research) included conservation or related matters. (The text of one 
such letter follows this report.) Most of the recipients of our letters 
replied courteously and a few, to whom we are grateful, went out of their 
way to exchange views with us. Mr Tam Dalyell, in particular, found 
time for a personal meeting and quoted some of our comments in the 
debates. 

So much for the ‘background’ to the subject, and while I hope that 
Members will realise that their Conservation Committee did at least try 
hard, the substance of this report is the Act itself. The following account 
concerns in detail only a few of the 74 sections and 17 schedules of this 
long, complex and much amended Act. (Copies of the Act are available 
from HMSO at £6.35.) 


Species protection (Part One) 


Much of this part is concerned with birds, and in most respects, is more 
rigorous than the previous legislation. We were careful to avoid 
unnecessary comment on vertebrates in our representations but we know 
that many entomologists will feel that the morass of confused ethics and 
other criteria surrounding vertebrate conservation has detracted from an 
appreciation of the ecologically based arguments of the type used by us. 
To cater for human interest groups there are several schedules of bird 
species which relate to whether or not (and how and when) they can be 
killed, sold (dead or alive) or kept in captivity. For example, you can kill 
a Starling if you happen to be an authorised person at any time of year, 
but you cannot sell the carcass. 
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Other vertebrates, molluscs and plants also appear on a variety of 
schedules, representing restrictions on injuring, killing or taking 
specimens from the wild as well as on trading. For many exotic species, 
import/export and introduction into the wild are restricted. 


The insects all fall into one category: ‘other protected animals’ which 
under Section 9 of the Act cannot be intentionally killed, injured, taken, 
sold or offered for sale (penalty up to £1,000). Possession or control of 
any of these species or parts of them is also illegal unless it can be shown 
that the animal was not obtained in contravention of the Act. The animal 
will be presumed to have been a wild one unless the contrary can be 
shown. The invertebrates currently listed (lists being subject to five- 
yearly revision) are: 


Chrysolina cerealis (‘‘Rainbow Leaf’’ beetle) 
Carterocephalus palaemon (Chequered Skipper) 
Mellicta athalia (Heath Fritillary) 

Maculinea arion (Large Blue) 

Papilio machaon (Swallowtail butterfly) 
Gryllus campestris (Field cricket) 

Gryllotalpa gryllotalpa (Mole cricket) 
Decticus verrucivorus (Wart-biter) 

Aeshna isosceles (Norfolk Aeshna dragonfly) 
Pareulype berberata (Barberry Carpet) 

Siona lineata (Black-veined moth) 

Thetidia smaragdaria (Essex Emerald) 
Zygaena viciae (New Forest Burnet) 
Ascometia caliginosa (Reddish Buff) 
Dolomedes plantarius (Fen Raft spider) 
Eresus niger (Ladybird spider) 

Monacha cartusiana (Carthusian snail) 
Myxas glutinosa (Glutinous snail) 

Catinella arenaria (Sandbow! snail) 


The inclusion of the Chequered Skipper with no exception for 
Scotland where it seems not to be endangered, seems to confirm that 
even On a minor and easily amended point, the comments of 
entomologists were ignored in the passage of the Act. 


We had tried to point out in our comments that this species listing was 
of little, if any, value in relation to intentional collecting. We did, 
however, see much more potential value in another clause of Section 9 
which prohibits damage to or destruction of places used by the animal for 
‘shelter’ or ‘protection’. In other words, the listing of a species could 
have enabled its habitats to be protected. Our suggestions for making this 
clause effective were, however, ignored and so two exemptions now 
weaken the clause. First, all illegal deeds in Section 9 are illegal only if 
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intentional. Thus, an entomologist taking one mole cricket is a criminal, 
whereas the person who converts the entire habitat site into a car park 
will probably be seen as an upright citizen. In the words of my quip on 
our 1981 conservation display, ‘Warning! If you want to destroy 
wildlife, make sure it looks accidental’. The second ‘let-out’ exempts an 
authorised person (i.e. farmer etc.) from the damage clause in several 
circumstances, including the necessary protection of crops, livestock or 
other property. This ‘deliberate’ authorised destruction will be to some 
extent controlled by licence although it will be allowable in some 
circumstances for the licence to be sought after the destruction is done. 


These two exemptions: ‘non-intentional destruction’ and ‘authorised 
destruction’ do not favour even the vertebrates which ostensibly are to be 
protected under Section 9. For insects, the first of the two is probably 
enough oii its own to cancel out any value which this Section could have 
had. Of course the designation of a site of special scientific interest (see 
below) is another and separate possibility for the habitat of a listed 
species. Sections 9 and 10 above all others were the place where the views 
of entomologists could have geared the Act more towards the real 
problems of wildlife conservation. We were, however, ignored. 


Although Sections 9 and 10 were the only ones dealing with insects, we 
noticed that insects could be unintentionally (?) included in Section 11 
which deals with snaring and trapping wild animals. (‘Wild animals’ 
includes insects within the meaning of the Act.) At one stage it seemed 
that light trapping of insects might be construed as an illegal act, but 
although this has been cleared up, we were unable to obtain a better 
wording of clauses which prohibit the use of ‘snares’ or live mammal or 
bird decoys for trapping or injuring wild animals. ‘Snares’ if not self- 
locking are allowed, but must be inspected daily if they are of a type 
calculated to cause bodily injury. Thus, if an insect trap can be called a 
snare, entomologists could in theory fall foul of the law! Students of 
blood-sucking insects might fall foul of the decoy clause, even if they 
themselves are the live mammals used as decoys! Ridiculous perhaps, but 
this is an example of the way in which our comments have fallen on 
stony ground. 


We must note that licences allowing exemptions from the species 
protection clauses for bona fide studies will be obtainable from the 
Nature Conservancy Council. Another thing that entomologists should 
note with regard to foodplants is that it remains illegal to uproot any wild 
plant without the consent of the land owner. Some plant species, now 61 
in number, cannot be picked (even partially) or uprooted at all without a 
licence. This seems reasonable, for plant populations can be seriously 
depleted by collection, but again habitat protection should have been 
given more emphasis in the Act. 
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Site protection (Part Two) 


It was in this Part of the Act that significant concessions were gained by 
the conservation lobby. Under the draft Bill, sites of special scientific 
interest would not have received anything more than the so-called 
voluntary protection which has proved so ineffective in the past. The 
only exception would have been the designation of about 40 ‘super 
SSSIs’ for increased protection. Fearing that the Bill would run out of 
time, with a resulting failure to honour international agreements, the 
government conceded a new clause which provides for compulsory 
notification between the landowner or occupier and the NCC. Thus, for 
each SSSI, the NCC must notify the landowner/occupier of the features 
which merit SSSI status, stating whatever kinds of actions would be 
damaging to those features. The owner/occupier will have at least three 
months in which to make representations. After this time, such actions 
will be illegal (penalty up to £500) unless the NCC has given consent to a 
written appeal. There are also requirements under former planning Acts. 
However, the action will not be illegal if carried out in an ‘emergency’ or 
under a consent granted through a planning application, and this 
probably takes away much of the cutting edge of this clause. Criminal 
proceedings, in any case, will not be authorised in Scotland. 


As for the 40 or so ‘super SSSIs’, there is again a let-out clause in 
respect of ‘emergency’ work and planning permission. If, however, 
damage is done illegally, the offender can be made to restore the site as 
far as is practicable on pain of a further conviction (up to £1,000 and up 
to an additional £100 per day for any period of continuing default). The 
underlying intention seems to be that there will be genuine protection for 
these ‘super SSSIs’, even if not for the thousands of ordinary ones. 
However, if the NCC wishes to enforce its powers, it will have to pay 
compensation for financial loss to the owner or occupier of a ‘super 
SSSI’, or it may have to seek compulsory purchase of his ‘interest’ in the 
land. In the case of agricultural land, the compensation will cover any 
loss of potential land value and it will also cover any loss of agricultural 
grant which has been withheld as a result of the NCC’s objection to the 
grant. It had been hoped that some small diversion of the existing 
agricultural grants scheme could cover these costs. The placing of the 
onus on the NCC might greatly inhibit the exercise of site protection. As 
with many sections of the Act, these site protection clauses will have to 
be seen in operation and many test cases await us. At the least, though, 
we now have a framework of consultation which can enable responsible 
land users to demonstrate their goodwill. The AES will not be the only 
society watching for those who seek refuge in the loopholes of the Act. 

Other sections in Part Two deal specifically with limestone pavements 
and with marine nature reserves. There is also a broadening of the 
definition of National Nature Reserves. The limestone pavements orders 
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and marine reserves are new categories of site protection, and their value 
remains to be realised. They were not the subject of many changes in the 
passage of the Act, although entomologists may be interested to know 
that marine reserves will now include littoral zones. On the other hand, 
another amendment reduces the government’s commitment to set up 
marine reserves. 


The site protection clauses provide overall no firm promise that our 
most valuable wildlife sites will be very much better protected than 
hitherto. As for the other 94% of our land area, we have only the 
dubious and contentious species protection clauses. 


Other parts of the Act 


Part Three need not concern us specifically as entomologists, but dealing 
as it does with access to the countryside, it does affect us. Most of the 
clauses seek to clarify the status of rights of way, and the only hotly 
fought section was the one which will, after all, allow bulls to be kept in 
fields crossed by public footpaths. Unless, that is, they are of recognised 
dairy breeds and are over ten months old. Part Four deals only with 
miscellaneous provisions, the only notable point being that it removes 
any extension of the Act to N. Ireland, except in the case of 
import/export controls for endangered species. 


Conclusion and the way forward 


This Act is characterised above all by its tendency to reflect the relative 
power of different lobbyist groups. Conservation bodies exerted power, 
as did farmers, hunters and others, but the power balance operated even 
between different wildlife interests. Fundamental principles of how best 
to make our countryside a fit place for man and for his fellow creatures 
were sadly not much at work here. Such principles are very much in the 
minds of thinking entomologists and other students of the less popular 
types of wildlife: we are more sensitive than most to the over-riding 
importance of habitat protection. But habitat protection is much more 
difficult than the facile listing of species which shall not be collected or 
shot. Thus, it may have been the awkwardness of some of our 
suggestions which left us effectively unheeded. 


The nature of our cause was not the only problem; there was also the 
problem of recognition. Insects are not popular, and the pest and creepy- 
crawlie image persists. We will never improve this state of affairs if insect 
conservation is seen to be the interest of a mere handful of people. Even 
token interest is appallingly low, less than 10% of AES Members being 
subscribers to Insect Conservation News! It is worth realising that there 
are now many people who are not only ignorant about insects but who 
also think they know enough to express violent opinions at the sight of a 
butterfly net. Unscrupulous collecting and a pathological opposition to 
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all collecting are extremes and they should not be allowed to dominate 
the arena of conservation. 


This Society’s Conservation Committee still hopes to make sense 
prevail, but the new Act will not make our task easier. It does, however, 
give us some opportunity to work more effectively and at the very least, 
its very neglect of our advice may convince entomologists of the need to 
help earn for insects the status they deserve in conservation. 

David Lonsdale (4137) 


APPENDIX: LETTER SENT TO MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT 


Dear Member of Parliament, 


The Wildlife and Countryside Bill has recently been much in the minds of 
entomologists and it is with some dismay that they have seen the power 
of interest groups diminish this opportunity to help arrest the destruction 
of our wildlife. Although insects form the largest component of the 
British fauna, the interest groups which seek their protection have 
scarcely been heard during the current controversy. It might have been 
hoped that a document which may carry the authority of the law would 
reflect in its drafting and in its passage through parliament a balanced 
approach to the conservation of all forms of wildlife. Any other 
approach would be pandering to the whims of human interest groups and 
would have little to do with sound conservation. In stressing this 
fundamental point I am asking for something which transcends the 
minority interest of the entomologist. 


If insects are to receive adequate attention, much more emphasis needs 
to be placed on habitat protection. Protection from hunting and 
collecting (the main achievement of the Bill so far) may be worthwile in 
the case of larger animals (e.g. mammals and birds) whose fecundity and 
population density are relatively low. For insects and other invertebrates 
the emphasis on habitat protection is more important because they 
usually occur in small-scale habitats which are all too easily destroyed. 
At the same time, their populations consist of many individuals and their 
fecundity is high. Thus the taking of specimens is much less of a threat 
than is habitat destruction or wholesale poisoning by pesticides. 


You may find it useful to have the following specific suggestions which 
Summa rise the views of the AES Conservation Committee. 


a) Site protection (Part II) should be genuinely strengthened, as 
advocated by all conservation bodies. Where appropriate, 
conservation practices in agriculture and forestry should be grant- 
aided. 

b) The protection offered to scheduled species and their habitats (Part 
I. Sect. 9) should not contain blanket exemptions for forestry and 
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agriculture. Habitat protection is immeasurably more important 
than any controls on collecting and should apply to many more 
species than are now listed. 


c) Protection from collecting (Schedule 5 species) should be applied only 
to those insects which are demonstrably threatened by this activity. 
(Here it is worth noting that the Chequered Skipper butterfly, while 
apparantly extinct in England, remains widely distributed in 
Scotland). 


For many years we have urged voluntary restraint in collecting, and 
the unscrupulous collector is now a rare and despised figure. Such 
restraint is preferable to legal control in the light of the scientific 
evidence, evidence which indicates that only in exceptional circumstances 
can collecting cause the decline of a species. Indeed, an imposition of 
inappropriate legal controls in the absence of worthwile site protection 
would lay undeserved blame upon the amateur entomologist and thus 
undermine our work in securing his goodwill. 


I hope that this letter has helped to assure you that entomologists are 
as concerned about the future of our wildlife as are, for example, 
ornithologists, and that our views deserve to be reflected in this country’s 
conservation policy. I have obviously avoided detail. but I will be glad to 
answer any queries or to send you additional information. 


Yours sincerely 


Dr. D. Lonsdale 
(Hon. AES Habitat Conservation Officer) 


WILDLIFE AND COUNTRYSIDE ACT 1981 


This Act has a bearing on the interests of entomologists and other 
invertebrate zoologists so I am anxious that the Societies concerned 
should be informed of the main implications. 


There is misapprehension in some quarters over the list of protected 
species (see review paper) but it is premature to take the list as being the 
last word on the subject. Now the dust has settled on parliamentary 
events, which were often far from NCC guidance, I believe it is only fair 
to seek views on the list. It is technically possible to remove some of the 
less justified species if a sound case can be presented to NCC, who in 
turn have to convince the Secretary of State for the Environment that an 
order should be placed before Parliament. 

At a time when there has been a major jump in the species list, 
confidence needs to be restored that this is far from being the slippery 
slope towards a total ban on collecting. As an entomologist myself, I am 
very well aware of the repercussions of such a scenario. NCC does not 
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want long lists since not only would they be administratively unworkable 
but it would isolate NCC from the increasing number of people who are 
helping with the Invertebrate Site Register. The only ultimate safeguard 
will evolve through entomologists working with the conservation bodies 
so that the necessary understanding and inter-dependance becomes 
unquestionable. 


As regards habitats, the safeguards for Sites of Special Scientific 
Interest have changed beyond all recognition. The implications and 
workability of the new arrangements have yet to fully emerge but for 
instance, many SSSIs will now be in a stronger position than a number of 
existing National Nature Reserve agreements. There is better reason than 
ever before that important invertebrate sites should be SSSIs. Regardless 
of whether localities are ‘safe’, the status of SSSI now gives far-reaching 
opportunities to influence the types of activity which that locality may be 
subject to in the future. Unless the needs of invertebrates are taken into 
account, preferably now whilst the site management prescriptions are 
being drawn up, there are going to be many opportunities lost. The 
relevance of the Invertebrate Site Register is very clear and the future of 
invertebrate conservation now lies in the hands of entomologists in a very 
tangible way. The evolution of this Act has been complex and the events 
during its final stages confusing. Royal Assent has now been given. The 
statement below outlines the implications of the Act for entomologists 
and other invertebrate zoologists. 


Species legislation 


Earlier legislation affecting invertebrate species was embodied in the 
Wild Creatures and Wild Plants Act, 1975, which, together with various 
other previous legislation, has become absorbed within the new Act. 


It is necessary to recall that the late Lord Cranbrook had tried to 
promote a Private Members Bill which entailed the definition of 
endangered and vulnerable categories. For the latter some collecting 
would be allowed but the legislative framework was unworkable. In the 
process he put up a list of about 150 Lepidoptera, which inevitably raised 
considerable consternation. Through the Joint Committee for the 
Conservation of British Insects, a list with a broader range of 
invertebrates was put forward in response, thus reducing the emphasis on 
Lepidoptera and including some less controversial rare species in groups 
which were not subject to collecting, but there was some scepticism that 
the Bill would ever get through. 


When the Conservatives came to power they announced that there 
would be a government Bill. The Department of the Environment 
(without prior consultation with NCC) produced consultation papers to 
a wide spectrum of bodies but ignoring most of the invertebrate societies 
though invertebrates were included. NCC circulated these papers to the 
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societies. The revised Cranbrook list of species had been adopted, the 
government having given assurance that it would include the list that he 
had drawn up. 


Jumping a number of moves, the essence is that the distinction 
between endangered and vulnerable categories was lost, so all listed 
species would be subject to complete protection. A list of species was 
given endorsement by the Societies, albeit that some had hesitation on 
certain species. Among the qualifications was the need to adopt area 
listing, as opposed to GB listing with certain butterflies. The perspective 
kept shifting during the passage of the Bill. It became increasingly clear 
that adjustment in stance was required. Area listing was swept out since 
this did not suit those promoting otter conservation. As precedents for 
future species to go on the Act, there was concern that the snails should 
come out altogether but efforts to get an airing on these got stymied in 
the procedures of the Report stage. Among the 1,000 amendments were 
additional invertebrates for inclusion on the schedule where no consul- 
tation was possible. Purple Emperor was put up and NCC advised 
against, so that one was out, but the Swallowtail went in unexpectedly 
when NCC only had 20 minutes to react at a time when the staff who 
ought to have advised were not available. The New Forest Burnet 
sneaked in (at least a more sensible one) and NCC put in the spider 
Eresus niger with full backing from the British Arachnological Society. 
However, everyone concerned is not well aware of the difficulties in 
exercising influence over the Committee stages of a Bill, the more so 
when Parliament lacks people who are fully conversant with the special 
considerations affecting invertebrates. 


The position in the Act is as follows:- 


The previous Conservation of Wild Creatures and Wild Plants Act 1975 
already prohibited the collecting of the Large Blue butterfly, Maculinea 
arion, and the Essex Emerald moth, Thetidia smaragdaria (the latter was 
added in 1979). After a complex series of manoevres, a further 17 
invertebrates have been added:- three butterflies - Chequered Skipper 
(Carterocephalus palaemon), Heath Fritillary (Mellicta athalia) and 
Swallowtail (Papilio machaon); four moths - Reddish Buff moth 
(Acosmetia caliginosa), Black-veined Moth (Siona lineata), Barberry 
Carpet (Pareulype berberata), New Forest Burnet (Zygaena viciae); three 
Orthoptera - Field Cricket (Gryllus campestris), Mole Cricket 
(Gryllotalpa gryllotalpa) and Wart-biter (Decticus verruciverus); one 
beetle - Chrysolina cerealis; one dragonfly - Aeshna isosceles; two spiders 
- Eresus niger and Dolomedes plantarius and three snails - Monacha 
cartusiana, Myxas glutinosa and Catinella arenaria. 


NCC has a statutory duty to revise the list at five year intervals, though 
there are procedures for adding or removing species at any time. If there 
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is strong feeling that any species should come off, then it is a tactical 
question whether this will be easiest to raise now as a special case before 
the list becomes entrenched or in five years time when the procedure will 
seem less like special pleading. In some quarters the removal of 
butterflies, for instance, will be emotive with the challenge that 
entomologists only want them off the list so they can collect them, which 
proves that the list should not be altered. Thus any views should be 
entirely factual and based on the advice that would have been given had 
consultation procedures permitted comment before the Act went through 
in its present form. 


The views of Societies on this list would be welcome. It seems unfair 
that the perspective has changed so much since views were last put 
forward. A new cool look is required. Any case for changes has not only 
to convince NCC (as government advisors), it has also to convince the 
Secretary of State for Environment (currently Mr. Heseltine). 


In order to assist your deliberations, I offer some comments on the list 
which may help concentrate thoughts on the points which require 
consideration. 


Butterflies 
The Large Blue has to stay. No sighting accepted as authentic since 1979. 


The Heath Fritillary was originally put forward for listing in the SW 
only - it is in serious trouble here being down to only two colonies 
(according to current information available to NCC). If we cannot have 
area listing, then there is a strong case for its staying on the Act, at least 
until a research programme (due to start in April 1982) clarifies the status 
and conservation prospects. 


The Chequered Skipper was earlier agreed for listing as England only 
(not positively seen since 1975). With the passage of time, it seems more 
realistic to judge this one on its current Scottish status and vulnerability 
to collecting. 


The Swallowtail was sneaked on apparently because it is pretty and 
MPs have heard of it. There are views both within NCC and outside that 
this butterfly is largely holding its own and collecting within its habitat is 
not likely to make serious impact. There are, however, other views that 
as a spectacular butterfly, it is a good flag-waver for attracting the public 
interest in insects - in other words, now it’s on, leave it on. 


Moths 


Species with small populations on single sites are Essex Emerald (there is 
unsubstantiated rumour of a small second colony but this hardly alters 
its critical status), Barberry Carpet, Reddish Buff and New Forest 
Burnet. It would have to be a very well argued case to get any of these off 
and my current view is that they deserve to stay put. 
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Orthoptera and Odonata 


These are unlikely to cause controversy. The mole cricket is desperately 
difficult to find but all four are appropriate species in groups which are 
not, and should not be, subject to pure collecting. 


Beetles 


The so called rainbow leaf-beetle (Parliament has to have a common 
name for everything) is a rare colonial species in Snowdonia. The 
populations are small and ought not to be collected. 


Spiders | 
Both are spectacular single site species. Since the British Arachnological 
Society has given full support, these species are not controversial. 


Snails 


There would be strong grounds for taking all three off. The sandbowl 
snail can only be identified by dissection and its main GB population is 
on an NNR where it is abundant. This is not a satisfactory precedent for 
candidate species. The Conchological Society has earlier expressed 
reservations. I tried to get all three off but in the chaos of parliamentary 
procedures, the issue was not resolved. 


The Act’s provisions 


I have made enquiries on circumstances affecting entomologists, the 
following being my current understanding. The above species will be 
subject to complete prohibition against collecting, with fines up to £1000 
per specimen (i.e. even an egg). Specimens and rearing stock obtained 
before that date are in the clear, but the onus of proof is on the 
individual (the reverse of the normal legal position). Stock released onto 
a site (even where that species is not native) then becomes ‘wild’, so is 
equally subject to these provisions. To disturb these species is also illegal, 
but it is possible to capture or pick up a specimen in order to identify it 
providing one has just cause (i.e. it is not necessary to capture a swallow- 
tail in order to identify it but with some moths this may be necessary). To 
‘take’ a specimen from its immediate location is strictly illegal. These 
provisions apply to listed animals in general, so invertebrates do not have 
any special concessions. NCC is able to issue licences for the handling or 
taking of specimens, in practice applying to studies or conservation 
measures which assist the future of the species concerned. 


Circumstances would arise where someone unwittingly took a 
protected species without realising the identification. Should this happen 
(Reddish Buff Moth for instance is not terribly distinctive among the 
noctuid moths) then the best thing is to report the circumstances to NCC 
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(via me) otherwise there may be the embarrassment of having an 
important new locality and being afraid to come out with the fact. 
However, it is reasonable to expect people to be aware of the 
identification of protected species and any specimen taken would be 
directed to a museum (or Society) collection so that no one can take 
advantage to acquire specimens for his own collection. Killer traps ought 
not to be used where it is known that protected species may be caught but 
there could be circumstances where unforeseen embarrassment arises. 
Again, it is best to come clean. This sort of legislation is not designed to 
trip up the innocent and sensible entomologist but it is there as a stand-by 
to deter and if necessary to punish selfish and irresponsible actions. 


The new Act continues the 1975 provisions prohibiting trade of any 
type (including barter) in specimens of protected species - it is not worth 
risking fines of £1000 per specimen. 


It is now illegal to release or allow to escape into the wild any animal 
(includes invertebrates) of a ‘kind’ which is not resident in Britain or is 
not a regular visitor in a wild state. The word ‘kind’ was carefully chosen 
and will be interpreted as any genetic population derived from outside 
Britain. Thus to release species into Britain or to release foreign stock of 
a British species is unlawful. 


It is worth a reminder that uprooting of wild plants is an offence unless 
the landowner has given permission. The list of totally protected plants, 
where even to pick a piece is unlawful, has been extended to 61 species 
(all of which are rarities). 


One problem with all embracing legislation is its indirect pitfalls - 
literally. If one puts down pitfall traps (for say spiders or beetles) and 
you trap protected sand lizards, move those traps quick. All trapping of 
protected species is banned, a nice Catch 22 situation since you might not 
know a protected species is there until you have trapped it. Anyway, the 
general philosophy of common sense and avoiding awkward 
circumstances which could reasonably be anticipated is all one can 
recommend. 


Under normal circumstances (after the framework of legislation has 
been decided by parliament) it is NCC who advises on the species lists in 
such an Act. Thus species can be added or subtracted providing the 
Secretary of State for the Environment agrees to an order being placed 
before the House. It is clear that some tidying up of the species lists is 
required in order to straighten out some of the anomalies that have arisen. 


I am as anxious as anyone to try to finish up with a sensible list which 
carries the support of the Societies as far as possible. There is widespread 
apprehension that we are going down the slippery slope towards a ban on 
all collecting, or at least sufficient ban to make field work intolerable. 
NCC certainly does not support the concept of all embracing bans - 
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administratively it is impractical anyway. More important it is recognised 
that collecting is a necessary part of field work for most invertebrate 
groups. The help that increasing numbers of entomologists are giving 
with the Invertebrate Site Register, as well as BRC schemes etc., is a very 
powerful reason why NCC should continue to resist unnecessary 
extension of species legislation. I hold the view that the best insurance 
entomologists have is by working with the conservation bodies, as with 
the Invertebrate Site Register, so that there is developed a proper level 
of understanding and co-operation. The synonomy in many minds 
between the entomologist and the kleptomaniac collector is best quashed 
in a practical way. At the same time it should be recognised that 
legislative lists, if properly chosen, can be of value as a deterrent for the 
unscrupulous collector. 


Habitats 


Whilst the species side of things may be a mixed bag, on the habitat 
aspects of the Act things have worked out extremely well. 


It is recognised that habitat conservation is the Key issue, a truth which 
the goverment did not sufficiently recognise to start with. There were 
more letters to Westminster on this Bill than just about any other issue in 
modern times and there were concerted lobbying and delaying tactics 
which eventually led the government to change its position at the last 
minute. Whilst the Act covers a great range of countryside issues, much 
of the furore was over the future of Sites of Special Scientific Interest. 
SSSIs could not effectively resist pressures from modern agriculture and 
forestry. Nationally about 10-12% were damaged or destroyed in 1980, 
the figure for Dorset being 32%. The implications sank home and 
incredibly we have finished up with measures which are potentially 
stronger than on many NNR leases. 


NCC now has the legal requirement to inform all owners and occupiers 
of SSSIs of the scientific content of their land and to define what 
activities will require consultation. Should an owner wish to pursue 
damaging activities, he must give written notice. NCC has three months 
to decide on possible safeguard action; beyond this period an Order by 
the Secretary of State would be required if voluntary negotiation was 
unlikely to succeed. This would allow a further nine months for 
negotiation and the possibility of compulsory purchase as a last resort. 
The very last twist to the Bill made it compulsory for NCC to offer 
compensation to an owner or occupier if agricultural (probably forestry 
as well) grant is refused on nature conservation grounds (instead of 
grants to grow barley, farmers will be compensated for growing wildlife). 
The financial implications could be enormous, though the National 
Farmers Union (who were taking stance with NCC) and the Country 
Landowners Association are asking farmers to behave responsibly 
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(otherwise more stringent measures may be forthcoming). Whether 
government will meet the financial needs remains to be seen, but it is 
hardly likely that they can abandon SSSIs after totally committing 
themselves to the semi-voluntary process. What it amounts to is that all 
SSSI are virtually on the same plane of safeguard as NNRs except that 
NCC will not normally warden or manage them direct. 


Whilst naturalists have rightly had a jaundiced view of SSSIs in the 
past, the status of an SSSI has now changed almost beyond recognition. 
It must also be recognised that the Act does nothing to reduce the rate of 
loss of non-SSSIs and provides no formal opportunity to influence 
management on otherwise safe land. 


This places the future of invertebrate conservation very much into 
the hands of entomologists. Through the Invertebrate Site Register, the 
important sites and the management needs of those sites must be 
identified. It is then possible to confer on them a degree of safeguard far 
beyond anything possible before. Even on ‘safe’ pieces of ground it is 
possible to exert a considerable influence over future management. By 
means of SSSI prescriptions NCC can define in some detail the 
management activities which need to be discussed with NCC and for the 
legal machinery to go into action if necessary to ensure the wildlife 
interest is not damaged. It is now not simply a question of preventing a 
grassland being destroyed, it is now possible to avoid damaging grazing 
regimes. NCC has to advise all SSSI owners and occupiers of the 
necessary prescriptions by the end of 1982, which means information is 
needed urgently on the invertebrate faunas so that the wrong 
management prescriptions are not given (e.g. what suits the botanical 
interest may not suit the invertebrate fauna). It will be much more 
difficult to change the prescriptions in the future, though clearly as new 
information comes forward this hurdle will have to be met. Also there 
may be new SSSIs which deserve designation for their invertebrate 
interest. In the meantime, heavy use is being made of the existing 
information in the Invertebrate Site Register (which is far from complete 
because many people have still not responded) and the general 
management prescriptions for all habitats will take account of general 
guidelines on invertebrate needs. 


Some other points 


At long last, water authorities and drainage boards have a statutory duty 
to consult NCC over activities affecting SSSIs. It is to be hoped that they 
will also heed that advice. 


Also, marine conservation, including marine reserves, is now Officially 
within NCC remit. 
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The Act includes a vast array of other measures on a wide range of 
amenity issues including footpaths. It is still unclear what all the ins and 
outs are but no doubt there will be news on interpretations by bodies in 
this field. If anything of concern to entomologists emerges, I will at least 
consult the JCCBI. 


Conclusion 


This will be rather a lot to digest. As I write I have only just seen the final 
published Act and I have no doubt it will be several months before all the 
detail is absorbed and the implications from a whole variety of angles 
emerge. 


However, it is clear that there is a great deal of benefit in the Act, 
particularly as regards habitat safeguard. It is now a question of 
maximising on these advantages. By comparison the disadvantages 
almost pale into insignificance, though they are real enough in some 
viewpoints, but there is a good chance of ironing out the more serious 
defects. 


Advice and comments are welcome, Uaisaoy via the Societies in 
order to achieve some distillation of views. 
Alan Stubbs 
Chief Scientist’s Team Nature Conservancy Council 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Life of the Meadow Brown by W. H. Dowdeswell. 165Spp., 
illustrated. Size AS. Heinnemann Educational Books, 1981. Price 
(paperback) £5.95. 


This book presents an intensive autecological study, extending over 44 
years, and covers almost every aspect of the life of this, our commonest 
butterfly. The approach has been to combine elements of the traditional 
monograph with a lucid coverage of general ecological principles and 
field methods. Professor Dowdeswell and his co-workers (including E. 
B. Ford) pioneered mark - recapture population studies on butterflies 
using the Meadow Brown, and subsequently studied its distribution, 
variation, genetics, and micro-evolution. This book presents a distilled 
account of their research papers, with an emphasis on approaches to 
problem-solving in ecological investigations. This practical bent may 
make the work more attractive to the ecologist than the entomologist, but 
I feel that it should be read by the latter to show them what we ought to 
know about our butterflies - and how to find it out. The author also 
commends it as a basis for project work and I would concur with this. 

Inevitably in a work which does not range discursively beyond the 
author’s own researches, there are some gaps, but these do not detract 
unduly from its value. 
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The opening two chapters contain essential background to the 
experimental insect (‘‘knowing the Meadow Brown’’) and to ecological 
research (‘‘beginning an ecological study’’). The framework of the book 
is based around studies of the spotting pattern of the butterfly, with 
chapters on mainland, European and island populations. This is followed 
by a consideration of the significance of spotting and a useful concluding 
chapter containing the conclusions and implications of the work. The 
reference list is a thorough bibliography of the source papers and others 
on the Meadow Brown, and will suggest ample reading for those whose 
interest is aroused by the book. 

C.J.G. 


From Arsenic to DDT: A History of Entomology in Western Canada, 
by Paul W. Riegert, 357 pp., University of Toronto Press 1981. Price £18. 


This history of Canadian entomology describes the development of 
applied entomology in the virgin lands of the four western provinces of 
Canada. Apart from the first chapter, which is concerned with early 
encounters of settlers with insects and with collectors and naturalists, the 
book is wholly confined to applied agricultural entomology (forest 
entomology is omitted). 


The more recently settled lands of Western Canada provided a 
particular problem for entomologists as native species found the farm 
crops to their liking and reached pest proportions in the newly planted 
lands. The book describes the work of government entomologists in 
combatting the attacks of insect pests by knowledge of the pest ecology 
and the use of suitable poison baits, tar washes, parasites and predators 
or more latterly by use of the first of the modern insect control 
chemicals, DDT. The later chapters are divided into four main parts; the 
first professional entomologists; insects of British Columbia; insects of 
the prairies and some specialised topics such as university entomology. 
The major pest types covered are scale insects, mosquitoes, 
grasshoppers, cutworms, various species of bug and stored product pests. 


For someone used to modern methods of insect control the problems 
involved in obtaining any sort of crop under pest outbreak conditions 
when the only methods of treatment involve poison baths such as ‘‘Criddle 
Mixture’’ (a mixture of horse dung and Paris Green) are quite 
educational. The solution to the problem was often a diligent research 
into pest ecology combined with application of biological control 
methods, changes in agricultural practices or quarantine methods. Such 
integrated control methods which combine a detailed knowledge of pest 
biology, biological control methods and the judicious use of modern 
pesticides are increasingly being rediscovered as an alternative to 
pesticide saturation. 
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This book describes the changing pattern of agricultural and animal 
health entomology up to the Second World War. There are many 
anecdotes in the text which seek to illustrate the factual material but in 
some instances tend to obscure the facts, but on the whole the subject is 
well covered. The inclusion of a map would have helped those readers 
with a limited knowledge of Canadian geography. The book left me with 
a high regard for the Canadian pioneer entomologists. | 

P. J. Jewess 


Butterflies and Moths in Britain and Europe by David Carter. 192 pp. 
numerous colour illustrations. A4 format. 1982. Pan Books (paperback) 
£6.50, also published in boards by Heinnemann £12.50. 


This book is a companion to six others in the series (Trees; Wild Flowers; 
Birds; Mushrooms and Other Fungi; Grasses, Mosses and Lichens; 
Bulbs). The series relies heavily on photgraphic illustrations, and has set 
a high standard that has been more than met by this present volume. 


A 22-page introduction covers structure, life cycle, classification, 
behaviour, habitats, enemies, defence, pests, collecting, conservation, 
and further reading in a brief, but well balanced account. The remainder 
of the book deals with individual species, each of which rates a brief 
paragraph in which distribution, habitats, larva and flight times are 
discussed. Many of the species are illustrated twice - once as a set 
specimen (or several specimens) effectively photographed against a blue 
background, and again in a natural pose. These latter photographs are 
exceptionally good (and plentiful). The coverage is ‘‘Britain and 
Europe’’, although the bulk of the species described occur in this 
country. Butterflies occupy about half the book, ‘micros’ two pages, and 
‘macro’ moths the remainder. The coverage is neither balanced nor 
comprehensive. Despite these criticisms, and one or two minor errors in 
the plates, this is a worthwhile publication by a well-known and 
competent author. The price is reasonable, and the quality of the 
illustrations make it a very good buy. 

Paul Sokoloff 


Lepidoptera - New Series vol.IV nr.2 (1982) 


This in the journal of the Lepidopterological Society of Copenhagen 
which is published twice a year. The text is in Danish, with occasional 
English summaries. The series is perhaps best known for the two issues 
devoted to micros - ‘‘De Danske Depressarier’’ published in 1973 and 
‘‘De Danske Oecophoridae’’ published in 1978, both by Eivand Palme. 
The volumes feature b/w illustrations of imagines, and superb 
photographs of male and female genitalia. 
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Of interest in the current issue is the concluding paper in a series on the 
bionomics and systemics of some Danish Eupithecia. Briefly, 
E.goossensiata Mab. is considered to be only a sub-species of 
E.absinthiata Clerck occurring on sandy soils (whereas the true 
absinthiata is mainly restricted to woodland habitats on clay soils). 
Whilst this is unlikely to upset any British entomologist, the author 
proceeds to consider in detail the status of E.innotata Hufn. and 
E. fraxinata Crewe, concluding that the Danish population is referable to 
E.innotata ssp. fraxinata Crewe. Apparently the species on Jutland is 
mainly single brooded, overwintering as an egg, with the larvae feeding 
on a variety of bushes, preferring Rosa canina. However in areas with 
the Artemesia species absinthium, campestris and maritima a second 
larval brood is found which hibernates in the pupal stage. 


Other articles of interest include an illustrated account of breeding 
Eupithecia virgaureata Doubl. and Diarsia dahlii Hubn. A number of 
butterfly aberrations are figured including a b/w fig. of Melitaea athalia 
Rott. and an excellent colour plate showing Argynnis paphia f. joanisi 
and A.aglaja ab. Both are photographed against a hessian background - 
a very effective technique. 

Paul Sokoloff 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON AUSTRALIAN INSECT LIFE 


A recent visit to Tasmania, during the island’s spring and early summer, 
presented me with an opportunity to examine a number of striking 
examples of antipodean arthropoda. Lepidoptera were fairly scant, but 
this situation would certainly have been much improved by the coming of 
summer proper around January/February. 


Tasmania today, more than any other Australian State, provides 
powerful reminders of the chronic homesickness suffered by the early 
British settlers: everywhere one sees English trees, English plants and 
English animals. High hedges of hawthorn in white blossom border the 
roadsides in country districts; clover lies underfoot; banks of holly and 
stands of poplar offer touches of familiarity; ivy runs rampant, looking 
curiously out of place on the pink and silver trunks of eucalypts, whilst 
almost everywhere vast and impenetrable thickets of bramble run 
amuck, forming incongruous and uncomfortable barriers to progression 
through otherwise delightful groves of Tree fern. The ubiquitous English 
starling flourishes here too, and blackbirds in great quantity, still singing 
their homeland songs and making themselves very unpopular with fruit 
farmers. But the mental malady that enabled acclimatization societies to 
flourish, and to allow the release of creatures such as the rabbit, was not 
the sole cause of pest introduction to this island. In 1940 the small 
Cabbage White (Pieris rapae L.) made its unwelcome and unintentional 
appearance. In 1959 the European Wasp (Vespa germanica L.), an insect I 
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have never seen on the Australian mainland, was accidentally 
introduced, and has become increasingly common in the Apple Isle. 
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Larvae of the steel-blue sawfly (Perga affinis) massed in defensive posture that is assumed 
during the day on a Eucalyptus trunk. Smears of the sticky, evil-smelling oil may be seen 
exuding from a number of heads. 
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One morning, shortly after my arrival in Launceston, I was called into 
the garden by the friends with whom I was staying: they were alarmed by 
a strange apparition that had suddenly appeared upon a favoured 
ornamental eucalypt. There, clinging to the smooth bark of the gum tree, 
some five feet above ground level, was a grotesque blackened growth. 
Close examination revealed this to be a solid mass of the biggest sawfly 
larvae I had ever seen. They were matt black in colour, studded with 
white bristles, and gripped the trunk with powerful orange prolegs. They 
numbered over 30 in all, and were each about two inches in length. As I 
peered closer, they waved their tails menacingly, and exuded - mainly 
from the glossy jet-black heads but also partly from the tails - large drops 
of ochreous fluid. This substance was extremely sticky, highly pungent 
and absolutely reeking of eucalyptus oil, which was of course its main 
constituent. 


Larvae of the Steel blue Sawfly (Perga affinis), these insects are known 
to the local children as ‘‘bloodsuckers’’, though in some parts of 
Australia they are called ‘‘spitfires’’. Each grub has a grip like steel, and 
the odour of their special concentrate of eucalyptus oil possesses the 
remarkable lingering quality that is peculiar to certain curries. The gland 
responsible for the manufacture of this secretion is situated in the thorax. 
One theory is that the fluid is a waste produced from the feeding process, 
and its employment as defence a purely secondary function. It is also said 
to be ultimately utilised during cocoon construction. 


It was very curious that these conspicuous creatures had not been 
observed previously, for it is the habit of these larvae to feed by night, 
ranging freely over the foliage, and to gather by day in this extraordinary 
pack formation, with heads all pointing outwards - a protective device 
reminiscent of a herd of Musk-oxen. When very young they accumulate 
on a leaf, graduating later to a twig, and then a branch. Possibly their 
appearance low down on the trunk presaged a mass departure in search 
of suitable soil. On the mainland the march is supposed to take place 
about early September; perhaps in colder Tasmania the call comes a 
month late. 


Tasmania has but one species of scorpion, a small and relatively 
harmless dark brown arachnid, one female of which I found sheltering 
beneath a small piece of decaying wood. Another came from an outside 
lavatory. I have always found that Australian toilets make marvellous 
collecting localities - the lights attract all manner of moths, antlions, etc., 
a rich banquet that invariably attracts a host of frogs, spiders, and even 
the odd gecko. The ‘‘Redback beneath the toilet seat’’ is a national joke 
(at least one song has been dedicated to the lavatorial Latrodectus), but 
this dangerous spider is nevertheless a real menace in many areas. The 
advance of settlement, with its associated clutter of tin cans, mail boxes, 
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abandoned cars, shacks and outside ‘‘dunnees’’, has created a wealth of 
dry, sheltered places such as these spiders love. 


Greatly resembling the Redback is Nicodamus bicolor, the fat female 
of which, with pea-shaped abdomen, is richly adorned in red and black. 
Nicodamus tends towards somewhat social habits: I have seen as many as 
three females and a male living together quite amicably beneath a damp 
log. Such tranquil scenes beguiled me into making the tragic error of 
introducing a portly matron from a different locality into the same 
receptable as three younger Nicodamus. Overnight, she ate the lot. 


I was surprised to learn that Tasmania has its own species of 
Funnelweb (Atrax venenatus) - a large and highly poisonous spider, 
similar in appearance to the infamous Sydney Funnelweb (Atrax 
robustus), Australia’s most deadly spider. Unhappily, I did not 
encounter this interesting mygale, but found an old friend in the shape of 
the Badge spider (Olios diana) resting on the zipper of my tent one 


The Ostrich beetle (Talaurinus regularis) when disturbed puts its head on the sand and 
waves the tip of its abdomen skyward. 
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morning. This large arachnid, named for the conspicuous and colourful 
mark on its underside, is widely distributed, for I had previously met the 
same species in North Queensland, 1700 miles away. 


In Tasmania it was not long before I was told to look out for an 
enormous insect called the ‘‘Blue ant’’. Greatly intrigued, I kept watch, 
and eventually made its aquaintance in a Launceston cemetery, whilst 
searching for the memorial to Ronald Campbell Gunn, one of 
Tasmania’s greatest naturalists. During the course of the last century, 
Gunn supplied a great deal of animal material to the British Museum and 
plants to William Jackson Hooker at Kew, only to die in relative and 
unwarranted obscurity in 1886. The ‘‘ant’’ turned out to be the wingless 
female of the Blue Wasp (Diamma bicolor), % inch in body length, and 
the proud deliverer of an intensely painful sting. 


My stay in Australia was not confined to Tasmania, for I managed to 
spend some time in each of the six mainland States. I was particularly 
impressed by the rich insect fauna present in Katherine Gorge, which is 
located just south of Darwin in the Northern Territory. Although it was 
midwinter at the time, the days were exceedingly hot and humid. Apart 
from the omnipresent bushflies (Musca vetustissima), the major 
drawback to enjoyment of the outback, I was thoroughly delighted with 
the insect life. The dragonflies offered some exceedingly beautiful forms, 
especially one with a powder-blue abdomen aflame at the tip with red. 
Zipping noisily in and out of some small caves set in the base of the 
spectacular gorge, just above river level, were large numbers of really 
enormous brown-bodied dragonflies - drably coloured but superbly 
camouflaged. Katherine Gorge is designated a National Park, so 
collecting is forbidden. One of the Park Rangers had a keen interest in 
local entomology, but was unfortunately unable to provide me with 
identifications for these truly splendid Odonata. 


Green Tree Ants (Oecophylla sp.) were very abundant by the river’s 
edge, their nests constructed ingeniously from leaves woven together 
with larval silk. Regular kamikazes in defence of home and territory, 
these ferocious ants were often - if not always - fooled by the presence 
among them of a mocking spider, which, I am told, actually feeds upon 
the aggressive ants. I found one of these spiders, and was amazed by its 
perfectly matching green colouration and the manner in which the thin 
forelimbs were kept constantly extended, resembling for all the world 
Oecophyllian antennae. 


A very different ant occurs in the dry sand plains around Ayers Rock, 
in the very heart of the continent. They are known locally as ‘‘Moneybox 
Ants’’ from their habit of building nest openings in the shape of narrow 
slits, up to three inches in length. Another large species, which I 
discovered at the foot of a sand hill, was the Mulga Ant. Mulga is the 
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name given to a certain type of Acacia tree, and the ants are burdened 
with a compulsion to decorate their nest entrances with the needle-like 
leaves of these trees, building up a circular mound of soil and vegetable 
debris. The ants themselves are largely crepuscular and not always seen, 
though they may be active during stormy weather - a rare occurrence at 


This Bush cockroach (Polyzostera mitchelli) from Nullarbor Plain has been described as 
Australia’s most beautiful cockroach. The adults of this genus are wingless and are 
coloured greenish brown with yellow spots. 
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the Rock, where years may go by between rains. Jet black and of 
impressive dimensions, these ants keep busy moving pieces of Devon-red 
soil into place around the entrance to the nest. Why they do this is not 
altogether clear. Floods are infrequent, and the ants’ collective memory 
would have to be long indeed if the mounds were intended as a line of 
defence against rising water. 


Ayers Rock possesses several small waterholes, at least one of which is 
permanent: there were three such springs present at the time of my visit. 
Again, the ban on collecting makes proper identification of specimens 
extremely difficult, but the springs attract all manner of small life and 
are well worth a prolonged examination. One small pool in the innermost 
rocky recess of Kandju Gorge was crammed full of large tadpoles; it was 
a wonder that some enterprising bird had not moved in to take advantage 
of this largesse. The water was delightfully cool and clear, despite the 
activities of numerous small boys who kept hurling themselves in. (The 
Rock is inundated by several hundred visitors daily - fortunately only a 
handful feel inclined to hike the seven hot miles around its circum- 
ference, so the naturalist is allowed a certain amount of peace.) 


The tadpoles were heavily predated, however. At least two species of 
dragonfly - one red, one blue, and of impressive dimensions - patrolled 
the pools, whilst their larvae lurked in the depths. Leeches attached 
themselves to taddy tails, and even bigger menaces in the shape of large 
water bugs (like giant versions of our Nepa) prowled piratically beneath 
the surface. These formidable creatures can swim, crawl and fly, and can 
stab a man quite painfully - ‘‘toe biters’’ they are called in some areas. 


During the all-too-short time that I was able to spend at Ayers Rock I 
gained the impression that there were subtle distinctions between both 
insects and vegetation of the sand hills and the sand plains. As the 
difference in altitude between these regions is only a matter of a few feet, 
I feel that this speculation would be worth following up. For instance, 
whilst walking on the sand hills I frequently disturbed large numbers of 
small but very beautiful moths (Utetheisa sp.), strikingly similar to our 
Crimson-speckled Footman. The flight of these moths is short and rather 
erratic, and I met with them only on the sand ridges. What was probably 
their larvae were feeding on the leaves of Crotalaria, a strange plant with 
yellow-green flowers shaped like parrot bills, and which, again, I never 
observed on lower ground. 


Australia, with such a great variety of climates and landforms, is a 
really fascinating country for any naturalist. There remains much to be 
learnt, and scope for the entomologist, professional and amateur, is 
almost unlimited. 


David Yendall (3670) 
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HOLIDAY BUTTERFLIES: COMO, ITALY 1981 


I spent a week of holiday in late June at Tremezzo on Lake Como, Italy. 
On two of the days I explored the locality for butterflies. On both days I 
decided to have a look at the country behind the village. The mountains 
behind the village are quite steep so the initial walk to get to them is an 
uphill one. At about two miles following the local roads and paths, one 
reaches the outer perimeter of the village, with the mountains ahead. 
There is a steep valley to traverse before one arrives at the base of the 
mountains, so one walks down the valley through trees and shrubs to the 
mountain stream below, and then up again to an area of small woods and 
meadowland which has been terraced. There are a few vines growing in 
this part. The uphill climb is now constant but on the steps of the terraces 
there are large fields grown for hay. These abound with wild flowers and 
insect life. I saw, and heard!, some hornets; but the locality was alive 
with butterflies. Whites, Blues, Skippers, Fritillaries etc. My immediate 
thoughts were to remember the descriptions of collecting by two 
Victorian parsons in an old butterfly book I own. This was at home so I 
suddenly realised how sad that such a spectacle will probably never be 
seen again in the UK. I remember the profusion of Blues on the Sussex 
Downs during the ‘39 - 45 War, also the Clouded Yellow year of the late 
forties, but since then how rare it is to see so many butterflies all at the 
Same time in such a small area. 


Here in the fields behind Tremezzo I noted over 35 different species in 
a matter of a few hours. Listed below are those seen. My greatest 
excitement was seeing, but first hearing, the Swallowtail, Papilio 
machaon, L. a great fluttering of wings and a soaring flight to settle ona 
flower. I felt a great elation when first I saw the insect and my holiday 
was made for me when I netted the specimen, which now has pride of 
place in my collection. I noted ten Swallowtails seen. 


The true realisation which came to me on that holiday about the 
scarcity of British lepidoptera, has convinced me that one should not 
collect athome. We must Conserve. 


List of species seen at Tremezzo. 27 June 1981 - 29 June 1981 


Speckled Wood Parargeaegeria 

Wall Brown Lasiommata megera 
Large Wall Brown Lasiommata maera 
Pearly Heath Coenonympha arcania 
Meadow Brown Maniola jurtina 

Sooty Ringlet Erebia pluto 


Marbled White Melanargia galathea (Darker forms than UK) 
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Small Heath 

Wood White 

Green Veined White 
Pale Clouded Yellow 
Large White 
Swallowtail 

Apollo 

Heath Fritillary 
Glanville Fritillary 
Nickerl’s Fritillary 
Spotted Fritillary 
Dark Green Fritillary 
High Brown Fritillary 
White Admiral 
Comma 

Peacock 

Green Hair-streak 
Small Copper 
Common Blue 
Brown Argus 

Baton Blue 

Small Blue 
Amandas Blue 

Holly Blue 
Chequered Skipper 
Marbled Skipper 
Large Skipper 
Small Skipper 
Grizzled Skipper 
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Coenonympha pamphilus 

Leptidea sinapis (also all white form) 
Pieris napi (Darker forms than UK) 
Colias hyale 

Pieris brassicae (Darker forms than UK) 
Papilio machaon 

Parnassius apollo 

Mellicta athalia (Variable forms) 
Melitaea cinxia 

Mellicta aurelia 

Melitaea didyma 

Mesoacidalia aglaja (Dark form also) 
Fabriciana adippe (also var) 
Limenitis camilla 

Polygonia c-album 

Inachis io 

Callophrys rubi 

Lycaena phlaeas (Sooty varieties) 
Polyommatus icarus 

Aricia agestis 

Pseudophilotes baton 

Cupido minimus 

Plebicula amanda 

Celastrina argiolus 

Carterocephalus palaemon 
Carcharodus levatherae 

Ochlodes venata 

Thymelicus sylvestris 

Pyrgus malvae 


P.K. Atkinson (5566) 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


Notes on a Colony of Common Blues 1981 


This is a colony existing in a sheltered valley in S. E. Cornwall on a site 
15 by 100 metres on clayey loam (PH value 4.8) surrounded by woodland 
and scrub; there is another colony about 300 metres away through an oak 
wood - interchange is unlikely. The foodplant here is Trifolium 
campestre. 

In 1979, the first male appeared cn May 15, the first female 15 days 
later. The first observed egg-laying was on June 18, and peak numbers 
(18) were observed on June 10. 
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In 1980, the first male was seen on May 18, the first female eleven days 
later, this brood lasting until July 8. On August 16 a pair were observed 
mating, and peak numbers were six males at one time. The last male was 
seen on September 22, the last female on September 3. 


In 1981, May was cold and wet, and the first male (a very small 
specimen) was seen on June 18 and the last male of this brood was noted 
on July 8. On August 17 two males were seen and one female was 
observed on August 20, the only female seen throughout 1981. At no 
time in 1981 were more than two males seen at one time, and no imagos 
were seen in September. 


The duration of each brood here is usually five-six weeks but in 1981 
each brood lasted only three weeks and numbers were very few. The 
colony is reducing in numbers, the chief cause of which in 1981 was the 
weather. The Grizzled Skipper has disappeared from this site since 1979, 
I hope that the Common Blue has greater powers of recovery. 

A. Spalding 


Early butterflies seen this year - On the 25th March while walking at 
Frimley, Surrey I saw with great delight my first butterflies of the year, a 
Small Tortoishell (Ag/ais urticae L.) and a Comma (Polygonia c-album 
L). On the 27th March while at my parents garden I saw both a Peacock 
(Inachis io L.) and male Brimstone (Gonepteryx rhamni L.). In all these 
instances these butterflies were enjoying the warmth of the sunshine. 

J. Green (4932) 


Is the Leopard biennial? — According to the literature, the Leopard moth 
(Zeuzera pyrina L.) takes two to three years to complete its life cycle, but 
no mention is made as to whether it usually occurs in odd or in even years. I 
have been running an MV trap at Meaux, France since July 1980 and this 
was brought home to me when I took some male specimens of pyrina near 
my trap in July 1981. On the other hand I did not take any in 1980. What is 
the experience of other members? 

C. L. Nissen (7002) 


The White Admiral in Hertfordshire - I read with interest the letter from 
Mr. R. A. Hargroves in the March Bulletin (Bull. Amat. Ent. Soc. vol 
41. No 334. p.17 - 18) in which he reports an observation of the White 
Admiral (Limenitis camilla L.) near Broxbourne in Hertfordshire. In his 
letter he asks whether the butterfly is or has been uncommon in this area 
in the recent past. I have been collecting records of Hertfordshire 
Lepidoptera for a number of years (both from fellow collectors and from 
the entomological literature) and I have consulted these with reference to 
L.camilla. 


a in er rn Ce el es 
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Broxbourne Woods and the surrounding area figures prominently in 
my records. The most recent record is from Balls Wood (2 miles from 
Broxbourne) in 1978 where 2 - 4 butterflies were seen (reported in the 
Transactions of the Herts. Nat. Hist. Soc. and Field Club vol 28. Part 3, 
p.7). The butterfly was recorded from Hoddesdon Woods (2 miles from 
Broxbourne) from 1969 - 1973. 


In 1937 and 1938 it was reported in the same journal that L.camilla 
was one of several butterflies that were recorded within a four mile 
radius of the village of Essendon (Broxbourne falls within that radius). 


In the list of Hertfordshire Lepidoptera prepared for the Hertfordshire 
National History Society by Dr. A. H. Foster in 1937 there are several 
records of L.camilla. These are: ‘‘Symonds Hyde 1916’’. “‘Broxbourne 
Woods”’ - “‘one worn specimen 1933” - “in numbers 1934”? - “‘abundant 
1935’’. “‘Hatfield 1937.’ ‘“‘Ashridge 1935.’ “‘Bricket Woods 1935-36.”’ 
*‘Harpenden 1937.’’ 


In recent years the butterfly has also been recorded from the western 
side of the county. In particular, the butterfly was observed at Hastoe 
(near Tring) in 1970 (record from Trans. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol 27. Part 3. 
p.109). 


In summary therefore, it would seem that there have been sporadic 
records of L.camilla from the Broxbourne area in the past, the butterfly 
being ‘‘abundant’’ in the years 1934-35 but less common recently. The 
most recent record was in 1978. 

M. C. Aldridge, F.R.C.S. (4351) 


Tiger Moth Defence Mechanism - In view of Mr. R. A. Wright’s query 
under this heading (1981, Bull. Amat. Ent. Soc., 40: 144) the following 
note may be of interest. 


Pinkey (1975, Moths of Southern Africa) writes under Rhodogastria 
“‘Like some pyrgomorphine grasshoppers and Acraea and Danaid 
butterflies, they can show defensive action by exuding a yellow fluid 
from the thorax. They are also noted for slight sound effects’’. Imms 
(1952, General Textbook of Entomology (Revised Edition) says ‘‘that 
the sound is produced by friction between adjacent parts of thorax, and 
froth oozes by reflex bleeding’’. 


I am somewhat dubious about the ‘reflex bleeding’. The fluid exuded 
is not blood, but a rather nasty-smelling deep yellow fluid and contains a 
vast number of minute air bubbles, also it does not come in an even flow 
but in a series of pulses. I have no doubt that it comes from paired glands 
with orifices between the pro- and meso-thorax, and that it is strictly 
defensive in function. It is evidently considered precious by the moths 
themselves and there are records of a moth poking its proboscis into the 
frothy mass and re-imbiting it. 
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I have numerous personal records of Geckos rejecting various 
Arctiids, viz. Utetheisa pulchella L., Aganais speciosa Drury, several 
Diacrisia spp. and Rhodogastria spp., and scraping out the inside of their 
mouths with their forefoot after the insect has been dropped. Toads, 
which are not very fastidious feeders, will eat Diacrisia spp. but reject 
Rhodogastria, and my pet Galago used to eat Diacrisia pupae but 
rejected the imagines. 


A careful examination with a powerful lens of the thorax of many of 
the larger Arctiids will reveal a minute pin-hole subdorsally between the 
pro- and meso-thorax, the outlet of these glands, which reach their 
maximum in the genus Rhodogastria. 

D. G. Sevastopulo, F.R.E.S. 


TO A LIBULELLA 


I remember, when once I was a boy, 

I sat and watched, with simple childish joy 
The dragon-fly, its new formed wings unfold, 
Revealing such a feast of blue and gold. 


I sat and watched this beau of nature show 

How much our God has pleasured to endow 

The ancient beauty in this new formed dragon-fly 
That brings such joy to a young child’s eye. 


I remember, when once I was a boy, 

I sat and watched with simple childish joy 

And thanked my God, who had let me see 

The beauty of a quite unearthly sight revealed to me. 


Kate Gardiner 
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EDITORIAL 


In our last issue I commented upon the destruction of part of Halvergate 
Marshes in spite of the supposed protection of the recent Wildlife and 
Countryside Act. This has not been the only site under threat and 
reprinted in this issue is an item from Habitat reporting failures so far 
concerning habitat protection. Apropos of this, it was reported during a 
conference on birds in Cambridge that 59 per cent of island birds were 
threatened with extinction by habitat destruction. There is now little 
doubt but that most of the habitat destruction in the UK is due to the fact 
that farmers are now the most highly subsided section of the community. 
Very liberal grants are available which enable them to take into 
cultivation otherwise unprofitable land, and to ‘“‘improve’’ existing land. 
All at the expense of the general public both in his pocket and in the 
deprivement of his enjoyment of the natural (or traditional) countryside. 
While spending hundreds of millions in destruction grants the 
government is niggling over a few hundred thousand properly due to the 
Nature Conservancy Council for conservation. It is high time this state 
of affairs was changed. 


It is even admitted, in the case of the Western Isles, that such 
improvement is not economic. So why on earth is it carried out. Perhaps 
because the EEC has agreed to bear part of the subsidised cost. 


It could also be that farmers may be cutting off their noses to spite 
their faces. The honey firm of A. G. Gale (Bees), who manage over 900 
hives, are to close down with 40m workers made redundant. The cause 
being lack of productivity due to the workforce being unable to locate 
enough nectar and pollen for the reason that largescale arable farming 
has grubbed up so many flower-rich hedge-rows, and herbicides have put 
paid to any wild flowers that sought another niche. Already there is 
evidence of poor crop yields due to lack of fertilisation. It is not just 
bees, but all insect life that is affected by such practices. One wonders 
where it will all end. 
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WILDLIFE AND COUNTRYSIDE ACT - FAILURES SO FAR 


Twenty-two wildlife organisations, all members of the CoEnCo Wildlife 
Link Committee, have issued a major Report alleging that five of the 
UK’s most important sites are already being destroyed or under serious 
threat only six months after the passing of the Government’s Wildlife 
and Countryside Act. The sites are Rippon Park, North Yorkshire; West 
Sedgemoor, Somerset; Halvergate Marshes, Norfolk; The Berwyn 
Mountains, Wales; and Romney Marshes, Kent. On the first three sites 
the major problem appears to be the deliberate ignoring of the voluntary 
measures on which the Government’s approach to nature conservation 
depends - just as the conservation bodies predicted when the Act was 
being discussed in Parliament. The Nature Conservancy Council (NCC) 
are powerless to prevent further destruction as the Government has not 
yet introduced Section 29 of the Act which provides a 12 month stop 
order. In the Berwyns the NCC has notified only a proportion of 
recognised SSSI quality land, leaving 19,000 acres without statutory 
protection. It is here that pressures to improve pastures or to afforest 
land is greatest. Down on Romney marshes one of the few wet grazing 
areas that remains is under threat; this is one of only five sites where the 
rare black tailed godwit breeds. Objections to plans to drain the area 
have been withdrawn by the NCC on the grounds that they do not have 
enough funds to purchase the site or to enter into costly management 
payments, as they are bound to do under the Act. Criticisms of the sum 
of £600,000 given to the NCC to implement the Act at the time it was 
made law are now confirmed. The Report concludes that wildlife 
conservation faces a bleak future in Britain unless the NCC implements 
the Wildlife and Countryside Act effectively and the Government backs 
its own legislation with cash for conservation. Copies of the Report are 
available from Sally Owen, CoEnCo, Zoological Gardens, Regents 
Park, London, on receipt of a sae. 


Rare Wild Orchids Plundered 


Four flowering spikes of the rare and spectacular lizard orchid were 
recently dug up from one of six places in Britain where it now regularly 
grows. This orchid is one of the 62 endangered British wild plants given 
special protection under the Wildlife and Countryside Act. When Part I 
of the Act takes effect, the maximum fine digging up each specimen of a 
listed plant will be £500. But it is already an offence carrying a maximum 
fine of £100 to dig up any wild plant without the Landowner’s 
permission, which was not given in this case; the police have therefore 
been informed. The lizard orchid Himantoglossum hircinum grows up to 
three feet high and bears striking spikes of green and mauve flowers with 
long twisting ‘tails’ resembling lizards. 
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Further losses 


In addition to the loss of the lizard orchids already mentioned, so far this 
year over 60 peregrine falcon nests have been robbed, egg collecting 
incidences have been widespread and two colonies of bats have been 
destroyed. To make matters worse for bats, the Ministry of Agriculture 
is still distributing an outdated leaflet ‘Control of Bats in Roofspaces’ 
which contains recommendations for killing bats, including the use of 
insecticides which has been illegal since 1912. There is also increasing 
evidence that butterfly collectors are ‘stockpiling’ species which are 
Scheduled in the Act. CoEnCo’s Chairman, Lord Craigton, and Lord 
Melchett of CoEnCo’s Wildlife Link Committee have both urged the 
Government to implement the relevant parts of the Act before the 
summer recess. 

from Habitat 


(The Editor would welcome any authenticated cases of the alleged 
butterfly stockpiling.) 


THREATS TO WESTERN ISLES WILDLIFE 


The Department of Agriculture and Fisheries for Scotland (DAFS) has 
recently received EEC approval for an integrated Development 
Programme (IDP) for the Western Islands of Scotland which contains 
measures to support and improve agriculture, fisheries, fish farming, the 
planting of wind breaks and related infrastructure. Some £20 million for 
the agricultural measures are involved over a five year period, the British 
government splitting the cost on a 60:40 basis with EEC. However, the 
scheme has important implications for the wildlife of the Western Isles 
which do not appear to have been considered fully by the government. 
For example, while the programme details their scientific importance it 
provides no funds for the provision of advice or environmental 
monitoring, nor are any funds earmarked for site safeguard. 


The proposed agricultural improvements likely to affect nature 
conservation interests are those concerned with common grazings, 
machair improvement, inbye improvement and pest control. The 
‘machair’ habitat in particular is most vulnerable because of its 
uniqueness to the British Isles. These natural grasslands developed in 
calcareous sand behind dune systems are colonised by many lime-loving 
plants and support the highest densities of dunlin and ringed plovers in 
Britain together with other wading species. The perpetuation of machair 
depends on traditional crofting practices. In recent years a number of 
agricultural improvement schemes have damaged the ornithological 
interest - the Programme would speed up the destruction of machair even 
though DAFS has admitted that improvement is not ‘economic’ in 
normal agricultural terms. 
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There are 35 SSSIs on the Western Isles, and a number of areas which 
qualify for protection under the EEC Bird Directive. However, many of 
the best ornithological areas are not within the present SSSI system. 
DAFS has indicated that it will consult the Nature Conservancy Council 
(NCC) before undertaking works on SSSIs but consultations outside of 
these areas will only occur where large schemes are involved. The Nature 
Conservancy Council is now under strong pressure from voluntary 
wildlife bodies to press that all improvements on the machair are 
assessed, and where necessary, modified so as to minimise their impact 
on this valued habitat; that areas meeting NCC selection criteria be 
scheduled as SSSIs; that NCC monitors the impact of the Programme of 
land improvement, particularly on the machair and inbye land, and on 
moorland; and that NCC presses for funds to safeguard those areas 
qualifying for protection under the EEC Bird Directive and SSSIs. 


Although it seems that the bird interest is chiefly at risk, it must be 
remembered that most insects of the Western Isles, particularly the 
lepidoptera, are definitive northern subspecies and will be just as much at 
risk. 


BEOWULF A. COOPER — THE AES CONNECTION 


The fore-runner of the Amateur Entomologists’ Society, the 
Entomological Exchange and Correspondence Club was started in 
August 1935 by the late L. R. Tesch. Intended as a small intimate circle, 
it proved more successful than expected and by 1937, with some 60 
members had become too unwieldly for the Founder to manage. 
Fortunately, a schoolboy, B. A. Cooper and his friend, A. N. 
Brangham, two of the original members, volunteered to take over. The 
change was dramatic. The Constitution was revised, a working 
committee enrolled and the Club expanded rapidly. A natural organiser 
and gifted writer, Beo as he was known to his friends introduced a steady 
flow of leaflets, journals, news sheets, indoor and outdoor meetings, an 
Advisory Panel and a Wants and Exchange List. By 1939, The Amateur 
Entomologist, a printed Journal was appearing six times a year and a 
duplicated news sheet, nine times. Membership had reached 300 and a 
small band of us met regularly at 61, Okehampton Road, Beo’s home, to 
type and duplicate copy. 

The outbreak of War in 1939 looked disastrous for the Society with 
most of us being embroiled. Instead it was a challenge and triumph for 
Beo. In spite of later transferring to Leeds University, he recruited older 
members in London to carry out the day to day business, he overcame 
the constant financial worries, wrote the war-time news-sheets almost 
single-handed and, amazingly, found time and resources to produce new 
publications. By October 1945, the AES publications offered were:- A 
monthly printed Bulletin and no less than eight Journals including the 
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‘“BEO”’ 
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160 page Hymenopterist’s Handbook which is still in demand and the 
Silkmoth Rearer’s Handbook which, revised and enlarged in 1956, 
became the Society’s most successful publication. Various Pamphlets 
including a Label List of British Lepidoptera with the English names were 
revised. There were also eight leaflets written by Beo and other leading 
Experts on basic entomological topics. 


In 1946 the Annual Exhibition was re-started, the name of the Society 
registered under the present title and two competent Editors elected to 
deal with the now monthly Bulletin. Beo continued to act as Publications 
Editor but living at Northallerton with increasing family and business 
ties, gradually transferred his duties to a very worthy successor. He 
remained an ordinary member of Council until 1955 in an advisory 
capacity and then resigned to give more time to his new projects. There 
was one more special occasion. Though a Life Member of the Society, he 
had never been President, an Honorary position filled annually by 
distinguished Entomologists. 


In 1976, our Annual Exhibition was held at University College School, 
Hampstead. On October 2nd, Beo, as President of the AES, took the 
chair in the Hall he had trod as a young schoolboy, some 50 years 
previously. 


This was the professional. I knew Beo as a friend and a companion on 
many country outings. I have memories of the November night, 
collecting the Juniper Carpet Moth on Riddlesdown, ankle deep in snow, 
searching for Winter Moths on Christmas Eve on Stanmore Common 
and paddling in a deep swamp at Ruislip on a very wet night in Spring 
looking for early moths at Sallow. Our last outing together was in 1980 
when Beo called briefly at my home, on his way to London. Immediately 
after refreshment, we retired to the nearby golf course to lie on our 
backs on top of the highest hill, gazing into the sky hoping to witness the 
courtship of the bees. 


I suppose only a small number of the large assembly of past and 
present members of our Society had the privilege of knowing Beo but I 
am sure they have all benefitted greatly from his inspiration and labours. 

R:D: He 


WHITE ADMIRALS IN HERTFORDSHIRE 


The report by Mr R. A. Hargroves on page 17 of the March issue has 
drawn forth further records of this butterfly in the county and these we 
list below. In addition we have received permission to reprint the annual 
report of the Herts. Natural History Society concerning lepidoptera for 
1980 and this we gladly do in full as it makes interesting reading. 
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The March Bulletin published a note concerning the White Admiral 

(L.camilla L.) in Herts. (p.17). Your reader and others might like to 

Know that the species has, over the last few years, appeared in one or two 

woods in the area he mentions, but never in numbers. Following the 

general disappearance of the species from south Hertfordshire in the mid 
1950’s, it is very pleasing to see it make a return. 

J.G. James 

Keeper of Natural History 

North Hertfordshire Museums, Baldock 


In the March 1982 issue of the AES Bulletin R. A. Hargroves (3777) ina 
note entitled ‘‘White Admiral in Hertfordshire’’ requests information on 
the status of this species in the Broxbourne area. As Recorder for the 
Herts Natural History Society I can supply the following information. 
The Broxbourne Woods area is the only place in the county where it is 
recorded regularly and in the area I include Balls Wood (Hertford 
Heath). It varies in abundance from year to year from ‘‘a few’’ up to 
about 20 or 30 and has occurred annually to my knowledge from 1973 
onwards and has probably always been present. 
Peter Waterton 
(6096) 


LEPIDOPTERA REPORT 1980 


The project of mapping Hertfordshire Lepidoptera on a tetrad scale is 
making slow but steady progress. So far some 5000 records have been 
plotted. This may seem a lot but when spread over about 600 species 
maps the coverage is still a bit thin, especially for the moths. A group for 
which there are very few records is the Sesiidae (Clearwings). If anyone is 
interested in searching for these elusive species the most productive 
method is to rear adults from larvae or pupae. Searching for the early 
stages may be done during the winter when there is little else for the field 
lepidopterist to do. The tools needed are: a hammer and chisel, handsaw, 
strong penknife and a good deal of perseverance. The best way to ensure 
success is to remove a section of the tree or shrub thought to contain 
larvae or pupae and stand it in damp sand until adults emerge. Detailed 
information on rearing and searching for the fifteen British species may be 
found in the Amateur Entomologists’ Society’s leaflet No. 18, available 
from AES Publications, 4 Steep Close, Orpington, Kent BR66DS. 


As the records show, 1980 was a poor year for Lepidoptera generally 
although good numbers of Cynthia cardui (Painted Lady) were seen. 
Mild weather at the end of February tempted some Gonepteryx rhamni 
(Brimstones) and Pieris sp. (whites) out of hibernation. My mercury 
vapour trap produced good numbers of typical spring moths in May, for 
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example, Orthosia stabilis (Common Quaker), O. cruda (Small Quaker), 
O. munda (Twin-spot Quaker), O. gothica (Hebrew Character), O. 
incerta (Clouded Drab), Cerastis rubricosa (Red Chestnut), Mimas tiliae 
(Lime Hawk), Xylocampa areola (Early Grey), Lycia hirtaria (Brindled 
Beauty), Biston strataria (Oak Beauty) and up to three Colocasia coryli 
(Nut-tree Tussock). The latter species is apparently not very common in 
Hertfordshire as shown by the mapping project although the larvae feed 
on a wide variety of trees including Beech, Birch, Hazel and Hornbeam. 


Inclement weather from mid-June onwards made light-trapping not 
very rewarding with just a Cyclophora punctaria (Maidens’s Blush) and 
Harpia furcula (Sallow Kitten) at Welwyn at all noteworthy. A few 
Ladoga camilla (White Admirals) were reported from Cowheath Wood 
(Broxbourne) but no records of any hairstreaks or fritillaries were 
received. Eighteen Perizoma flavofasciata (Sandy Carpets) and eight 
Catocala nupta (Red Underwings) were seen together at Digswell, the 
former being a local species in the county. Very few immigrants were 
reported although a Rhodometra sacraria (Vestal) turned up at Royston. 
Also from Royston was a late 1979 record of Ipimorpha retusa (Double 
Kidney) a rare species in Hertfordshire. Another interesting late 1979 
record was of an unusual aberration of Pieris napi (Green-veined White) 
at Tring which had the black markings round the edge of the wings 
smeared inwards and greatly enlarged. 


Lists of Lepidoptera for specific sites in the county are available from 
the Recorder if anyone is interested. These are: Tring Reservoirs NNR; 
Whippendell Woods (Watford); Sherrards Park Woods and Lemsford 
Springs NR (both at or near Welwyn Garden City). 


Some more records for 1980 worthy of note were: 


Totteridge: Lithophane ornitopus (Grey Shoulder-knot) 
Paradiarsia glareosa (Autumnal Rustic) 


Bishops Stortford: /daea vulpinaria (Least Carpet) 
Arenostola phragmitidis (Fen Wainscot) 
Xanthia ocellaris (Pale-lemon Sallow) 
Lithophane semibrunnea (Tawny Pinion) 
Pimorpha subtusa (Olive) 
Cucullia absinthii (Pale Wormwood Shark) 
Euproctis chrysorrhoea (Brown-tail) 
Rheumaptera cervinalis (Scarce Tissue) 


Peter Waterton 
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FROM AES TO TVS 
A television experience. .. and how AES members came to the rescue 


One evening last winter our telephone rang and an unknown voice 
enquired whether we would like to appear in a TV programme. A 
programme researcher with Television South, based in Southampton, 
explained that he had to recruit one or two entomologists, so he had 
contacted the AES’s General Secretary, Sid Painter, and our names had 
been passed on (perhaps because of our Ansorge connection plus 
nearness to TVS’s main studios). And could we demonstrate some insects 
on the ITV channel? 


Recovering quickly from the shock, we pointed out that little or 
nothing would be active, either crawling or on the wing, until several 
months later and TVS agreed to renew contact in the Spring. The 
researcher did so in late April by making an appointment to come and see 
us at home and he hoped we would be able to produce for him some 
interesting, brightly coloured and spectacular items for the actual 
appearance before the cameras. But this was tricky - as field observers of 
local Insecta the tools of our trade and the limited range of our own 
caged ‘‘native’’ livestock and ‘‘set’’ deadstock could hardly be called 
‘televisual’. So there was nothing for it but to seek the help of friends, 
dealers and especially fellow AES members. A few Indian Stick insects 
came from a local pet shop, locusts from the St. Mary’s College Natural 
History Society (7421A) and then optimistically we sought the aid of 
Terry Jenvey (5936), the manager of the recently opened New Forest 
Butterfly Farm, to boost our case with the temporary loan of a selection 
of exotic lepidoptera. He generously agreed to help in this way. A 
journey was made to the Farm by car, and, in complete disregard of Paul 
Sokoloff’s stern advice never to take a collecting net there (AES Bulletin, 
Vol. 41, p.14), we took butterfly nets and cages, ‘‘legally’’, and came 
away with a selection of Monarchs, Swallowtails and a formidable ex 
pupa Edward’s Atlas Moth. We also thought that any serious 
programme of entomology would be glad to have included some 
Glanville fritillary larvae which we knew Bob and Amanda Watson 
(5691) were then rearing through for safe return to their Isle of Wight 
localities, and Mrs. Watson agreed to help out if necessary. After all, the 
Glanville’s only British sites are confined to TVS’s own broadcasting 
patch. Finally, TVS said they had a strong interest in the large, weird and 
tame Extatasoma tiaratum, the Giant spiny stick insect - but we could 
not get hold of an adult immediately. 


The TVS man kept his appointment. He was first shown our indoor 
‘lab’? with glass tanks and indoor cages carefully arranged and 
illuminated around bedroom furniture; and then out across the cut lawn, 
under the fresh apple blossom and into our outdoor breeding cage where 
dandelions, honesty and garlic mustard were making a brave show, 
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although the falling evening shadows meant that Whites, Orange tips and 
Commas had all faded from view. Never mind, we thought, within a day 
or two and in bright sunshine a TVS Outside Broadcast Unit would come 
tearing along the road, maybe with cameramen crouching behind their 
cameras on the roof of a large Citroén, a la Tour de France, with excited 
children milling all around! But this dream was not to be. 


During the first briefing which soon followed we were told that the TV 
presentation was going to be one of a Saturday morning series for young 
people called ‘‘No. 73’’. This is an all-action affair, filmed in a studio 
set, about the inhabitants of a house, visited each week by a pop group, a 
sporting or showbiz personality, and one or two ‘‘friends’’ who look in 
to demonstrate their special interests like brass rubbing, maps or tropical 
fish. We were to be their entomological friends, explaining our hobby 
and demonstrating livestock, speaking live and unscripted, over the 
space of about six minutes. By now the insects were organised except for 
that vital E. tiaratum which had so concerned the TV people. As a last 
attempt, John Stone (5630) was contacted - via AES Membership Lists - 
at the Cotswold Wildlife Park, Burford, and he readily agreed to supply. 
We diverted a journey to Oxford soon afterwards and were able to pick 
up a fine young adult pair. 


A week before the show came the second briefing. The producers had 
by now had another think and all lepidoptera, whether exotic or 
homebred, were now out. Everything, then, was to depend on stick 
insects and locusts and at that time our locust mortality rate shot up, 
requiring urgent contact, via Messrs. Animal Magic of Brighton, with 
Peggy Aldis (6790) and immediate despatch to us of more adults. They 
arrived just in time by mail despite the rail strike. 


After five hours of rehearsals the day before, V-Day (July 17) arrived: 
More rehearsal, then to our private dressing room, to ‘‘Make Up”’ and, 
at 10.30am exactly, the signature sequence started. On our cue about 
twenty minutes later we tricycled onto the set on full-size machines 
provided by the Props Department, with tanks of livestock strapped 
behind (the ‘‘Reavey Workshops’’ having specially made see-through 
tops for them at TVS’s request). We said a few words about lifecycles, 
home breeding and care, plus a few outstanding facts about stick insects 
and locusts (like the size of a locust swarm: record swarm weight equals 
eight QE2s!); we met showbiz star Barbara Dickson and (a note for 
younger members) rock group ‘‘Dexys Midnight Runners’’ who gave one 
of the first public performances of a song which reached ‘‘Number 
One’’. And that was it, short and basic and not likely to make any Young 
Scientist of the Year award. However, TVS told us that our young 
viewing audience numbered millions rather than thousands so maybe it is 
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not too much to hope that some seed of interest may have been sown 
among at least some of them that will push up the applications for Junior 
membership over the next year or two. 


A final word about the AES’s existing membership. We had the 
impression beforehand that it was made up of mainly rather private 
people who now and again happen to come across each other at 
exhibitions or in the field, and united only in their quarterly vigil for the 
Bulletin. In fact, everyone we contacted responded with real help and 
good wishes. To all those concerned, named or unnamed, we would like 
to give our thanks, including Sid Painter without whom we should never 
have become involved in the experience in the first place! 


We came away from TVS with the strong hint that some day we will be 
allowed to ‘‘do’’ lepidoptera as an encore in a later series. So maybe our 
efforts on the moths and butterflies were not wasted after all! 

Duncan Reavey (6934J) 
Simon Reavey (7421A) 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


Distribution of the Jersey Tiger Moth—Euplagia quadripunctaria Poda 
is widespread in mainland Europe and the Mediterranean Isles, being 
responsible for the Valley of Butterflies legend in Rhodes. In Britain it 
appears to be confined to the South-west coast and is common around 
Teignmouth where I have seen it sitting on the walls of the houses above 
the River Teign. I had assumed that its failure to spread was due to the 
inability to sustain heavy frosts in winter in the larval stage. Many plants 
are restricted to the area because of this and it would have been 
reasonable to assume that similar considerations were controlling the 
distribution of this beautiful moth. However while in Switzerland in 1981 
we collected a female Jersey Tiger which laid a large quantity of eggs ina 
pill-box. These hatched on the way home and I put them on a pot of 
White dead-nettle, Lamium alba L., in the garden and, as they had 
adequate food to see them through the winter, I promptly forgot about 
them. As readers will be aware, the ensuing winter was one of the coldest 
ever recorded and here in Middlesex even the river froze over. In March I 
started to go through my overwintering larvae in the garden and when I 
came to the Jersey Tiger pot I assumed that there would be nothing. 
However on tipping it up over a sheet I found twenty-five small larvae, 
all healthy, and two spiders which may have accounted for some of the 
larvae. These have now fed up and pupated. If the moth can stand such 
adverse conditions, why does it not spread from its present strongholds? 
There must be other factors acting as a control - has anyone any ideas? 

P. W. Cribb (2270) 
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Ants attracted to fern plant — I refer to Paul Hoghen’s note on ‘‘Ants in 
my Fern’’ on pages 18 - 19 of the March Issue. 


The Ants mentioned were, no doubt, attracted to sticky secretions, but 
these would not have come from the sori of the fern (Nephrolepis sp.). 
The purpose of the fern sorus is to distribute spores and any sticky 
secretion would defeat this object. 


A careful examination of the plant will almost certainly show that 
there are scale insects on the fern fronds. Some of these may be scattered 
among the sori, and some may be found along the veins of the frond. 
Others will be on fronds too young to bear sori, and also on the upper 
surfaces of the fronds. 


Other insect pests which attract ants by their sticky secretions include 
aphids and whitefly, but the former are fairly easy to see, and the latter 
are not usually troublesome on ferns. 

J. L.S. Keesing (4414) 


An interesting observation on Lucanus cervus L. — Whilst walking 
along a country lane near my home on July 10th 1982 I encountered a 
male Stag beetle poised motionless in the centre of the road. Anxious 
that it should not be crushed by an approaching car I decided to transfer 
it to the hedgerow. On picking it up a small patch of dried material was 
noticed on the surface of the road and this I assumed to be nothing more 
than flattened horse dung. On re-examination the patch turned out to be 
a crushed female of the species, and it would seem that the male was 
attempting to mate with this corpse. The female had quite clearly been 
dead for several hours suggesting that the sex attractant pheromones 
may remain active for some considerable time after the death of the 
organism. 

Laurence Clemons (7485) 


Damselflies and Sundew flowers — During a recent fishing holiday in 
Sutherland I was interested to find quite a number of two species of 
damsel-fly trapped by the leaves of the long-leaved Sundew. Neither 
species Enallagma cyathigerum (Charp.) and Pyrrhosoma nymphula 
(Sulzer) has the speed or power of the larger hawkers or darters. 
Similarly the long-leaved sundew with its bunches of large erect leaves is 
a more powerful predator than it’s round-leaved relation but the 
discovery of twelve of these attractive insects struggling to escape from a 
dense patch of Drosera about two square yards in extent did come as a 
surprise. Although it might sound rather hypocritical from one who was 
trying to abbreviate the lives of the local brown trout for his own 
consumption, I spent a little time depriving the plants of their suppers, 
and returned the damsels to freedom. This although still sticky seemed 
preferable to slow digestion and ultimate death. Rather more acceptable 
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was the sight of a hawker dragonfly (species not identified) taking a blue 
damsel-fly (presumable the enallagma which was present in large 
numbers) on the wing then settling on a rock nearby and devouring the 
whole insect, less wings head first. 

A.M. Tynan 


A Sphecid Prey of Dioctria baumhaueri Mg. (Dipt. Asilidae) — On July 
11th 1982 I took a male specimen of D.baumhaueri in an area of 
marshland near my home in North Kent. On inspection it was found to 
be feeding on a small sphecid wasp. This was subsequently shown to bea 
male of Crossocerus pusillus Lepel. & Brulle, which may not 
infrequently be encountered lapping honeydew exudations from sallow 
and sycamore leaves in the locality. 

Laurence Clemons (7485) 


Butterfly Year 1982? — Perhaps ‘Butterfly Year’ was a year too early in 
view of the poor season in 1981 and the amazing resurgence of butterflies 
in 1982. This week (mid-July) in my garden in Middlesex the following 
species have been feeding on the Buddleia davidii bushes, not in ones but 
often in several of a species at a time. They are Red Admiral, Painted 
Lady, Peacock, Small Tortoiseshell, Large White, Small White and 
Green-veined White, a male Brimstone, Meadow Browns and Speckled 
Woods, Holly Blue, Common Blue, Small Copper, Small Skipper, Essex 
Skipper and Large Skipper, sixteen species in all - not a bad tally for a 
garden about twelve miles from Hyde Park Corner. One hopes that the 
woodland and downland species have also benefitted from the good 
weather in May this year. 

P. W. Cribb (2270) 


A Painted Lady at Staplefield—On the fourth of June 1982, I was 
walking along the lane opposite my house when I came upon a Painted 
Lady (Vanessa cardui L.) sunning itself on the grass verge. 


As far as I know this is the first sighting in Staplefield for some time as 
I have lived here for many years and it is the first I have seen. 
Tim Newnham (4597) 


New Lupin pest also occurs on Garden Lupins—I should like to add a 
postscript to the note on the Lupin pest Macrosiphum (Macrosiphon) 
albifrons which appeared on page 17 of the March Bulletin. Since I sent 
the details of its occurrence at Kew, I have been told that it has also been 
found on the Garden Lupin, so strange aphids on these plants would also 
be worth watching out for and checking. 

J. L.S. Keesing 
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TENDER TASTE AND LARVAL CHOICE 


Regarding Mr Brian Wurzell’s letter about the diversity of foodplant 
choice of many lepidopterous larvae, I would like to express my 
viewpoint on the subject. 

To begin with, we have natural vegetation and introduced species of 
plants. 

Certain larvae are polyphagous and eat what is available, but prefer 
original foodplants. Some species of lepidoptera could have changed 
foodplants through man’s destruction of natural habitat at some period 
in history. This could have happened in many different localities and at 
different historical times, affecting many species of lepidoptera. 
Probably many species are polyphagous, yet do not show this 
characteristic because their natural foodplant is available in abundance, 
and have no need to alter their inherited instinct for those foodplants. 
But when man takes away the original foodplants, the lepidoptera 
change habits, and select other plants, which although not related to 
the original foodplant, could have some characteristic which appeals to 
the female moth or butterfly, and she lays her eggs on them. The newly 
hatched larvae have no choice, but to feed on this unusual to them plant, 
or die. 


Could be that seemingly different foodplants have the same cellular 
structure in the leaf which is required by the particular larvae for their 
successful development. 


When an entomologist enters a wood, or field, or heath, he or she sees 
many species of larvae happily feeding on various plants. But back in 
early history that same locality would probably have looked much 
different from what it is today. The same species of lepidoptera would 
have been there but their larvae would then have been feeding on the 
indigenous plants. During the course of history other plants would be 
introduced and the scenery there would gradually change. And the 
lepidoptera (or some of them), would accept the change and also the 
new plants or trees which appeared on the scene. 


Maybe some species of butterfly or moth occasionally select certain 
plants for depositing their eggs other than their usual foodplants. The 
lepidoptera in question probably know from some built-in instinct, that 
certain trees and plants afford some sort of camouflage for the eggs, or 
the growing larvae, and even the imago itself. 


The primary objective of all living creatures is the continuation of the 
species, and if something happens to disrupt the continuity or harmony 
of certain species, /.e. the destruction of foodplants, then some species 
may select other plants, maybe distantly related to the original 
foodplant. The succeeding generations of lepidoptera associated with the 
new plant species, would readily accept it and patronize it. The larvae 
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feeding on the new foodplant would get a ‘‘taste’’ for the new foliage, 
and this taste would be inherited by the perfect insect or imago. One 
theory given by naturalists is that moths and butterflies detect their 
foodplant by scent. The plant would draw the species of lepidoptera to it 
by its particular smell. The imago would patronize both the new 
foodplant, and the original one. 


Suppose the new foodplant was destroyed, then the insect would have 
to find another plant species in the vicinity. And so the process would go 
on, until the species of lepidoptera was associated with various unrelated 
plants. The plants in question could be unrelated as far as is known by 
science; but the moth or butterfly surely knows a lot more about it than 
any scientist does! 

F. McCann (6291) 


SPRING IN SOUTHERN SPAIN 


A prospect of a visit in late March to Torremolinos is not calculated to 
arouse the average entomologist from his (or her) winter inertia. A 
thorough pre-departure review of the entomological journals revealed 
very few visits to Southern Spain so early in the year, and so I was prepared 
for fairly disappointing results. 


A few days at the start and end of the trip (an ecological field-course) 
were spent in the environs of Torremolinos itself, particularly amongst 
the Cistus clustii/Thymus zygis scrub on the Sierra Llana to the north of 
the town. The area had been suffering a drought for several weeks prior 
to our arrival on March 18. A few specimens of Lasiommata megera L.., 
Vanessa atalanta L., Vanessa cardui L., Colias crocea Geoff., and 
Papilio machaon L. were spotted, however. The waste ground and 
patchy agricultural land skirting the built-up area supported rather 
higher numbers of Pieris rapae L. and an occasional Tiger-striped white, 
Euchloe belemia belemia Esp. I saw a few of the attractive southern form 
of the Speckled Wood, Pararge aegeria aegeria L. flying in the streets of 
Torremolinos, but these (Somewhat to my surprise) turned out to be the 
only sightings of this species during the entire trip. The large white, Pieris 
brassicae L., was also seen in the town, and only once (a dead specimen 
in a roadside cafe) subsequently. The commonest beetle here, as almost 
everywhere, was the Chrysomelid Lachnaea paradoxa. Orthoptera were 
generally scarce but a small stick-insect nymph (possibly Clonopsis 
gallica) was found, along with some largish locusts resembling 
Anacridium aegyptium, and I saw a few speckled bush crickets, 
Leptophyes punctatissima L., amongst the olive groves. 

Our first excursion was to Competa on March 21, a small town amidst 
acres of very bare-looking vineyards and olive-groves. Several interesting 
species were noted, including my first sighting of the scarce swallowtail, 
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Iphiclides podalirius feisthamelii Dup. Also new to me were the Morocco 
Orange Tip Anthocharis belia euphenoides Stdgr., and the Black-eyed 
blue, Glaucopsychye melanops algirica Bdv. The Small copper, Lycaena 
pDhlaeas L. was also present, as were P.rapae and L.megera megera. 


The following day we again travelled inland, to study the semi-desert 
conditions on the Sierra blanca mountain. It was somewhat to my 
Surprise then that whilst energetically pursuing a long-tailed blue, 
Lampides boeticus L., 1 should happen upon a sheltered dry valley 
almost swarming with butterflies. The above species, which appeared 
well past its best, was accompanied by Polyommatus icarus Rott, 
Callophrys rubi L., L.phlaeas, and Aricia agestis schiff., all in small 
numbers. The pierids P.rapae and A.belia euphenoides were 
supplemented by the Dappled White, Euchloe ausonia crameri Hbn. 
Another find was the Small Heath, Coenonymph pamphilus L. A wayside 
stop near Guadalmedina produced another sighting of E.belemia and 
also a beautiful velvet ant, Mutilla sp. 


The following day we visited the fantastically sculptured limestone 
scenery at El Torcal. The wind was bracing but sheltering between the 
huge stacks of rock I had the unmistakable sight of the Cleopatra, 
Gonepteryx cleopatra europaea L. One or two Painted Ladies, Vanessa 
cardui also appeared as the weather improved. 


Our longest excursion, on the 24th, was to Granada and thence to the 
Sierra Nevada beyond. Following the incessantly winding road we 
eventually passed the 2,500 metre sign, and stopped where the road was 
closed due to snow. This was probably our hottest day, with the sun 
belting through the thin atmosphere, but even so I was slightly surprised 
to see one or two Small tortoiseshells, Ag/ais urticae L., darting about 
amongst the rocks and scrubby vegetation. Higgins and Riley (1970) give 
7000ft. as the altitude limit for this species, although this is corrected by 
Manley and Allcard who specifically refer to 8000ft. in the Sierra 
Nevadas. At over 8100ft. this record must have been near its altitudinal 
limit, and, with not a stinging nettle (Urtica dioica L.) in sight, one 
wonders what they were doing there. 


On the 25th we spent some time at a site near Colmenar, amidst the 
pines, cork oaks (Quercus suber) and flowers, especially Lavender 
(Lavendula sp.). This attracted a good number of butterfly species, 
eleven in all, of which only two were new: the Holly blue, Celastrina 
argiolus L. and the Panoptes blue, Pseudophilotes baton panoptes. I was 
also able to identify the humming-bird hawkmoth, Macroglossa 
stellatarum L., and, if my reading of Chopard (1965) is correct, the red 
and black winged grasshopper, Acrotylus insubricus. 
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On the 26th we travelled west to El Burgo where EF. belemia and 
immaculate specimens of P. b. panoptes were in flight in a roadside 
meadow; After visiting the Ronda, with its massive, 106 m. high bridge 
spanning the river Guadalevin, we were taken several miles away to a 
relic woodland of the very rare Hedgehog fir, Abies pinsapo. Tiger 
beetles (Cicindela campestris) vied with ferocious-looking ants (? Messor 
sp.) to consume every larva in sight, but I did catch a rather worn Large 
tortoiseshell, Nymphalis polychloros L. This did not in the least perturb 
our guide, a splendidly attired official of the Spanish forest service, 
whose greatest feat that day was to lead us to a natural spring (complete 
with sieve-like rusty enamel mug) in the sweltering heat. 


The next novel find was a dead specimen of the Spanish festoon, 
Zerynthia rumina rumina L, near Caratraca on the 28th. The conditions 
here were very arid, exacerbated by recent large-scale fires which had 
apparently destroyed many of the orchids that we had been hoping to 
see. The following day I saw several of the same species, freshly emerged, 
in a lush, wet valley near El Chorro. This habitat (the only one of its type 
we visited) also produced sightings of P.machaon, L.megera, and 
L.boeticus, plus several black-winged damselflies, (Agrion sp.) 


An extraordinary find occurred on our last day in the village of 
Casarabonela, which we reached at about 9 am after an early start. (By 
this time hotel breakfasts were gladly foregone.) A huge female great 
peacock moth, Saturnia pyri Schiff. dropped out of nowhere onto a car 
which I was standing near, apparently rendered immobile by the still cold 
morning air. 

Having recorded 25 species of butterfly by the end of the trip, I was 
quite pleasantly surprised, not only by the number of species present but 
also how easy it was to travel just a few miles away from the tourist traps 
of Torremolinos and Malaga, and find beautiful, unspoiled countryside. 
Indeed, considering that we were not in search of insects, I would think 
that quite a few more species could be found by an unhindered 
holidaying entomologist. The added bonuses of fine weather, a wealth of 
orchids, empty roads, and straight-from-the-beans coffee at every 
roadside café should be enough to tempt more entomologists to 
Andalucia in the normally less popular seasons. Or, as Sheldon (1908) 
expressed it: ‘‘that most delightful experience, a Spring holiday on the 
Mediterranean, has become an annual necessity to those of us whose 
pursuits are entomological or otherwise, and who have once tasted its 
joys’’. 

One final note. I must say that I found the otherwise universally 
admired vade-mecum Higgins and Riley quite inadequate for separating 
the females of Pseudophilotes baton and P.abencerragus; only the 
capture of a male helped resolve this problem. 

C. J. Gardiner (5249) 
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SOME NOTES ON A TRIP TO VAR, FRANCE — MAY 1981 


Alan Waters and I arranged to pay a short visit to the Department of Var 
in Provence to have a look at the spring-time butterflies. We left via 
Ramsgate and Hoverlloyd on the evening of the 9 May, using Alan’s car, 
a Morris Maxi automatic. We slept briefly at the camp site in the forest at 
Compiegne and were away early via the motorway to Paris, Lyon, Aix en 
Provence and then the Nice branch to the woodlands south of Fayence 
where we camped near St. Paul en Foret. The weather had been blazing 
hot until the last few miles when we ran into a storm. The French 
motorways are péage apart from the immediate vicinity of the large cities 
and the cost for the journey was just over £15 in tolls but time was saved 
and probably petrol (an important factor at nearly £2 a gallon). Facilities 
are excellent with frequent lay-bys with toilets, water, picnic facilities 
and pleasant parking, while service stations with food, sleeping 
accommodation and shops are also frequent and well designed. The first 
two days of our stay were bright and hot but on the evening of the second 
day an east wind brought huge cloud banks and for the rest of our stay 
we had rain every day interspersed with clouded skies and only an 
occasional glimpse of the sun. This may have been to our advantage as it 
diverted us from using the net and we concentrated on searching for 
larvae and eggs and insects resting on vegetation. The following notes 
may be of interest to other members who study the European butterflies. 


Nymphalis polychloros L. This butterfly is very common in the area 
and we found larval webs everywhere in stages ranging from newly 
hatched larvae beside the egg mass to places where the larvae had already 
left to pupate. The range of food-plants was extensive. In the camp-site 
there were some scrubby elm suckers, already infected with Dutch elm 
disease, and these had several webs. The cherry trees in the orchard 
produced a few as well, as did the wild pear tree by the entrance. Farther 
afield we found them on hawthorn and Salix sp. and finally several webs 
on the Nettle tree, Celtis australis, while looking for the Nettle-tree 
butterfly, Libythea celtis. There appeared to be very few parasitised but 
the crowded conditions in which we had to move the larvae did produce 
some deaths in the final instar, probably due to virus infection. 


Libythea celtis. On a previous trip I had observed this butterfly laying 
its eggs on a nettle tree near the camp and searching discovered some 
small larvae and empty egg shells on this occasion. The tree was only just 
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coming into leaf but we discovered trees dotted about along the roadside 
all over the area and these were in a more advanced stage and we found 
larvae in various stages on most. The eggs are laid on the terminal twigs 
close to the buds and the larvae crawl onto the underside of the newly 
opened leaves and eat the edge of the leaf. As I can find no good 
description of the larvae I describe them here. 


There are two basic colour forms of the larva - green and dark brown. 
The green form has the back with a green ground colour and a fine 
central yellow line from head to tail. The sides of the body are shaded 
with yellow with the lower edge having a denser yellow line, below which 
is a broken dark-brown line. The head is green and bilobed, this latter 
being particularly noticeable at the moults. The brown form has a 
brownish back with pairs of dark spots on each segment and a yellowish 
central line from head to tail. The sides are pale brown with a broken 
white line below, edged below with dark-brown. The head in this form is 
green on top but the frons is brown/black. They feed up very quickly 
taking about fourteen days to pupation. When disturbed the larvae 
wriggle backwards and drop on a silk thread rather like some ‘micro’ 
larvae and the larva certainly looks more like a moth larva than that of a 
butterfly. 


There are also two forms of the pupa and there seems to be an ability 
to match the background. Those that pupated on the green leaves of the 
tree are green in colour with a yellow wing-case stripe. Those which 
pupated in a pill box assumed a light brown colour. The pupa lasts for 


fourteen days, being suspended from its cremaster. In shape it is very like 
a Satyrid pupa. 


Strymonidia spini. Higgins and Riley give sloe, Prunus spinosa, as the 
food-plant, also Rhamnus sp. We beat sloes all over the area but found 
no hairstreak larvae but there is a small species of Rhamnus, deciduous 
and very like a small-leaved R. cathartica, which grows in the pine woods 
and along its edges. Wherever these were growing in shade we found 
larvae. They were almost full-fed and dropped like ripe plums into the 
tray upon a gentle tap. They would not eat sloe but at home they fed on 
Frangula alnus and pupated happily. The larva is very like S. pruni but 
without the red marks on the dorsal ridges but the pupa which is attached 
by a silk pad directly to the pupating surface is more like that of 
Quercusia quercus, but is dark brown with blackish speckling and 
pubescent. Before pupating the bright green larvae turn to a dull green. 


Charaxes jasius. We spent an afternoon looking for the larvae of this 
species on the Arbutus unedo bushes growing on the dry slopes north of 
Frejus. Alan found two full-fed larvae which immediately started to 
pupate. They were found on small compact bushes growing on the open 
slopes. 
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Anthocharis belia euphenoides. This beautiful butterfly was flying 
with A. cardamines whenever the sun shone and when dull we found 
them resting on the heads of its foodplant, Biscutella laevigata, which 
grows singly or in small groups in clearings and rides and along the edges 
of the woodlands. We found newly-laid eggs, very similar to those of A. 
cardamines, turning orange in colour and laid on the stalks of the flower- 
heads. Also present were young larvae and several that were almost full- 
grown. Many pupated before our return, the pupa having a purplish 
tinge turning to a straw colour as the pupa hardens. 

Iphiclides podalirius. In the brief spells of sunshine we captured four 

females which we sleeved onto a growing sloe in the woodland but the 
persistent bad weather meant that they sat motionless most of the time 
we were there and only one survived the journey home, to die without 
laying. It is a very difficult species to get to lay in captivity. We found 
several larvae in their first instar on Prunus mahabel, black with a white 
double cincture. 
Nymphalis antiopa. This butterfly comes out of hibernation later than 
N. polychloros and seems to hibernate in the mountainous areas but 
descends into the valleys to lay its eggs on the willows and sallows 
growing there. We caught one female which had laid its eggs and missed 
another which was obviously seeking a place to lay around some white 
willows. Both places were by water in a valley bottom. 

Zerynthia rumina. This butterfly was on the wing and laying in the 
vicinity of the camp and I found eggs on the leaves of Aristolochia 
pistolochia which grows on the dry land on the slopes and in the 
woodland in compact, short plants with almost black flowers. This plant 
has a fleshy fibrous root system. Some distance away, just south of the 
mountain range we found the other species, A. rotunda, which has a 
similar flower to the other but the leaves are smoother and the edges 
entire and the growth is taller. These we found to have larvae in all stages 
to almost full grown. The plants are tuberous and we found the tuber to 
be a good trowel’s depth below ground. In this area I took Z. polyxena 
flying and then found very small larvae so that it would appear that the 
flight period of the latter species is slightly later. The larvae of rumina 
have orange-reddish spines while the general appearance of polyxena is 
yellowish with yellow spines. They seemed to feed quite happily on A. 
sipho on our return to England. When ready to pupate the larva spins a 
tent-like structure incorporating the surrounding vegetation and then 
proceeds to pupate in a typical papilionid way with a girdle and the 
cremaster secured to a silk pad on the stem. 

What is different from P. machaon, etc. is that though the girdle is 
around the upper part of the body before the chrysalis emerges, when 
this does occur the silk connection is to a beak-like projection at the head 
end of the chrysalis. The colour is a pale fawn, in some cases creamy- 
white, with or without dark brown markings. Philotes baton. Males and 
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females of this species were newly emerged and very common in the areas 
where thyme, 7hymus sp., was growing and females laid eggs on the 
flower heads in captivity. The larvae feed on the flowers and are quite 
beautiful with a bright red line down the centre of the back. 


Euchloe ausonia. We found the larvae of this species on Biscutella 
laevigata and on a species of Sisymbrius and, because it is so like the 
larva of A. euphenoides, we confused the two and I only realised the 
mistake when the ausonia started to emerge two weeks after our return, 
being a double-brooded species while euphenoides is single. 


When we left Var we returned for the greater part of the journey on 
the Motorway but south of Paris we diverted to visit a forest west of Paris 
in which I had spent some time on a previous trip. We camped in the 
forest and spent a day collecting larvae there. Our first success was to 
find the larvae of the Black hairstreak, S. pruni, quite abundantly in two 
areas, the larvae being either fully fed or ready to pupate. Most were 
beaten, using an old umbrella and a groundsheet, but I also found the 
larvae by observing where the tips of the sloes had been eaten. The larvae 
feed right at the end of the shoots on the young leaves and those about to 
pupate were on the stems where they were secured on a silken pad. 


Along one of the glades I pulled down a bough of Salix caprea, the 
Goat sallow, and found the larva of Apatura iris, the Purple Emperor, 
about half-grown and under the trees on the sprays of honeysuckle we 
found several larvae of the White Admiral, LZ. camilla. What was 
disturbing was to find all the aspens, Populus tremula, in this part of the 
forest pulled down to the ground and most of them dead. Both L. populi 
and A. ilia are species found in this area and it was obvious that someone 
had been searching for ova or larvae in the previous season. Such 
vandalism gives collectors a bad name and it is little wonder that the 
French government has seen fit to introduce legislation to protect certain 
species. However, one feels that the legislation introduced will be of little 
avail as my own observations are that habitat is being destroyed so 
quickly that many of the species listed will have little chance of survival. 
Several of them require marshy or wet land conditions and at least two 
good localities for these species that I have visited in the last two or three 
years are in the course of being destroyed and another has already been 
turned into market gardens. As our own conservation committee has 
emphasised so often, the only way to conserve rare and local species is to 
‘provide a protected habitat which is properly managed - collecting, 
unless it is ruthless as we observed in this forest, is least of the factors 
responsible for extinction. 

P. W. Cribb (2270) 
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SOME NOTES FROM THE FALKLANDS 


BBC’s Radio 4 programme ‘Living World’ on 2 July last was devoted to 
a discussion about the wildlife of the Falkland Islands with - Keith 
Shackleton the painter, Kevin Standring of the RSPB and John 
Peachfield, headmaster of a school in Port Stanley. All three agreed that 
the Islands were characterised by their wildness which means that the 
birds found there are often very tame. The area is a major breeding place 
for black-browed albatrosses which nest in columns of mud perched high 
on spectacular cliffs cheek by jowl with penguins! One of the best loved 
characters on the Islands is the Striated caracara known as the Johnny 
Rook, whose population, like most birds of prey, has been severely 
reduced by man’s persecution. Despite a tiny population of 1800 people, 
changes to the Islands’ tussock grasslands have been caused by over- 
grazing of sheep and other livestock as well as the introduction of rabbits 
while rats cause constant problems for shearwaters and _ petrels. 
Mammals to be seen around the coasts include sea lions, fur and elephant 
seals, sperm and minke whales and dolphins. One of the areas most 
attractive and scarce inhabitants is the tiny Falkland fritillary butterfly 
which flies 3-4” above ground on the rare occasions when the sun is out 
and the wind is blowing less than a gale! Major worries about the effects 
of the recent war activities on the Falklands include inevitable disturbance 
due to increased garrisoning leading to further erosion of habitat. 


It does seem possible that the problem of the intractable plastic mines 
may give some areas of tussock grasslands a chance of recovery! 


Just about the time of the late invasion a set of six Falkland Islands 
Dependencies postage stamps was issued depicting the Islands’ insects. 
But were they ever used for postage? Or even overprinted Islas Malvinas? 
Used ones could be valuable. 


BREEDING THE ARISTOLOCHIA FEEDING PAPILIONIDS 
(TROIDINI TRIBE) 


The fascination of breeding the Aristolochia feeding Papilionids is not 
an easy thing to define. It cannot be wholly attributed to the exceptional 
beauty of these butterflies in both their larval and adult stages, nor, of 
course, is it due to the high prices that the set specimens are able to 
command. Probably the main fascination lies in endeavouring to satisfy 
the somewhat demanding conditions which the Aristolochia feeding 
Papilionids require in order successfully to complete their life cycle in 
captivity - a challenge worthy of the most dedicated lepidopterist. 


The following is a brief account of the technique that I recommend to 
induce the females to lay their eggs, since this part of the proceedings 
seems to present one of the main difficulties. It should be pointed out by 
the way that the method described is one that really requires a 
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greenhouse exclusively devoted to the rearing of butterflies. Some 
knowledge of the principles involved in operating a ‘‘butterfly house’’ 
must be assumed because it is not possible for me to deal with the subject 
in any detail in this particular article. 


The first point for consideration when breeding this group of 
butterflies is to decide which species of the genus Aristolochia is the best 
food plant for the purpose. Many different kinds of these poisonous 
tropical climbers and ramblers exist in the world and while there is little 
evidence to suggest that Swallowtails in general have a particular 
preference for one type or another, there are a few simple guidelines to 
follow when making a choice. For example, it is best to avoid species 
with densely haired leaves and try instead one of the fairly smooth ever- 
green varieties. Aristolochia cymbifera would be an excellent selection 
and it has the added advantage that it can easily be grown from seed. 


The Aristolochia you have chosen should be trained to grow up an old 
dead tree brought into the greenhouse expressly for that purpose. Try to 
choose a tree with a number of fairly sturdy branches, and with some of 
the bark and outer wood rotting away. It should be thoroughly cleaned 
with a wire brush, and checked for undesirable insects and fungi before 
being introduced into the greenhouse. When training the Aristolochia up 
the tree, pay particular attention to the long flower-bearing side shoots. 
These must be positioned along the side branches, and allowed to trail 
quite freely from their support. The importance of this detail will be 
appreciated later. Large holes should then be hollowed out of the tree 
and filled with compost and a little charcoal. These crevises are then 
ready to be planted with nectar plants such as aubretia, valerian, or best 
of ali, the prostrate variety of Lantana camara called ‘‘Spreading Sunset’’. 
A few Bromeliads may also be planted on the tree as some butterflies will 
drink from the plant’s reservoirs of water. The combination of food 
plant and nectar at an elevated level seems to provide the perfect stimulus 
for egg laying. 


The reasons why the Aristolochia tree is more successful than the con- 
ventional ‘‘ground level’’ method is something on which I cannot be 
categoric. However, my observations indicate that so far as Aristolochia 
feeding Papilionids are concerned the egg laying females react much 
more favourably when conditions closely resemble the natural state, and 
it seems reasonable to conclude that this has a significant bearing on 
the results. So far as I am aware, the precise laying procedure in the wild 
has not been observed and documented, but in the greenhouse the 
sequence of events is as follows: 


After mating, the females show little interest in any of the low lying 
nectar plants, preferring instead those high up on the Aristolochia tree. 
This behaviour corresponds with that of the wiid butterfly which normally 
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flies up to the higher foliage levels to feed on the epiphytic flowers before 
laying on the Aristolochia lianas. The female feeds on the nectar plants 
until she finds one with a stem of Aristolochia trailing conveniently 
nearby. She then transfers herself on to the Aristolochia, flexes her 
abdomen as if to lay an egg, but instead manoeuvres down the stem in short 
hopping flight. When she reaches a part which is away from all support 
she lays a single egg and flies away. (This will explain my earlier reference 
tothe necessity of ensuring that thelong Aristolochia side shoots hang down 
freely.) The female’s purpose in choosing such a position 1s, | believe, to 
safeguard the larvae in their early instars because on a trailing stem the 
larvae will be less vulnerable to small carnivorous mammals, reptiles and 
birds. Such predators will find it difficult to perch on or near the stem, and 
it will consequently be harder for them to reach and devour the larvae. 
When older, the larvae will of course leave the stem but by this time they 
will be wearing warning colouration advertising their unpalatability and 
should be relatively safe. 


It will be appreciated from the foregoing that the Aristolochia tree has a 
number of definite advantages over the ground level method, 
incorporating as it does several important egg-laying stimuli which the 
latter cannot provide. First of all it presents the foodplant in a vertical 
position closely simulating the way in which it would be encountered by 
the butterfly in the wild state. Secondly, nectar plants can be located on the 
tree at the height preferred by the mated female under natural conditions, 
and thirdly, the loosely trailing side stems will satisfy the female’s basic 
instinct for a safe egg-laying site. 

In addition to the functional benefits summarised above, the Aristo- 


lochia tree will also, when fully established, create a very attractive focal 
point for your greenhouse. 


A list of Aristolochia feeding Papilionids which should breed satisfac- 
torily on an Aristolochia tree is given below. 


TROIDINI TRIBE—(collective name of a group of related papilionid 
species, whose main foodplant is Aristolochia). 


PARIDES GENUS—P. neophilus, P. priapus, P. sesostrus, P. tros. 


These species are generally expensive, and a little hard to find. How- 
ever, the technique outlined seems to have the greatest success with 
members of this genus. 


POCHILOPTERA GENUS—P. aristolochia, P. hector, P. polydrius 
These species are fairly readily available though still quite expensive. 
They are successfully bred on trellises but the ‘‘Aristolochia tree’’ is 
still worth the extra trouble it takes to construct, because of the 
increased percentage of success. 
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BATTUS GENUS—B. philenor, B. polydamus 


Possibly the most commonly available and cheapest of all the species 
named. They are fairly easy to breed by any method. 


TROIDEA GENUS—T. helena 


Widely available as pupae and seems to appreciate the Aristolochia 
tree to lay on. 


T. brookiana 
I do not know of this species ever having been bred in this country, 
but the details of its life history suggest that it may be worthwhile 
experimenting with the ‘‘Aristolochia tree’’. 

Paul Stewart (7203J) 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Bring Back Butterflies. A campaign publication by Penlea Publications 
of 20 Penrith Avenue, Whitefield, Manchester M25 SUJ. Duplicated with 
a stiff printed cover. Eighteen pages AS. Price £1.60. 


This little booklet is issued as part of the general campaign in Butterfly 
Year, and hopefully continuing, for the augmentation and re- 
establishment of our native butterflies. It is written for the layman in 
simple terms and opens with an assessment of what has happened to put 
the butterflies at risk, rightly emphasising the environmental changes 
which have and are occurring. Life cycle and habitats are briefly dealt with 
and then there are set out ten simple ways to help in the campaign. Cor- 
rectly the first move is to learn about butterflies and a list of suitable books 
is given. The growing of nectar plants is then considered, with a list of suit- 
able plants. Foodplants of larvae are next referred to briefly and breeding 
and releasing. Being a local watchdog is advocated; also the joining of a 
group or society with conservation intent. Although the booklet is fairly 
superficial in its approach, it contains sufficient guidance for the reader to 
further his interest and direct his endeavours towards achieving the object 
of the campaign. For propaganda purposes, ten copies or more are at 5Op 
a copy. 

P.W.C. 


The Butterflies of Northern Europe. Edited by Michael Morris. Pub- 
lished by Croom Helm Ltd. 128 pages. Illustrations in colour. Hardback. 
Price £5.95: 


This little book is translated from the Swedish text of Bjérn Dal by R. 
Littleboy with an introductory section by Michael Morris which is well 
written and of use to the newcomer to the subject. Unfortunately the 
species included do not cover all the northern butterflies, omitting those 
very interesting species which inhabit the Arctic Circle. 
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The species pictured and described are dealt with in groups according to 
their habitat, the sections being:- Bogs and mosses; woods, parks and 
scrub; mountainous and stony ground; arid grassland; meadowland and 
marshes; cultivated land. There is obvious overlapping but the allocation 
of some species seems strange. Arvicia agestis is found in ‘arid grasslands’ 
while A. allous is placed in ‘meadows and marshes’ along with Argynnis 
paphia (a woodland species if ever there was one). Colias australis which is 
a downland species is allocated to ‘cultivated land’ and Erebia epiphron is 
in ‘Bogs and mosses’ instead of being in the mountains. Many of the ‘arid 
grassland’ species are those of flowery downland here and on the 
Continent. Each species is well illustrated by paintings of the adult in 
natural settled or flying positions and these alone make the book worth 
buying. There is a distribution map for each species showing the range 
within and outside the area but many of these are at fault, some badly, 
e.g. Araschnia levana. Erebia pandrose is shown on page 49 but not 
included in the text. There are several printer’s errors and woodland rides 
are everywhere referred to as ‘ridges’. On p.101 it is stated that ‘the 
caterpillars are protected from ants’ instead of ‘by ants’. I found the 
statement about the Comma, Polygonia c-album, confusing and assume 
it is meant to indicate that the butterfly is not always double-brooded in 
its northern range. 


There is a good check-list of species covered, together with the names 
of the races (sub-species) which occur within the area. This will prove to 
be a useful little book for those who want a well-illustrated pocket guide 
to the butterflies of Britain and Fenno-Scandia. 

P.W.C. 


Domesday Book of Animals by David Day. Published by Ebury Press, 
price £14.95. 


This compelling, moving and ultimately an inevitably depressing book as 
the author unfolds the results of man’s depredations of animals which 
once flourished along-side him. Some will find it distressing for David 
Day does not spare the reader details of some of man’s unpleasant 
excursions into his destructive activities. However, this is not merely an 
emotive book, it is superbly illustrated, comprehensive and authoritative 
account of the extinction of nearly 300 species of vertebrate animals over 
the last 300 years. Almost without exception the extinctions are through 
human agencies; through hunting for food or ‘sport’; collecting; 
destruction of habitat; and introduction of disease or alien species. But 
what also most frighteningly comes across is an almost indefinable ‘need’ 
in man for the destruction of other organisms as, for example, in the case 
of the passenger pigeon. What is most sad is that there seems to be little 
hope of improvement - the author lists 400 critically endangered species 
and for many of these this is just a waiting list. The marvellous 
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illustrations serve to highlight the poignancy of these animals’ 
disappearance and Henry Hough’s words point to the ultimate tragedy 
‘there is no survivor, there is no future, there is no life to be recreated in 
this form again.’ 

Habitat 


IV EUROPEAN CONGRESS OF LEPIDOPTEROLOGY 


As was anticipated, the Ministry of Culture and the Biological 
Department of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences have approved the 
IV European Congress of Lepidopterology to be held in Budapest during 
the Spring (April) of 1984. 7 


Dr. Lancelot A. GOZMANY, Természettudomanyi Muzeum, Baross 
utca 13, H-1088 Budapest, Hungary, will serve as head of the local 
Committee in charge of the organisation of this international event, 
acing in close collaboration with S.E.L. Council. Further 
announcements will keep the interested parties updated on the main 
themes and any other details dealing with this 1984 Congress. 

SOCIETAS EUROPAEA 
LEPIDOPTEROLOGICA, COUNCIL 


THE IMPORTANCE OF GOOD BREEDING 


In our June Bulletin, Mr. J.C.U. Day’s Letter to the Editor deplores the 
purely commercially motivated wild-collecting of those British and 
foreign lepidoptera species well known to be endangered. I entirely agree 
with this basic viewpoint, but find some of his remedial suggestions 
inadequate or misleading. 


Social history has proved time and time again that blind prohibitions 
never kill public demand; they merely encourage ruthless black 
marketeers. If, in the name of nature conservation, the world’s rarest 
flora and fauna species are more and more passionately going to be 
advertised as central targets for collectors’ cupidity, resentment, 
embarrassment, misunderstanding, and clandestine poaching, then 
heaven help their future. 


Mr Day does not specify precisely which ‘‘rare foreign specimens’’ he 
objected seeing on offer at high prices. Instead he states in general terms 
that ‘‘there is worldwide concern about traffic in endangered species.”’ I 
thought we naturalists were supposed to be primarily concerned about 
the worldwide survival of those species? That is a rather different 
argument. In short, I object to the clear implication that an expensive, 
rare insect for sale automatically represents both an unscrupulous dealer 
and an irreplaceable hole in the habitat. Such intolerance and lack of 
discrimination are not what we should be teaching future generations. 
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A number of exotic rarities are not wild-caught at all. In particular, 
our prized Ornithoptera and Saturniidae often have to be safely bred in 
captivity, in their native lands, simply to secure the mint ex pupa 
condition which alone is acceptable to private collectors. High retail 
prices often have to part-remunerate professional overseas breeders for 
their considerable time, energy, and skill. Wild-collecting of the world’s 
largest lepidoptera is frequently not commercially viable anyway, since it 
is so difficult to net or to trap acceptably intact specimens. Therefore, I 
suggest that we keep a much more open mind on the origins, moralities, 
and conservation risks, of all uncommon material offered at 
entomological exhibitions and fairs. I concede that some of the examples 
we observe may not be ‘‘good”’ in these respects - but the majority are 
not necessarily as ‘‘bad’’ as the uninformed may have us believe. 


The Papua New Guinea government was the first to show the world 
that a carefully controlled, licenced, specimen supply service can both 
satisfy collectors and avoid ecological damage. Does this mean that their 
attitudes to hunting have at last become more humane than some of 
ours? Insect collecting licences (for ‘‘scientific’’ purposes, whatever that 
may mean) are nothing new in Great Britain, but I feel that we could now 
greatly benefit from displayed licences approving the sale of recently 
bred examples of our rarer native insects, so that these are seen to be 
legitimately sold. Such official trading permits would be granted only to 
serious applicants providing solid proof that the acquisition of their x 
number of specimens for disposal had involved no environmental 
impoverishment in this country. I suggest that the submission of a similar 
number of fresh pupa-skins, along with the application form, should be 
quite convincing! 

Of course, no wildlife protection scheme is totally immune from 
abuse, but anything is constructive that may reduce uncontrollable 
poaching in the wild, and also eliminate unjustified suspicions of 
irresponsibility at our annual functions. 

Brian Wurzell (3718) 


SUDANESE BUTTERFLIES ON THE EDGE OF THE SAHARA 


My first impression of this part of the Sudan, arriving as I did in the 
driest season, was most disappointing but surprises were seen and the 
following observations over a three year period may be of interest and 
Show that such apparently unproductive areas do support a certain 
number of species as well as having migrants some of which appear to be 
establishing themselves in this area of sparse savannah with its rapidly 
growing garden habitats. 


The area was a sugar estate of approximately 100 square miles situated 200 
miles south of Khartoum and some 12 miles from the White Nile near Kost. 
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The site contained patches of blue and white nile clay together with frank 
sand and gravel with isolated rocky outcrops (jebels). The vegetation was of 
the very sparse savannah type in which there were a number of small 
thorny acacia species, Balanites egyptica, Cadaba species, Zizyphus, and 
on the sandy ridges there was a species of Capparis and a fairly 
substantial tree called Peepul, related to the figs. The jebels tended to 
have a more profuse growth together with an unidentified pink and white 
flowered shrub which provided nectar for butterflies. There was a 
Passiflora species producing tomato sized fruit which was the food plant 
of D.chrysippus and possibly the few Acraea. The rainfall was sparse 
and intermittent falling between the end of April and the end of October 
and about 10” in a good year. This was followed by a cool dry season 
until the onset of the next rains when the humidity rose appreciably. 
During the rains the grass flourished but the prolonged and harsh dry 
season effectively prevented the colonisation of the area by Satyrids. The 
first gardens on the sugar project came into being in 1978 but made little 
impact on the butterfly populations until late 1979 when several 
newcomers were recorded and further fresh recordings were made up to 
the point I left in October 1980. It was quite evident that the gardens 
formed a very limited population which did not alter over the three year 
period and until the gardens became established very few butterflies were 
to be seen over at least half the year. The gardens maintained a number 
of species throughout the year and enabled some extreme seasonal forms 
to be seen. Very few of the gardens acted as food plant reservoirs but the 
importation of high nectar containing species of flowers such as Lantana 
and Zinnia acted as focal points and concentrated the sparse migrant 
populations and what few local species there were. 


In this way some surprising observations were seen and it is quite 
possible that the list I observed will be increased many times over the next 
few years as the sugar project develops. 


The sugar plantations proved to be relatively sterile and there was very 
little butterfly activity of note even along the canal banks. During the 
rains the Cadaba bushes and the swampy clay areas attracted large 
numbers of Pieridae but of only a few species. They were attracted to a 
number of wild flowers, the main ones looking like a type of Foxglove 
with very deep purple flowers. Others which proved attractive were a 
prolific, white, star shaped flower and a pink ‘‘mare’s tail’’ flower. Once 
the dry season started the savannah effectively lost its butterfly 
population and the Cadaba and Capparis, although remaining green, 
had very dessicated leaves which fed the numerous Pieridae larvae which 
had to compete with the voracious locusts. 


As stated earlier the garden habitat provided interest to the 
lepidopterist during the dry season as at this time it was exceptional to see 
much in the countryside. Without doubt the plant which attracted them 
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most was Lantana which thrived so long as it received water during the 
dry season and it was a plant popular with gardeners as it could come in 
several colours and provide an attractive bush for weeks at a time. 
Elsewhere it has become a pest as its seeds are spread widely by birds but 
there was little fear of this happening on the sugar estate. The orange, 
white and hybrid forms seemed to be equally effective and one could see 
up to twenty or more species on a single bush. Zinnia species were also 
attractive but had a shorter flowering season and were difficult to grow 
during the dry season. 


Attempts were made to establish the popular wild flowers in the 
garden but although they grew they were clearly inferior to Lantana. 
During the three years I was there I regularly used baited fruit traps but 
very few Nymphalidae were att: acted in sharp contrast to experience in 
East Africa. Only two species of Charaxes were obtained. The dominant 
group in the area were Co/otis species, C.halimede and the two races of 
C.danae being both very prolific at the start and end of the rains. Both 
showed tremendous seasonal variation. This characteristic was also 
present in C.eucharis, C.ephyia, C.antigone, C.eris, C.antevippe where 
several extreme examples were seen. Amongst other species there seemed 
to be negligible seasonal variation. 


An interesting variation in the mimetic appearances of Hypolimnas 
missippus and its model D.chrysippus were seen over my three year 
period. The commonest forms of the latter were f.chrysippus and 
f.alcippus, both about 45% with f.dorippus and f.alcippus being rare 
and about 5% each. In 1978 the H.missippus females were almost all of 
the missippus form and I saw none with a white hind wing patch. 


In 1979 the females were roughly 50% f-missippus and 50% f.daria 
and a few of the missippus forms now had a small white hind wing patch. 
The species had increased and its foodplant grew along the canals. In 
1980 there was a further increase in the numbers due to the gardens and 
the white hind wing form of missippus was quite common with several 
extreme examples and one f.daria with a white hind wing was taken. 
There appears to have been a very rapid mimetic adaptation of this species. 
Acraea on the other hand were very rare. There was a wild species of 
Passiflora which possibly supported their larvae but they could have 
been migrants. The Lycaenidae and Hesperidae were represented by far 
fewer species than normally seen in E. Africa but their numbers appeared 
to increase over the three years doubtless helped by the irrigation 
schemes and rather primitive septic tank emptying methods using 
Bowsers which spread contaminated water about the savannah. This 
ensured a rich growth of vetches. Very few new species were recorded in 
1980 and so no big increase in new species of these groups seems likely. 
They possibly migrate a bit but not to the extent of other groups. There 
was also an attractive local Lepidocrysops. Nymphalidae increased with 
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the growth of gardens. Very few were seen in 1978 apart from the 
ubiquitous Vanessa cardui. Gradually the colourful Precis species came 
along and seemed well established by 1980. This group is capable of long 
flight and I expect the list will increase over the years. 


Papilionidae were represented by only four species of which only 
P.demodocus was at all common and is a pest to the Citrus plantations. 
Of the other members of the Pieridae B.aurota was by far the 
commonest and thrived over the irrigation areas. B.creona appears to be 
represented by a distinct subspecies and was rather rare. B.gidica was 
even rarer. 


Although the list seems quite impressive, considering the sparse 
terrain, nevertheless six were only recorded once and a further eight were 
seen on two or three occasions only. Probably about 40 species now 
breed in the area, the bulk being settled migrants. A total of 64 species 
was recorded as detailed below. 

Family Papilionidae 

Papilio demodocus (Esper). Common throughout the year. 

P.nireus (L.). Single male in September 1980 at pump station I. 

Graphium leonidas (Fab). Two males in garden in August 1980. 

G.pylades (Butler). One pair in August 1980 in garden. 


Family Danaidae 
Danaus chrysippus (L.) Common. Main forms chrysippus and 
alcippus 45% each. f.dorippus 7% and f.dorippus alcippus 3%. 
D.limnacea petiverana (Dbl). Two males in garden in September 1980. 
Family Acraea 
Acraea encedon (L.). Two males in August 1979 and two males in 
August and September 1980. 
A.terpsichore (L.). Two males in May 1979 and one pair in August 
1980. 
A.oncaea (Hop.). One pair in August 1979 and two males in August 
and September 1980. 
A.caldarena (Hew.). One male in August 1980. 


Family Nymphalidae 
Junonia hierta (L.). One male August 1978 but seen several times in 
May and August 1979-80. Now appears well established. 
J.orithyia (L.). Occasionally seen, usually males, in April, August 
and September 79-80. 
J.oenone (L.). Occasionally seen in August and September 79-80. 
Numbers increasing. 
Phalanta columbina (Cram.). Not seen until 1980. Several in gardens 
in May to August. 
Vanessa cardui (L.). Common throughout the year. 
Byblia acheloia (Lathy). Often seen in savannah but never common. 


eS S]Sa_lLAj _c_—r. 
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Hypolimnas missippus (Butler). Rare in 1978. Increasingly more 
common 1979-80. 

Charaxes varanes vologesis (Auriv). A few trapped in August and 
September 1979 and only one in September 1980. Food plant not found. 
C.epijasius (Reiche). Several trapped August to November 1978. 
Larvae reared on a rare species of Caesalpinnacea and also on an 
imported species of Cassia. Rarely seen in 79 and 80 due to bush 
clearing. 

Neptis alta (Overlaet). One male in garden in September 1980. 


Family Pieridae 


Colotis protomedia (Klug). Fairly common March to June and August 
to September. 

C. halimede halimede (Klug). Common. Well marked seasonal forms, 
especially female. 

C.danae eupompe (Fab). Common. Well marked seasonal forms, 
especially female. 

C.danae pseudacaste (Butler). Found with the above. Much smaller. 
C.eris (Klug). Common around Capparis bushes on sand ridges only. 
Some extreme seasonal forms seen including yellow females. Attracted 
to Lantana in dry season and then not seen anywhere else. 

C.ione (Godart). Never Common. Several males and three females in 
garden in June 79 and 80. 

C.calais (Cr). Occasionally August and September. Never common. 
C.p.phisadia (Godt). Several seen in April and May. Mostly gardens 
but also on jebel kodi. 

C.ephyia (Klug). Fairly common, usually in valleys. Some marked 
seasonal forms in both sexes. 

C.eulimene (Talbot). Uncommon and restricted to a species of Acacia 
which loses its leaves during the rains. A weak flier. 

C.pleione nilus (Talbot). A few pairs seen August and September. 
C.antigone (Bsd). Common. female f.jamesi and erone most common. 
f.delphine, antigone and alba seen in gardens during dry season. 
C.eucharis evarne (Klug). Restricted to savannah. Fairly common. 
Some extreme seasonal forms seen. 

C.antevippe zera (Lucas). Very local to valley by the T2 Estate. June 
to October. Some extreme seasonal forms. 

C.evarne (Talbot). Rather scarce. Occassionally seen in garden but 
seen near jebel kodi October - November. 

C.vesta princeps (Talbot). Not seen in 1978. A few seen in 1979 and 
fairly common in T2 valley in June to October 1980. 

Pinacopteryx eriphia tritogenia (Klug). Quite common around capparis 
bushes with distinct wet and dry season forms. 

Eurema brigitta (Stoll). Common in savannah August -October. 

E.. hecabe senegalensis (Bsd). Common in savannah August-October. 
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Belinois creona creona (Cr). Very local to gardens and T2 valley. July- 
September. 

B. aurota (Fab). Quite common along canal banks and gardens. 
B.gidica (Godart). One male in garden August 1979. Two males in 
garden August and September 1980. 

Mylothris chloris (Fab). One male in garden September 1980. 
Catopsilla florella (Fab). Common. Both yellow and white female 
forms. 

Appias epaphia (Cram). Two males and one fresh female in garden 
September 1980. 


Family Satyridae 
Melanitis leda(L.). A single male in garden in August 1980. 


Family Lycaenidae 
Zizulahylax (Fab.). Widespread. Especially on canal banks and gardens. 
Syntarucus telicanus (Lang). Generally common. 
Anthene princeps (Butler). Sporadic in savannah. August. 
A.amarah (Guer). Sporadic; as above. 
Euchrysops malautha (Boisd). Sporadic. August. 
E. osiris (Hopffer). Fairly common in gardens. 
Chilades eleusis (Sharpe). A single male in November 1979. 
Taraucus theophrastus (Fab.). Fairly common. 
Lepidocrysops polydialecta (B.B.). Fairly common in savannah. 
August-September. 
Cupidopsis jobates (Hopffer). Fairly common in gardens. 
Lampides boeticus (Hub.). Common. 


Family Hesperiidae 

Gegnes nostrodamus (Fab.). Fairly common. 

Borbo gemella (Mab.). Fairly common. 

B.borbonica (Boisd.). Fairly common. 

Coeliades forestan (Stoll). Fairly common. Very partial to Lantana 
flowers. 

Pelopidas thrax inconspicua (Bert). Fairly common. 

Sarangesa phidyle (Walker). Fairly common. 

Gomalia elma (Trim.). Fairly common. The local species appears much 
lighter than the series in the Nairobi National Museum. 


I am indebted to Mr. S. C. Collins of Karen, Nairobi for his help in 
identification of the Lycaenidae and Hesperiidae. 


Dr. C. Hi. McGleery Gig 
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AN INTERESTING HOLIDAY IN THE COSTIERA 
AMALFITANIA, NEAR NAPLES, ITALY 


Early on the 24th September 1981 I loaded my baggage into the waiting 
mini-cab and set off for a holiday which was to prove both interesting 
historically and rewarding for my collection. The flight from Gatwick to 
Naples lasted two hours and on arrival we were shown to our coach 
which meant a further two and a half hours journey along busy highways 
and into the mountains by the coastal road. One wondered at times 
whether we would reach our destination. Finally we arrived at the small 
coastal town of Maiori. Little did I realise what would be in store for me 
here. After unpacking I took a stroll down to the beach. The day was dull 
and as there was nothing about I returned to the hotel, feeling rather 
disheartened. 


The next day I had a swim in the pool and while there I found three 
beetles floating in the water and fished them out. On examination, two 
were found to be weevils - the common Dorytomous longimanus which 
were then found all round the pool. The third was a small reddish-brown 
carabid, Trechus quadristriatus Sk. which favours sandy places. During 
the next few days I swam in the sea and found on the beach some pieces 
of wood. Turning them over I discovered a tenebroinid beetle, mainly 
yellow with patches of black on the elytra, the forelegs being short and 
fessorial. I found two specimens and placed them in a tube. Later it was 
identified as Phaleria atlantica. 


The following day I went with some fellow guests by taxi to Sorrento 
where we found things rather expensive. On the way back we visited 
Amalfi and saw Sophia Loren’s villa. Another trip was a round tour of 
famous historical sites; the ruins of the city of Pompeii being one but I 
found no beetles there. However on the following day I was up early and 
took a walk along the beach. Suddenly a large insect flew past me and 
landed on the sand. I bottled it and it proved to be a carrion beetle which 
I had not taken before, Necrophorus vespillo L. Ina pool I also found a 
damaged specimen of the chrysomolid Cryptocephalus hypochaorides L. 
I climbed up the 122 steps to the church above the town and then further 
up the mountainside and found a mutilated specimen of the tenebroinid 
Pycnocerus passerini, also specimens of Pimela_ boyeri, a 
Mediterranean tenebroinid, the ant Campenotus gigas, and under almost 
every stone turned there were large brown millipedes. 


The next day was bright and sunny and I repeated my climb, going 
right to the top where I found the brightly coloured chrysomolid, 
Chrysolina cerealis, with its green and red striped body, everywhere on 
the thyme. I also found C. populi L. and the dung-feeding scarab 
Ateuchus sacer and the silphid Trox scaber L. which I found under a 
stone. During the next few days I went on a trip by hydrofoil to the isle of 
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Capri to see the famous Blue Grotto with its scintillating azure colour, 
also the Augustine gardens of the Emperor Augustus. They are well laid 
out and full of exotic flowers including a pink Hibiscus. With a friend I 
had arranged to meet we visited a factory where cameos are made from 
African sea shells. We then went on to Mt. Vesuvius to have a look into 
the crater. 


My last trip was to the mountain village of Ravello by local bus. It isa 
pretty little village with two well laid out gardens, the Rudolphi gardens 
and those of the Villa Cimprioni. In the Rudolphi gardens I saw a lot of 
butterflies which included our Common Blue, Polyommatus icarus Rott. 
There were also many lizards of different hues sunning themselves and 
on the way to the Villa Cimprioni I captured a curculionid Otiorhynchus 
clavipes Bonsdorff and the chafer Cetonia aurata L. 


At last came the time to pack and leave for England. li had been an 
interesting and rewarding holiday in all its aspects. 


I wish to thank Messrs. Hammond, Smith, Bachus and Brendell of the 
Coleoptera section in the British Museum (Natural History) at South 
Kensington for the identification of some of the specimens mentioned in 
this and previous articles. 

M. Johnson (3464J) 


COLLECTING COLEOPTERA FROM FLOOD REFUSE 


That excellent AES publication ‘The Coleopterists Handbook’ states 
that collecting from flood refuse can be highly productive of specimens. 
Unfortunately after sieving through large quantities of such debris over the 
last three years on the banks of North Derbyshire hill streams, the results 
have always been disappointing, and I came to look upon this observation 
with a sceptical eye. 


However, the following experience illustrates the part played by luck 
in being at the right place at just the right time, and I am happy to say 
completely vindicates the Handbook. 


The site at Alport Castles in the Derbyshire Peak District 
(VC.57,SK.19.) is the margin of a small pool on the lower moorland at 
1400 feet. Due to heavy overnight rain combined with a very rapid thaw 
the water level of the pool rose six inches above normal during the night 
of 2/3 January, and the following morning about one hundred square 
metres of the Juncus/Sphagnum margin was flooded. The resident 
beetles, driven out of the moss and rush tussocks and blown by a steady 
breeze, collected in large numbers among the debris at the water’s edge. 


A random sample of beetles and debris was taken for later 
examination and the following species were subsequently recorded: 
Notiophilus aquaticus (Linnaeus) ss. ..20 -. oS. se ee ee i 
N. biguttatus (Fabricius)... s<4: 4. 3 2S 2 eee | 
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PACROSHIGINIS SINCMUNHS .( PAINZER) 2s vic SW es Se eee es 1 
Glannaiunpiceur (GyllenMal) ) i305. 6 ies er ek ee he 3 
BRS EG GU LECTINS AVC lar eo ec IS 8 okie oe sh GB we he ae tee ee sas 37 
Geodromicus lonsipes(Nammerheim)> 2. i. Oh 2 
SCS ONLOLATUS WING. ©. 2 sk tlk eae Ce a A i Ee es l 
Neon ea Kau) oi ee GB ee le Ge oe Ake xe ad dos 4 oda Maha 3 
MMATAIGHDASGINPISFSCCIDINGMS 6 5205 2 he. a alone wu da vince we hE a See eee oes 35 
SO GIDCSISUCDINCMS eee ac. fok nace hs Mh dias gaeiv Sag Oe ORE Pee es 7 
Sis POGOR! URIBE tis ce A rt ig Det ean un eek tate ee a Ree D 
Euaesthetus ruficapillus Boisduval and Lacordaire.................. 2 
Gunnoulmn QuUAaGraLUTM PaAyKUNl.-. . ow oh. he a ie ds oes oe 2 
OMT MeUSHUSTSUCDINCNS < f.. eke. oo WE a es fas es hes 1 
Ovedimsboops (Gravenhorst). 2% cio. es ee en i ee Se i oe 4 
(Ds (OOD OUI ES INNES OS Cee ee ee re ee 3 
Os molociinus(Gravenhorst). 2.2. 2 ee ee ks l 
OQ); MU DETUAIS (SSO UES) sisson era gees nee at 3 
HOG DOLUS Chrysomelinus (LANMACUS): 0.05 oo el 2 
MPO DUSK (ADTICIUS). orice on i. Sos Oe ee ea eee. 4 
Bolmoowsemneulacus (Nianmerheim).°.. 6 05.. o ee oe 1 
Gryperaearvonaria (Manmnerneim). (0.0... ee ee ene os ] 
VM OCOMONOIMELOTIG (ISTICNSOM). ok a cee oe ea ee ] 
VANISeEnaranals (GrAVEMMOTSL). 5.0.0. 6b oa wc ee be a pl ees l 
Orn VoUdmeloneatula Aube... oc ie be ee beeen eens 2 
Epuraca-ovuttata (rhunberg) ............5..5.65 A ggleerba ae Ne Ghana a 1 
PANO MOGUUISIGNCTE(IDESCCE). ee. ev va Sie Ses ee ce ee Oo eg oes ek PES l 
VADIIOCCLORODINSErGIG TLINMACUS. 666.0 6. ee A ea ee l 
Cocemellagseptumpunctata Linnaeus... 2. <2... 0.6. ee ee he 1 


I would like to extend my grateful thanks to Mr. H. R. Last of the 
AES Advisory panel for his help in identifying some of the more difficult 
species. 

E. J. Smith (6580) 


AN EXCEPTIONAL YEAR 


There can be no doubt that in Staffordshire, and many other districts I 
suspect, 1982 has been a superb year for lepidoptera. Other members 
might like to compare my observations of the profusion of certain 
Species with their own and thus we might be able to obtain a nationwide 
survey of just what species occurred where. I suggest that this could be 
applied to every year in the future, giving us a general picture of the 
distribution of species, with the AES Bulletin a focal-point for all this 
data. The net result might be in the form of distribution maps showing 
the expansion or decline of the more interesting species from year to 
year. 
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Anyway, this is by the way. Here are my observations on selected 
species in Staffordshire: 
Green hairstreak - Previously recorded only in Cannock Chase. This year 
fairly common around many wooded districts. 
White-letter hairstreak - Previously recorded only in one exceptional year 
(1976 about). This year a couple observed flitting about an oak tree 
within a small coppice. 
Pearl-bordered fritillary - Previously recorded once or twice from a local 
marshy common (Hollies Common). This year very abundant in June 
when many very fine freshly emerged specimens were observed. 
Speckled Wood - In previous years records have shown a steady increase. 
This year it was everywhere, even away from the woods, although it 
definitely prefers dappled shade to open ground. 
Grizzled skipper - One specimen only previously seen (last year) on local 
disused railway embankment. This year a number of specimens were seen 
on the embankment, mainly on open ground. 
Dingy skipper - One specimen observed this year on August 4th. 
Previously never observed. The date of this observation is very surprising 
because it is between the main brood (June/July) and before the second 
brood, when it occurs (late August). One possibility is that because of the 
good season the first brood produced a very early off-spring which matured 
by early August instead of three weeks later. Another possibility is that it 
was a released specimen, in which case, obviously, I would like to know 
if anyone liberated any home-bred dingy skippers in Staffordshire in 
early August. 
Small heath - Although never uncommon, it is not always abundant in 
Staffordshire. The first brood in June was very prolific this year. 
Other species - Practically all species previously observed were common 
this year. One exception was the Holly blue, which was only observed 
once. It is said that this species prefers cool, wet summers anyway. 
Peacocks, Common blue, Meadow brown, Gatekeeper, Wall brown and 
Small skippers were everywhere, especially on waste ground untouched 
for years, and roadside verges which had been left uncut. 
Simple observations like these can be reported by any entomologist, 
whether a beginner or an expert. I suggest again that other members 
write their own reports on their observations of interesting British species 
during the year 1982, since the season has been so fruitful. 

R. D. Cope (5661) 


A NEW HYBRID SATURNIID 


In July of last year (1981) I had emerging Actias sinensis (Walker) and 
Actias luna (L.). The sinensis were second generation UK reared from 
original Taiwan stock. Likewise, the /uma were second generation UK 
reared - the original stock coming from the USA. 
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I did not want to rear another generation of either species at that time 
sO, inspired by the success of Robert Vuattoux and his colleagues in 
hybridising /una with G.isabellae (Grote), I separated the moths so that 
male /una were in a small muslin cage with the female sinensis and male 
sinensis with female /una. The cages were kept approximately three feet 
apart in my study which at that time was generally at a temperature of 
70 F. 


A pairing was witnessed between male /una and female sinensis, but 
their genitalia did not appear to be correctly aligned and the subsequent 
ova were infertile. The pairing lasted nearly 24 hours which seems to be 
typical for /una. No pairings were observed between male sinensis and 
female /una, but sinensis pairing is usually very brief and rarely 
observed. The female /una prod ced several hundred eggs of which over 
100 hatched. It is not known whether these larvae were the result of one 
or of several pairings, consequently, it is also not possible to estimate the 
percentage hatching rate for the ova. 


One interesting point is that duration of pairing in these cases has been 
determined by the male moths. Is this generally the case with 
Lepidoptera? 

The hybrid larvae were offered Liquidamber styraciflua - this is the 
best foodplant in the UK for sinensis, and also excellent for /una and 
many other Saturniidae. The larvae grew extremely quickly, completing 
their growth in under 30 days. They were at all stages intermediate in 
appearance between their parent species. It was never really possible to 
say that they looked more like one than the other. The cocoons, 
however, most nearly resembled sinensis. 


Most people interested in the Saturniidae will be familiar with the 
appearance of /una. It is a pale green moth with few markings other than 
small ocelli which, on the forewings are linked to the costa. There is little 
sexual dimorphism, the males having much larger antennae and a 
slimmer, tapering body, but generally they are very similar to the 
females. A. sinensis in contrast is highly sexually dimorphic (cf. Actias 
maenas). The females are paler than /una and also have little in the way 
of markings although there is a clear, thin dark, wavy post-medial line on 
both pairs of wings. The lower edge of both sets of wings are slightly 
wavy. The male sinensis is yellow in ground colour generally quite a bit 
smaller than the female with slimmer, more sharply angled wings. The 
waviness of the wing margins is barely noticeable. It is also a strikingly 
marked insect with a clear double post-medial line and a brown-red/pink 
sub-marginal line which is particularly clear on the hind wings where it 
runs into a broad band at the base of the ‘tails’. 


The adult hybrid moths when they emerged were as striking as was 
imagined. They were dimorphic in colour but more like /una in male size 
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and wing shape. The markings on the male hybrids are less conspicous 
than in sinensis, particularly the sub-marginal line and pink colouration 
at the base of the ‘tails’. The hybrids have a white frontal ring to the 
thoracic ‘collar’ - like /una but unlike sinensis, which has a uniform 
brown collar. The female hybrids are much more colourful than sinensis 
being deeper green, and in wing shape similar to se/ene. The specimens I 
kept appeared to be sterile. Dissected females were found to have very 
few or no ova. No pairings were observed (which does not mean that 
there weren’t any!) and no ova were laid. 

Alan Marson (5172) 


ENTOMOLOGICAL THOUGHTS FROM ARIZONA 


I have been reading with interest your fine book, A Lepidopterist’s 
Handbook, and have been spurred to write to the AES and will be 
eagerly awaiting your correspondence. I have long been a lover and 
chaser of butterflies since I was a small boy and have recently rekindled 
this interest after moving out into a woodland section of the countryside. 
At present I have recorded 20 species in this locale, some of which are 
uncommon and difficult to capture. This is quite a different environment 
than what you’re accustomed to seeing, dominated by Velvet mesquites, 
catclau acacias and other desert woodland shrubs. However I have 
especially enjoyed watching the final molt, pupation and emergence of 
the Camberwell Beauty, whose caterpillars seem especially drawn to my 
house. Usually referred to here as the Mourning Cloak (which doesn’t do 
it justice), it feeds on the elms in the front and the imago taking just 12 
days to emerge from the chrysalis. Right now I’m engaged in raising 
Queen caterpillars (beautiful) on some native vines that I’ve carefully 
transplanted. This is one of the milk-weed butterflies, resembling your 
Monarch. There are several things of special interest to me contained in 
your book: first of all, I would like to propagate this Butterfly Bush 
Buddleia davidii mentioned under NATURAL ATTRACTIONS (p.14). 
The soil here is probably suitable and it is generally cooler here than 
outlying desert areas. I would also like to emphasise that I do not collect 
specimens to ki// and mount or for commercial reasons; it is out of pure 
joy and fascination for these creatures plus the enjoyment of learning 
about them and generally expanding my knowledge of plants etc. Goal- 
wise I’m looking to acquire a quality camera for ‘preserving’ my 
specimens, as I do much hiking and exploring in some of the most rugged 
and remote desert and mountain regions in S. Arizona. Also, I’m 
interested in growing Mexican Orange as well (p.36) (Choisia ternata). I 
would be especially obliged if anyone could provide me with seeds of 
these two species or any information regarding them. 


I stand open and willing to be of assistance to the society for anything 
it might be interested in concerning the South-western United States 
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(especially S. Arizona). In particular, it might be worthwhile to compare 
our native race of Nymphalis antiopa with yours - perhaps a future 
exchange of chrysalids! Perhaps I’ll found my own society - EL 
FUERTE NATURALIST SOCIETY - I refer to this place as El Fuerte 
which is also serving as my training camp and means ‘‘The Stronghold’’ 
in Spanish. 


A LIST OF BUTTERFLY SPECIES OF THE LOWER SONORAN 
DESERT REGION 


Skippers 

Common Sooty-wing Pholisora catullus 
White checkered skipper Pyrgus albescens 
Funereal dusky-wing Erynnis funeralis 
Acacia skipper Cogia hippalus 
Swallowtails 

Pipe vine swallowtail Battus philenor 
Whites and Sulphurs 

Checkered White Pontia protodice 
Mexican yellow Eurema mexicana 
Sleepy orange Eurema nicippe 
Metal marks 

Gray metalmark Apodemia palmerii 
Blues, Coppers, Hairstreaks 

Leda hairstreak Ministrymon leda 
Mex. gray hairstreak . Strymon pebrycia 
Marine blue Leptotes marina 
Reakirts blue Hemiargus isola 
Antillean blue Hemiargus gyas 
Western pygmy blue Brephidium exilis 
Libythenes 

Snout butterfly Libytheana bachmanni 
Brush-footed butterflies 

Mountain emperor Asterocampa montis 
Camberwell beauty Nymphalis antiopa 
Texan crescent-spot Anthanassa texana 
Queen Danaus gillipus 


Joe Billings 


(If any members care to write to Mr. Billings I am sure he would be 
pleased to hear from them. His address is 11310 E. Edison, Tucson, 
Arizona 85715, USA. — Editor.) 
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FRANCE, SWITZERLAND AND NORTH ITALY, 1981 


Some thirteen years ago I spent two weeks in the Valais in the company 
of Raymond Uffen and the late Leo Coleridge. Looking for a suitable 
terrain for an expedition in 1981, we settled on revisiting the Valais and 
neighbouring areas, fixing the last weeks in July as being the most 
suitable for high mountain species. Our party consisted of myself, 
Russell Bretherton, Ron Dyson, David Marshall and John McFeely. We 
left via Ramsgate on the afternoon of the 18th July using my Commer 
Wanderer plus a newly-acquired frame tent, loaded with food for the 
fortnight and suitable collecting equipment. The weather was fine and we 
crossed in 30 minutes, driving from Calais via the slag heaps of Bethune 
to camp for the first night near Bapaume. In our southward journey next 
day we enjoyed fitful sunshine, passing through the old battlefields of 
the 1914-18 conflict with their many cemeteries, a continuing reminder of 
man’s folly and of personal sacrifice. At a halt by a memorial to an 
American unit we found Araschnia levana L., in the summer form, 
flying amongst roadside stinging nettles. The males dash about while the 
females explore the nettles more sedately. Near Dijon we stopped briefly 
on the Langres plateau to collect and found C. g/ycerion to be common 
but most of this area has now fallen under the plough. 


Our second night found us encamped by the River Saone at Auxonne 
and it rained in the night. On the Monday morning we drove in heavy 
cloud cover via Dole into the Jura mountains and heavy mist and drizzle 
enveloped us. The terrain looked ideal for collecting but there was no 
point in stopping. Coming out of the cloud below St. Cergue we drove to 
Versoix and then back towards the French border to woodlands which I 
had visited on our previous trip. These woods harboured a wide range of 
Species and nearby meadows were the home of the two Maculinea 
species, M. nausithous and M. teleius, both dependent on Sanguisorba 
officinalis as a primary foodplant. However we were shocked to find that 
the woods had been ‘civilised’. The wet rides which had harboured 
yellow-bellied toads had been raised and surfaced, the sides were mown 
and the whole made suitable for old ladies to walk their dogs. The 
marshy area had been drained and the stream had been cut and while we 
were there a mower came along the stream edge and cut down the residual 
Sanguisorba; for what purpose, heaven knows. Russell took A. /evana 
and I did see one M. nausithous, a few A. paphia and John saw a female 
Apatura iris. Searching discovered a few ova and larvae of the White 
Admiral, L. camilla, but what had been a wondeful woodland was now 
of little interest. The H.Q. of the international conservation body, 
IUCN, is at Geneva, just up the road - they ought to look on their own 
doorstep. Mr. Garrett-Jones (989) who first told me of these woods 
would be sad to see them now. We left, somewhat discouraged, and 
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drove via Geneva to camp the night just outside Sion in the Rhone valley. 
This area has also changed greatly with a jumbled mess of development 
filling the flat valley; factories, housing and camp sites, with new 
roadworks, greatly reducing any entomological interest. 


Black kites were common along the lakeside and in the valley as we 
drove towards Brig next morning, having suffered rain again in the 
night. As we climbed the Simplon Pass we again found many changes. 
The road has been doubled in width and by-passes the old Ganter Bridge, 
a happy hunting ground of former years, and a huge new bridge spans 
the valley. On the top of the pass we stopped but a drizzle fell and we 
drove on down, finding that the new road also by-passed Simplon Dorf. 
Below the village we drew in at the entrance to the valley called the 
Laggintal, or Laquintal, and wee relieved to see the sun. In the meadows 
above the stream we found Erebia melampus commonly and freshly 
emerged, flying with worn specimens of EF. alberganus. Both the 
Coppers, H. virgaureae and P. hippothoe were there in good numbers 
and F. niobe and M. aglaia skimmed up and down the flowery slopes. 
The commonest fritillary was C. fitania, joined by a few M. 
parthenoides, M. dictynna and some very worn C. euphrosyne. | 
scrambled up the slope towards the high path which passes through larch 
woods to climb slowly towards the glaciers at the end of the valley. Here 
many species were flying by the path and I hoped to see Erebia christi 
which is a species peculiar to this area. However I met two German 
collectors who were in search of the same quarry but neither had seen 
any. Judging by the advanced state of E. mnestra it appeared that we 
were too late for christi. Later one of the Germans came back to show me 
what he considered was a female but it looked to me to be a female of 
mnestra. E. epiphron was common on the higher slopes and one has to 
check each specimen as christi is very like it. E. montana males were 
common on the rocky outcrops and where Geranium pratense grew there 
were both sexes of the blue, E. eumedon. Lower down David and John 
had taken one or two fine specimens of M. arion obscura, large and 
heavily marked with black scaling. Other species of interest were C. 
phicomone and E. ausonia simplonia, males of E. tyndarus and E. 
euryale and a lot of the local Coenonympha darwiniana. Flying all along 
the path and round the outcrops of rock were male and female 
Parnassius apollo, the latter seeking out and laying their eggs on the 
clumps of Sedum growing in the rock crevices. The race here seems small 
and some of the males were about half the size of the Central Spanish race. 
We managed to net mated females for egg-laying. In all we recorded 41 
species of butterfly here. Towards evening we debated whether we should 
camp by the roadside here but on driving down to the village of Gabi 
below we found a nice little camp site associaced with a garage there. The 
next day started bright and we drove back up to the Laggintal to spend 
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the morning there. On this occasion we met two more collectors, 
Frenchmen, who were also looking for christi. It is fortunate that the 
slopes are so steep or one would fear for the future of this species - as it 
is, any specimen that flies across the path runs the gauntlet. David, John 
and I clambered up the slopes and found C. semiargus laying freely on a 
small vetch-like plant with large bladder-like pods. I nearly trod on a fat 
adder which David tried to catch in his net but when it started coming 
towards him, he changed his mind and it eventually disappeared among 
the rocks. By mid-day the sun was shrouded in cloud and we made our 
way down through Gabi to try the Schwischertal, a valley running 
parallel with the Laggintal, but found the road too difficult for the van. 
Just below Gabi we stopped by the roadside to collect, finding the 
butterflies resting on the grasses and flower-heads. M. galathea was 
common and included females of the form /eucomelas which is devoid of 
underside markings. S. ferula was also put up and we found several 
specimens of the Copper, H. alciphron f. gordius. This led us to search 
for its eggs and quite a few were found on the stems and leaves of Rumex 
alpinus which grew in clumps on the slopes. The other insect of interest 
here was the Burnet-like moth, Syntomis phegea, which was very 
common, feeding on the flowers of white melilot. A heavy storm broke 
as we returned to camp at Gabi and it rained for most of the night, the 
water running under the tent and causing a generally miserable 
awakening. In the camp site was a fellow lepidopterist, David Howell, 
with his wife and son, Mark. They had been collecting in the area and 
were due to leave for Pontresina. We exchanged notes and left to drive 
down the pass to Domodossola and, hopefully, better weather. 


It rained most of the day and we sat it out in the van above Lake Orta. 
Later in the day we found a nice clearing for a camp above the lake and 
in a period of no rain we managed to get the soggy tent up and prayed for 
a better day to come. During the night it cleared a bit and on the morning 
of the 24th while tea was brewing, John did a bit of exploring and came 
back with several male Heteropterus morpheus, the Mirror as the French 
call it. These he had found sitting about on the wet grass. During the day 
we had short periods of sunshine and found that this species was in most 
of the clearings where a coarse brome grass was growing. Flying with it 
were several males of Minois dryas and we recalled our finding these two 
species together in North Spain on our 1979 trip. The species of special 
interest here was Neptis rivularis which I had taken on my previous visit. 
The food-plant is a species of Spiraea and we found clumps of this 
growing widely in the glades; the foliage is a little like that of Filipendula 
ulmaria and the flower spike is tall, white and plumose. Ron thought it to 
be S. aruncus. Also growing in some clearings was a pink Spiraea, similar 
to S. bumalda. We quickly found eggs of rivu/aris, laid like those of L. 
camilla on the upper surface of the leaf and looking like a camilla egg. 
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Then we found newly hatched larvae and finally the resting place of the 
larva after its first moult. The larva eats out a line from the leaf edge 
back to the rib on both sides; the section so cut drops down, held by the 
undevoured rib, and the larva spins the edges of the section together to 
form a small hammock. From this shelter it emerges to feed, mainly at 
night, and returns there to hide. By looking for these shelters we were 
able to find a large number of the larvae. Brought home they transferred 
happily to S. bumalda Anthony Waterer from a local nursery and it is 
hoped that they will over winter. A fuller account will be given elsewhere. 
Ron and David each captured a female on the wing and I saw what I 
thought was one and with Russell’s help managed to net it. I was 
surprised to find that it was L. camilla, a worn female. There were a few 
male A. paphia about, indicating a late season here, and several F. 
adippe f. cleodoxa. We saw quite a few machaon and one female which I 
had netted reluctantly laid a few eggs. M. athalia females however laid 
quite happily in a pill box with some plantain leaves. In a damp meadow 
there were a few beautifully marked females of the copper, H. dorilis, 
flying with L. phlaeas. C. selene was also common here, probably as far 
south as it ranges. All the specimens of A. napi observed were of the 
form meridionalis in which the green-veining is so faint that they look 
like A. rapae. In all we recorded 29 species of butterfly in the two days 
we stayed in these woods. We again had heavy storm rain at night and on 
the second night we built a fire with drywood found under the trees and 
members of the party sat around it drying out pieces of their 
underclothing, fortunately without onlookers. 


The forest belt appeared to be attracting the rain and on the third day 
we had had enough and drove back for a brief stop near Vergogna where 
I had found a very rich area on my previous trip. Now much of the area 
is taken up by factories and quarry buildings and there was little in the 
meadows apart from M. jurtina and an over-friendly dog. Leaving here 
we drove via Verbania along the north side of Lake Maggiore, brilliant in 
the morning sunshine but very crowded, and then through Bellinzona up 
the.Ticino valley where we stopped to have lunch and collect. In the 
meadows by the railway we found M. dryas, H. alciphron and a few A. 
paphia but almost immediately the sun went in and we drove on, taking 
the St. Gothard road. Previously I had collected on the other pass, the 
Lukmanier, but now we hoped to get upon the top of the Furka and find 
its high mountain species. The rain and mist started as we neared the pass 
and instead of climbing it, we entered the new tunnel. It is 17 km. long 
and drives straight through the mountains to emerge just below 
Andermatt. Here we emerged into continuing gloom and after refuelling 
in the village we drove through Andermatt towards the Furka pass and 
stopped at a meadow camp-site beside the road at Realp. After we had 
pitched the tent the sun shone briefly and we were able to record E. 
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melampus and P. hippothoe on the edge of the site. With better weather 
this would have been an interesting area to explore. An earthen bank 
separated the site from the Rhine, already quite a large stream coming 
down from the same area as the source of the Rhone but on the eastern 
watershed. Cloud descended and we had another wet and very cold 
night. During the night I heard some pretty heavy breathing coming from 
the tent and it sounded as though someone were in the throes of a heart 
attack. However Russell had knocked out the plug of Ron’s air-bed and 
the noise was him reinflating it. 


We awoke to rain and, after dismantling the tent, drove with 
headlights ablaze into the thick mist to climb the Furka. Here with the 
roadsides piled with snow we climbed up slowly; motoring over these 
passes with a full load, a wet road and minimum visibility is hardly 
enjoyable and we did not linger but descended towards Gletsch at the 
foot of the Rhone glacier. Here we had hoped to find E. eriphyle and 
stopped in the car park beside the railway station to watch the rain fall. 
We observed a pair of snow buntings beside the line and after eating 
some lunch we ventured out to buy postcards. Things did not look like 
improving but when we came to move off I discovered I had left the 
headlights on and the battery was down. However our four stalwarts 
gave the van a push start and we ralled down towards Brig, stopping 
briefly near the Fieschwald where I had previously found a wealth of 
butterflies. On this day the lack of sun produced nothing. Ahead the 
valley looked slightly brighter and we decided to move right on down to 
Visp and drive up the Mattervisp valley towards Zermatt and the 
Matterhorn. On my previous visit the road ended at St. Niklaus but 
today it goes right on to Tasch below Zermatt, parallel with the rack 
railway and the river. As soon as we entered the valley beyond Visp the 
sun came out and for the next three days we enjoyed blazing sunshine. 
Our first sight of the Matterhorn was exciting and the circle of peaks at 
the end of the valley is breath-taking. We stopped by a partly cut 
meadow and found dozens of both sexes of H. virgaureae sunning 
themselves, the females being a greyish brown and the race is named 
zermattensis. Near the village of Tasch we found a fine camp site and 
established ourselves, quickly drying out the tent and our clothing. 


The night was very cold but we awoke to clear skies and decided to 
climb up through the woods beyond the camp towards the Taschalp. 
This proved a strenuous exercise, with a steep path which wound through 
larch woods to meet a metalled road coming up from Tasch to a 
restaurant in the cirque above. The car gets everywhere. After following 
the road through meadows which were being hayed, we left it to climb 
into the gorge of the stream coming down from the cirque. Here there 
was a feast of butterflies. David netted a P. callidice quite low down and 
there were several C. phicomone dashing about. P. apollo drifted up and 
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down the slopes and it later turned out that a good percentage of these 
were P. phoebus. | found the foodplant, Saxifraga aizoides, growing 
commonly along the edges of the stream and this made me suspect its 
presence which we confirmed later in the day, the males being worn but 
the females still quite fresh. The fritillaries included M. parthenoides 
lower down and slightly overlapping M. varia at 6,000ft. On the upland 
meadows of the cirque there were B. pales and the blues, A. glandon and 
A. pheretes, the blues sitting on the damp patches where cattle had been 
standing, presumably obtaining something from the cattle droppings 
absorbed into the mud. Males of Polyommatus eros were also in the 
groups together with L. idas and P. argus. FE. tyndarus was everywhere 
and both sexes of E. mnestra, indicating how much later species were 
here than in the Laggintal. By c'umps of Geranium pratense along the 
stream edge I found P. nicias flying, a blue that I last took at La Grave in 
the clearings of the larchwoods. There were quite a few M. arion about 
and Russell netted one worn M. alcon. The commonest of the Skippers 
was H. comma which was also visiting the mud patches. The Pyrgus 
species appeared to include three of which P. a/veus was the commonest. 
At this altitude M. jurtina was replaced by H. lycaon which sunned itself 
on the bare path. Other species recorded included M. didyma, the 
females being very dark with pallid undersides, one ragged E. aurinia 
merope, several Queen of Spain, /. /athonia, and both sexes of L. 
escheri. In all we recorded some 60 species during the day. We 
thoroughly enjoyed the hot sunshine and the wonderful display of 
flowers and insects but by 4 pm we had had enough and made our way 
back to the camp, collecting along the way. E. montana was quite 
common lower down on the rocky sides of the roadway and in the wood 
David took A. crataegi. At a council of war that evening it was decided 
that we would go up to the cirque again next day but hire one of the 
van/taxis plying from Tasch to the cirque and save the long climb which 
had proved a strain on our older members. 


So on the morning of the 29th we walked up towards Tasch where we 
stopped a ‘taxi’ coming down and the driver kindly turned round and 
took us up to the cirque above. The ride was in no way as spectacular as 
that we had had in the Picos de Europa in 1979 but still a bit unnerving 
when we had to back considerable distances to allow other vehicles to 
pass, there usually being a sharp drop off the roadside. The sun was 
blazing and we collected across the alpine meadows beyond the 
restaurant. The commonest insect was the Mountain burnet, Z. exulans, 
which was flying low over the grass or resting in copula on the alpine 
flowers - there were thousands of them. I walked up to the scree at the 
end of the valley where I saw one or two Erebia which proved to be E. 
mnestra but later in the day Russell also ventured onto the scree and 
found both EF. gorge and E. pluto, females of which he captured for egg- 
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laying. By now our breeding quarters were getting quite crowded and one 
wondered how we should have coped had we enjoyed better weather 
earlier. Cattle were grazing the area but the density is very low and 
seemed to cause no problem to the insects; those who ‘manage’ some of 
our reserves and countryside parks might take a lesson from this when 
fixing the number of stock to graze in the area. The birds at this altitude, 
about 8,000ft., are few but interesting - wheatears, snow buntings, rock 
pipits, ring ousels and plenty of alpine choughs - while marmots call 
above on the slopes, their piercing cry of alert sounding very bird-like. 
We spent the day collecting individually and at the end of the afternoon 
David, John and I met up in the gorge just above the road and started to 
walk down. We were pretty weary and glad to see one of the ‘taxis’ come 
round the corner and stop, the occupants including Ron and Russell. We 
climbed aboard and were taken down to our camp in style. The two-way 
trip cost us about £6 apiece but we felt it was worth it. 


Our trip was now drawing to a close and on the morning of the 30th 
July we drove back through Visp and made a diversion via Brig to drive 
up to Schallberg, half way up the Simplon Pass and just below the old 
Ganter Bridge. Here the Apollo was common and in the meadows there 
were hundreds of A. damon, the females laying on clumps of Sainfoin 
right down to the road edge. H. alcyone was also common with a few S. 
ferula while H. lycaon swarmed upon the pathways. A few M. aurelia 
were flying along the edge of the woodland and by sitting by a clump of 
Astragulus exocarpus | finally netted the butterfly particular to this 
place, Plebejus pylaon trappi, a worn female, laying on the flower heads. 
At Tasch this same plant was being used by C. phicomone and it is quite 
widespread in the Valais it is strange that the blue is so local. All the 
species seen here were of a large size, particularly H. semele and A. 
damon. We had some lunch by the van when I noticed that the front 
near-side tyre had developed a huge blister, possibly caused by a blow as 
we had mounted the high kerb leading to the lay-by. I changed the wheel 
for the spare which had a new tyre and with fingers crossed against any 
further tyre trouble we drove down to Brig and along the Rhone valley to 
skirt the north side of Lake Geneva using the motorway. En route we 
passed by Bex at the foot of the Vaud mountains where I had collected 
with Coleridge in the past when we stayed at the foot of the Leon 
d’Argentine and near to an interesting glaciated valley, now a nature 
reserve. We came to the Jura on the Pontarlier road and almost 
immediately re-entered cloud. At the village of Les Hopitaux Neufs there 
is an excellent camp-site, recommended by our Camping Club, and we 
camped here for the night. 


In the morning there was heavy cloud but this slowly cleared to give 
periods of sunshine. Russell, Ron and I explored up the side of the valley 
opposite the site, through meadows being hayed and coniferous 
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woodland. Here we netted several newly-emerged male Erebia ligea and 
one or two E. aethiops, also males, but there was little else on the wing 
which was disappointing in view of the attractive terrain. We returned to 
the camp and after packing the tent and gear, now dry, we drove on into 
the heart of the Jura stopping twice to collect by the roadside. One spot 
at the foot of a hanging forest below a disused railway track looked 
extremely good but it only produced more E. ligea and E. aethiops and 
one or two A. paphia males. I saw a single L. camilla gliding along the 
roadside and despite the untouched state of this area the number of 
Species and specimens was well below what one might have expected. It 
may well have suffered the same sort of season that we had earlier in 
England. 


It was now the Ist August and we had to be at Calais by the third so we 
pushed on, to stop briefly between Columbey les Deux Eglises, De Gaul’s 
resting place, and Bar-sur-Aube where we found C. australis and I took 
the only C. croceus of the trip. As we drove out of Bar the engine of the 
van died on us and for the next hour John and I searched for the fault 
while the others had a look round a nearby clover field. Here they added 
C. hyale to our score. The fault was discovered - a frayed connection in 
the distributor - and with some insulation, and a prayer, the engine burst 
into life and we were again on our way. Outside Bar there is a steep 
wooded bank where L. agyrognomen flies and we stopped briefly to take 
examples. L. sinapis, E. aethiops, C. australis and L. coridon were also 
present, resting on the grasses but they could be put up. I was examining 
some of the roosting coridon when a female opened her wings and I took 
a f. syngrapha, boxing it for breeding. 


As we drove northwards clouds again filled the sky and we found a 
camping place in the entrance to a ride leading into a huge oak forest, the 
Foret de Vossy. It was all rather damp with toads and frogs hopping 
around but we found a dryish area for the tent before the skies opened 
and we experienced another storm. In the morning the rain had passed 
and as we ate our breakfast two Frenchmen and a dog drove up to search 
for fungi in the woods. I had a look around myself and found several 
larvae of L. camilla and two ova. The syngrapha | tried to move from the 
pill-box into a breeding box and in so doing it escaped, flying up high 
into the oaks - a reminder to use a net for the operation in future. We 
drove north, crossing the Marne near Dormans amongst the Champagne 
vineyards and stopped to look at a slope above the roadway. Here we 
were able to put up a few butterflies, including L. sinapis and C. australis 
and again among the roosting coridon | found a single f. syngrapha. 
Farther on from this slope the road entered a forest of oaks and we 
stopped to find A. /evana flying and John went off along one of the rides 
and returned to report he had found a first instar larva of A. iris. Ron 
wanted to call on our friends at Fere en Tardenois so we packed our 
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collecting gear and drove in towards Fere where we had the good fortune 
to meet one of the friends out cycling. None of the others was at home so 
we left on the road to Villars Cotterets to have a look at an area of marsh 
where many years before L. dispar bred. It was a disappointment as the 
marsh was thick with scrub and young poplars and the whole was 
flooded so deeply that I could not get through to the stream where the 
concentration of giant water dock grows. The day was now well 
advanced and we pushed on towards the coast, eventually finding a 
municipal camping site outside St. Omer. It was Sunday evening and no 
One was on duty as we pitched our tent and as no one turned up in the 
morning we left and, I regret to say, we paid no camp fees. The short 
drive to Calais brought us to the Hoverport well in advance of our 
official sailing (or is it flying) time but we were able to drive straight onto 
the hovercraft and had an uneventful drive back to Hanworth. 


On the trip we had recorded some 115 species of butterfly despite the 
poor weather experienced for at least nine days of the trip, had obtained 
a lot of interesting breeding material and covered over 1,800 miles. The 
cost per head, including wine each day and several camp site stops, 
worked out at just over £110 for the fifteen days and arrangements were 
made for the sea journey, etc. through the Camping Club. 


15-9-1981 P. W. Cribb (2270) 


Above the sovereign oak, a sovereign skims, 

The purple emp’ror, strong in wind and limbs: 

There fair Camilla takes her flight serene, 

Adonis blue, and Paphia silver-queen; 

With every filmy fly from mead or bower, 

And hungry Sphinx who threads the honey’d flower. 
Crabbe 
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FOSTER, M.C. (6964), 8 Eastwood Lane South, Westcliff-on-Sea, ESSEX (L.) 

FOSTER, S. (6943), 43 Marshalls Drive, Romford, ESSEX (L.) 

FOX, R.S. (6856), 50 Queens Drive, Sandbach, CHESHIRE /(L.) 

FRY, Miss G.T. (7000), 8 Heather Close, New Haw, Weybridge, SURREY KT15 3PF (L.) 

FRY, NJ. (6862), 183 Queensway, West Wickham, KENT BR49DU /L.) 

GADD, J. (6855J), Birchfield Querns Lane, Cirencester,GLOS. (L.) 

GALLAGHER, R. (6944J), 146 Longhurst Lane, Mellor, Marple Bridge, Stockport, 
CHESHIRE (ent.) 

GARDNER, S.C. (6847J), c/o Evans House, Sedbergh School, Sedbergh, CUMBRIA (L.breed) 

GARWOOD, M.R. (7059), Sunnymead, Pootings, Edenbridge, KENT (L.ent.) 

GAULD, S.V. (6933), Bellfield, St. Ola, ORKNEY KW15 1TB  (ent.) 

GLIORI, A. (6967), 71 Ailsa Crescent, Motherwell, LANARKSHIRE ML1 3LX (L.) 

GLOVER, R.K. (7004), 54 Carisbrooke Drive, Churchtown, Southport, MERSEYSIDE 
PRO 7JD (C.H.) 

GOODALL, A.G. (7068), 2 Earls Road, Fareham, HANTS. (L./ 

GOODWIN, Mrs. S. G. (7086), 115 Chertsey Road, Twickenham, MIDDLESEX TW1 1ER (H.) 

GOSS, S.C. (6820J), 51 Spring Gardens, Elm Park, Hornchurch, ESSEX RM125BG (ent.) 

GRAHA\M, A.W. (6959), 36A Murray Street, Llanelli, DYFED SA15 1DJ (L.O.) 

GRANGER, R.J. (6901), 39 Hereford Road, Abergavenny, GWENT NP7 5PY (C.H.L.) 

GREATOREX-DAVIES, J.N. (5423), Institute of Terrestrial Ecology, Monks Wood 
Experimental Station, Abbots Ripton, Huntingdon, CAMBS PE17 2LS (L.C.) 

GREEN, T.W.V. (7035), 49 Woodland Way, Theydon Bois, Epping, ESSEX CM16 7DY 
(L.breed.e.) 

GRIFFITHS, G. (7098), 2 Brighton Villas, Brynford Road, Holywell, CLWYD CH8 7RL 
fent.) 

GRONOW, R.M. (6927J), Windrush, Ash Road, Hartley, Dartford, KENT DA3 8ER (L.Phas.) 

GUNTRIP, D.W. (7005), 122 Moulton Rise, Luton, BEDFORDSHIRE /(O.) 

GUPPY, P.J. (5608), 26 The Byway, Potters Bar, HERTS. EN6 2LW (L.) 

HACKETT, Mrs. B. (6987), Lower Broombriggs, Woodhouse Eaves, Nr. Loughborough, 
LEICS. LE128TW /(L.) 

HACKETT, J.P.R. (6845), 15 Western Road, Lymington, HANTS. SO4 9HJ (P.) 

HALL, A. (6861), The Villa, Newent Road, Highnam, GLOUCESTER GL2 8DG /(L.) 

HALSEY, J.C. (4751), 16 Coney Hill Road, West Wickham, KENT BR49BX (L.) 

HANLON, S.P. (6859J), 24 Daintree, Needingworth, CAMBRIDGESHIRE PE17 3SP 
(L.Phas.C.) 

HARPLEY, J. Miss (6795J), 30 Witham Bank West, Boston, LINCS. (ent.) 

HARRINGTON, P.J. (6910), 7 Beresford Road, Wallasey, MERSEYSIDE L45 0JJ (L.) 


HARRIS - LOFTHOUSE 


HARRIS, W.R. (7016J), Westcourt Arms, 170 Canterbury Street, Gillingham, KENT (L.) 

HARRISON, Mrs. F. (6969), 26 Friarn, Over Stowey, Bridgewater, SOMERSET (L.) 

HARROP, Miss M. (7090), 24 Delph Common Road, Aughton, Ormskirk, LANCS 
L395DW (L.) 

HARVEY, R. (6904J), Hamford, Flordon Road, Newton Flotman, NORWICH NR15 10X 
(ent. L-€-} 

HAWORTH, D. (6936), 65 Earnsdale Avenue, Darwen, LANCS BB3 1JR_ (ent. Gate) 

HAWKINS, A.P. (6796J), 92 Cavendish Meads, Sunninghill, BERKSHIRE (L.) 

HAY, J. BSc. AIMLS (6878), 214 Kirktonholme Road, West Mains, East Kilbride, GLASGOW 
G74 1EX (D.S.) 

HAY HOW, S.J. (6864), 42 Middlefield Road, Grange Estate, Rotherham, SOUTH YORKS 
$60 3JJ  (ent.) 

HENDERSON, J. (6924), Poole Aquarium, The Quay, Poole, DORSET (ent.) 

HENRY, K.P. (6965), 21 Northfield Road, New Barnet, HERTS EN49DN (ent.) 

HERBERT, Ms. S.P. (6899), 11A Grafton Square, Clapham Common, LONDON SW4 
(L.C.Phas.) 

HERITAGE, G.L. (6887J), 101 Crownfield Road, Leyton, LONDON E15 2AB 1 (L.Hr.) 

HIRASHIMA, Prof. Y. (7028), Kyushu University, Ent. Lab., Faculty of Agriculture, 
Fukuoka 812, JAPAN 

HOARE, J.M. (6941J), 2 Dinorben Beeches, Fleet, HANTS. GU13 9SR_  (L.ent.breed.) 

HOLLOWAY, L.G. (6827), Wigeon Cottage, 30 Fernhurst Gardens, Aldwick, Bognor Regis, 
W.SUSSEX (L.) 

HOPKINS, J.M. (6858J), 4 Amy Road, Oxted, SURREY RH8 OPX (L./ 

HOPKINS, W.J.H. (6819), 9 Churchill Road, Wells, SOMERSET BA5 3HZ (L.breed.) 

HORN, Miss L.K. (7065), Flat 1, Firethorn Farm, Plough Lane, Ewhurst, SURREY GU6 7SG 
(L.) 

HOULDING, A.E. (6914), 15 Lynchmere Avenue, Lancing, WEST SUSSEX BNi50PD /L.) 

HUNTER, J.J. (6860), Whitegates, 98 Caistor Road, Laceby, Grimsby, S. HUMBERSIDE 
DN37 7JG (L.C.) 

IRVINE, Mrs. C. (7080), Hillhead of Flisk, Blebo Craigs, Cupar, FIFE (Sat.) 

JEFFARES, Dr. M. (3640), 34 Highfield Road, Rathgar, DUBLIN6 (L.) 

JEWELS, A.M. (6947J), Southcott, Umberleigh, N. DEVON (C.) 

JOHNSON, B. (6894), 89 Newtown, Codicote, HERTS. (H./ 

JOHNSON, C. (6833), 13 Market Street, Droylsden, MANCHESTER £(L.) 

JONES, C.G. (6797), 79 Parkland Grove, Ashford, MIDDLESEX /(H.) 

JONES, Dr. G. (6951), Mokattam, Altwood Bailey, Maidenhead, BERKS SL6 4PQ (L.O.) 

JOYCE, A.C. (7022J), 129 Pickersleigh Road, Malvern, WORCS WR142LG (i.Man. ) 

KIRK-SPRIGGS, A.H. (7094), 2 Redland Terrace, Clifton, BRISTOL (C.) 

KISBY, P.F. (6798), Old Printing House, Lower Solua, Haverfordwest, DYFED (ent.) 

KOK, M.L. (6911J), Kwadijk 51, 1471 CC Kwadijk, HOLLAND (C.D.H.) 

KRAMER, J. B.Sc., M.I.Biol. (2942), 31 Ashtree Road, Oadby, LEICS. LE25TE (D.) 

KURZKE, Miss C. (6844), 133 The Grove, Ealing, LONDON W5 3SL_ (ent.) 

LAIDLER, D. (6979J), Kestrels, Cadsden, Princes Risborough, BUCKS. HP17 ONB 
(C.Hem.Sphing.) 

LAING, R.M. (7092), 87 Johnston Gardens East, Peterculter, ABERDEEN (D.cons.) 

LANGFORD, J. (7096), 104 Clay Street, Stapenhill, Burton-on-Trent, STAFFS 
(L.breed.C.) 

LANGLEY, S. (7048), 29 Eve Road, Isleworth,MIDDLESEX (C.) 

LANSDOWN, H. (5180), 10 Havergal Close, Caswell, Swansea, GLAMS. (L.A.) 

LEAR, N.W. (7020J), 178 St. Johns Lane, Bedminster, BRISTOL BS35AR_ (L.) 

LETTON, A.P. (6897), Caretakers Flat, Goffs Park House, Old Horsham Road, Crawley, 
SUSSEX (ent.) 

LISTON, A.D. (6983), 99 Clermiston Road, EDINBURGH EH12 6UU  /(H.ent.) 

LITTLEWOOD, S.C. (6525), 6 Church Row, Rowton, Wellington, SALOP TF6 6QY (Apt.L.) 

LOFTHOUSE, Miss H.J. (7058J), 2 Oaklands Drive, Swanland Road, Hessie, NORTH 
HUMBERSIDE (L./) 


LONGMAN - PELLOW 


LONGMAN, M.A. (6956J), 76 Leyburn Road, Edmonton, LONDON (/(L.C.) 

LORD, J. (6848J), 17b Elmdale Road, Tyndalls Park, BRISTOL BX8 1SF (L.breed cons.) 

LOWE, Miss L.B. (6922), 20 Hyde Abbey Road, Winchester, HANTS SO23 7DA (C.L.ent.) 

MALUMPHY, C. (6875J), 10 East Rise, Llanishen, CARDIFF (H.C.) 

MANN, J.W. (6990J), 3 Turvey Lane, Long Whatton, Loughborough, LEICS. (L.) 

MANNING, A.G. (6929), 39 Inverness Street, Camden Town, LONDON NW17HB (L.) 

MANNING, S.A. (7044), 9 Eversley Court, Prince of Wales Road, Cromer, NORFOLK 
NR27 9HR_ (ent. MI.) 

MARKS, N. (6945), 21 Taylors Loke, Hemsby, Great Yarmouth, NORFOLK (Hr.) 

MARRIAGE, S.A. (6955J), 40 Layton Crescent, Brampton, Huntingdon, CAMBS PE 18 8TX 
(H.C.Phas.) 

MARSHALL, T.F. (6843), 105 Telford Way, High Wycombe, BUCKS HP135ED (D.e.) 

MARTIN, W.R. (6925), 80 Carrant Road, Tewkesbury, GLOS GL20 8AD (ent.) 

MARVEN,N. (6935), 78 Marshulswick Lane, St. Albans, HERTS. (ent.) 

MASTERS, |.D. (6799), 30 Millins Close, Owlsmoor, Sandhurst, Nr. Camberley, SURREY 
(L.) 

McANDREW, R.T. (7009), 103 Granville Avenue, Hartlepool, CLEVELAND TS26 8NA (L.) 

McCUTCHAN, Miss J. (6816J), Bates Green Farm, Arlington, Nr. Polegate, S. SUSSEX (L.) 

McFARLANE, G.A. (6830J), ‘“Tanglewood”’, Whiteways, Wimborne, DORSET BH21 2PQ 
(L.) 

McRITCHIE, B. (6828), 87 Woodcroft, Harlow, ESSEX (L.) 

MEAD, A.C. (6839), 2 Ferncroft Avenue, Friern Barnet, LONDON, N12 0LN /L.) 

MERCER, D:G. (6988J), Pointhyrst, 52 Casterton Road, Stamford, LINCS PE9 2UA (C.L.) 

MILLER, Miss C.A. (7087), 68 Blenheim Drive, OXFORD (L.O.) 

MIZIELSKI, J.P. (7043J), 35 Watermoor Road, Cirencester, GLOC GL7 1JK (L.ent.) 

MOORE, Dr. P.C.H. (6824), 1a Aplin Road, Aylesbury, BUCKS. (O.L.) 

MOORE, R.H. (6921), P.O. Box 10187, Wellington, NEW ZEALAND (ent.) 

MOORE, T.C.D. (6873), 1 Erskine Road, Sutton, SURREY SM1 3AW (H.Par.) 

MORGAN, L.C. (6822), 53 Edmunds Road, Churchview, Cranwell, LINCS (L.P.Sphing.breed) 

MORTON, J. (6898), Northwood House, Pine Grove, LONDON, N.20 (ent.) 

MOTT, |.C. (6923J), 15 Home Close, Carshalton, SURREY (L.) 

MULDOON, S.J. (6851J), 29 Exeter Close, Gt. Horkesley, Colchester, ESSEX CO6 4HN 
(ent.) 

MURDOCH, A.P.A. (69725), 6 Byron Close, Enderby, LEICESTER (L.) 

MURPHY, Miss L. (7031J), 38 Fields Park Crescent, Chadwell Heath, Romford, ESSEX (A.) 

NAPIER, W.J.N. (6938J), The Rectory, Drewsteignton, EXETER EX6 GOW (L.Man.Phas.) 

NASH, S. (7088J), 10 Ivy Grove, Oldfield Park, BATH BA2 1AP (L.Sphing.) 

NEWMAN, G.I. (7041J), 36 Park Road, Worthing, SUSSEX BN11 2AS (C.Man.Phas.) 

NISSEN, C.L. (7002), Batiment F2, Appt. 271, Residence Beausejour, ave. Clemenceau, 
77100 Meaux, FRANCE (L.breed.) 

NOBLE, Miss H.1., (6919J), 26 Shandon Park, Ballymena, Co. Antrim, N. IRELAND (ent.) 

NOREN, L. (7097), Torggatan 18E, S-15400 Gnesta, SWEDEN (H.) 

ORCHARD, H.G. (6800), Mount Cottage, Sparrows Green, Wadhurst, SUSSEX TNS 6UH (L.) 

OWEN, J. (6801J), 7 Baldocks Road, Theydon Bois, ESSEX (L.) 

OXLEY, M.J. (6870), Brookside, Firbeck, Worksop. NOTTS S81 8J2 (L.) 

PAIGE, J.K. (7008J), 87 Hazelwood Close, Cambridge, CAMBS CB4 3SP_ (Phas.Sat.Man.) 

PARKER, W.M. (6984J), 19 Durand Gardens, LONDON, SW9 (ent.breed.} 

PASSLEY, P.R. (6802), 45 Rose Crescent, Pavenham Park, Pavenham, BEDS. 

PATTISON, N. (6803), 5 Mulgrave Road, CROYDON 

PAWSEY, A.S. (6908), Broughton Lodge, Fosseway (A46), Upper Broughton, Melton 
Mowbray, LEICS LE14 3BW_  (C.H.Hem.O.Orth.L.D.) 

PEACE, C. (6932), 19 Hornbeam Green, Cobblers Lane Estate, Pontefract, WEST YORKS 
WF8 2DX (C.D.H.) 

PEARS, P. (6996), H.D.R.A., Convent Lane, Bocking, Braintree, ESSEX (ent.agric.) 

PELLOW, G:S. (6832), 1 Carnswe Crescent, Mabe, Nr. Penryn, CORNWALL TR10 9HF 
(exot.L.) 


PERRIN -STONE 


PERRIN, J.T. (6893), 65 Willowhayne Drive, Walton-on-Thames, SURREY (L.Sat.) 

PHILLIPS, Miss A.M. (6948J), 1 The Spinney, Southgate, Crawley, SUSSEX (L.) 

PHILLIPS, E.J. (7006), Society of Brothers, Darvell, Robertsbridge, E. SUSSEX (C.D.H.) 

PHILLIPS, J.W. (6831), 16 Grove Road, Havant, HANTS. (L./ 

PHILP, Mrs. S. (6841), Tregony, St. Mabyn, Bodmin, CORNWALL PL30 3DB (L.H.) 

PILCHER, H. (6976J), 14 Cannon Hill Road, Coventry, WEST MIDLANDS /(L.) 

PITT, G.E. (6882J), The Old Rectory, Hemingstone, Nr. Ipswich, SUFFOLK (L.) 

POWELL, C.D. (6958J), 27 Yardley Park Road, Tonbridge, KENT TN9 1NB (L.ent.) 

PRANCE, D. (6905J), 23 Brunswick Road, Kingston Hill, Kingston-on-Thames, SURREY 
(C.L.) 

PRATT, M.G. (6973), 12 Frogmore Lane, Lovedean, Portsmouth, HANTS PO89QL /(L.) 

PRESTON, Miss A. (6850), 7 The Dormers, Highworth, WILTSHIRE (L-.P.cons.) 

PRYER, |.F. (7066), 49 Hurstdene Avenue, Hayes, KENT BR2 7JQ (L.) 

QUAGLIANA, R.G. (6957), Greenacres, Crag Road, Warton Crag, Nr. Carnforth, LANCS 
(L.) 

RADLEY, R.J. (7057), 8 Bourne House, Notre Dame Estate, Clapham Common, LONDON 
SW490N (C.L.Orth.) 

RANDALL, G.W. (7029J), 39 Merryfields Avenue, Hockley, ESSEX (L.R.) 

RATFORD, N.-R. (6975), 131 Sewardstone Road, Chingford, LONDON,E.4 (L.4.0.) 

RAWLE, J.J. (6866), 10 Bremilham Rise, Malmesbury, WILTSHIRE SN16 ODH (L.EphA.T_) 

REAVEY, D. (6934J), 7 The Birches Close, North Baddesley, Southampton, HANTS. 
SO5 9HL (L.Orth.) 

RENSON, B. (6974), Diestersteenweg 137, 3811- Nieuwerkerken, BELGIUM (C_) 

RICH, B.F. (7030), Deepwood, Elliott Rise, Ascot, BERKS. {A.P.) 

RUDGE, S.A. (7021J), 33 Stonecrop Close, Birchwood, Warrington, CHESHIRE WA3 7PD 
(L.) 

SAMUELS, M.P. (6838), 39 Gainsborough Road, Richmond, SURREY (cons.D.L.C.) 

SANDISON, J.R. (6874), Chyfor, Perran Downs, Goldsithney, Penzance, CORNWALL 
TR20 9HJ 

SCANES, J.T. (6891), 185 Thornhill Road, Tolworth, Surbiton, SURREY (L./ 

SCHEMBRI, M. (7027), 11 Mons. D’Andria Street, Msida, MALTA (ent.P.) 

SCOTT, F.S. (6946), Colemans Farmhouse, Chicksgrove, Nr. Tisbury, WILTS. (Hr.) 

SCURR, Miss C.A. (7046J), *’Cae Dalwyn’’, Cwmavon Road, Blaenavon, GWENT NP4 SED 
(R.Phas.Man.) 

SHALLCROSS, P.J. (6865), Heatherlea Cottage, New Road, Landford, Salisbury, 
WILTSHIRE (L.breed.) 

SHARPLES, R.H. (6971), 210 Stocks Road, Ashton, Preston, LANCS PR2 2JS (H./ 

SHEARLAW, A. (6869J), 18 Portland Avenue, GRIMSBY DN32 0AA (C.) 

SHELDON, A.J. (6917), 56 Thursfield Road, West Bromwich, WEST MIDLANDS 870 3DP 
(ey | 

SHEPHERD, T.J. (6879), 118 Torridon Road, Catford, LONDON, S.E.6 (breed.) 

SHERRINGHA\M, Miss C.J. (6804), 20 Passmore Gardens, Bounds Green, LONDON, 
N112PG (L.Orth.) 

SHREEVES, W.G. (6999), Little Garth, 5 Butts Mead, Shaftesbury, DORSET SP7 8NS (cons.) 

SKUSE, R.C. (7023), Mill Cottage, The Common, Olveston, Nr. BRISTOL (L.Hr.) 

SLATER, A.M. (6805), 107 The Ryde, Hatfield, HERTS. ALS 5DN /(L.) 

SMITH, Miss G.R. (7095), Laleham, London Road, St. Ives, Hunts., CAMBS PE17 4EX /(L.) 

SMITH, L.E.N. (6915), 73 Kent Road, Halesowen, WEST MIDLANDS B62 8PE © (L.ent.) 

STACE, R. (6814J), ‘’Cringlee’’, Claybrooke Road, Ullesthrope, Nr. Lutterworth, LEICS. 
(L.Hem.C.) 

STEEL, D. (7051), Brasenge Farm, Eastern By-Pass, OXFORD (ent.) 

St. LEGER, R.G.T.,0.B.E.,F.R.E.S. (6930), Chancel End, Blythburgh, Halesworth, 
SUFFOLK /(L.) 

STOCKLEY, M.J. (7072), 17 Albion Crescent, Chalfont St. Giles, BUCKS. HP8 4EU (ent.) 

STOCKLEY, R.E., F.R.E.S. (6806), 1 Marsh Street, Warminster, WILTS BA12 9P6 (ent./ 

STONE, D.A. (6890), ‘Overbury’, Wolverton, Stratford-on-Avon, WARKS. (C.L.) 


SUCHAR - WILDING 


SUCHAR, J. (7073J), 77 Victoria Street, Burton-on-Trent, STAFFS DE14 2LS_(L.) 

TANSLEY, M. (6531J), 14 Hotchpudding Place, West Denton, NEWCASTLE-UPON- 
TYNE, NE5 2AU /(L.) 

TAYLOR, D.C. (6900), 3 Longdown Road, Congleton, CHESHIRE. (L.) 

TAYLOR, Lord, M.D., L.L.D.,F.R.C.P.,F.R.C.G.P. (7050), Plas-y-Garth, Glyn Ceiriog, 
Llangollen, CLWYD (L.) 

TERRY, M.S. (6982), Cornbrook, Victoria Road, Mortimer, Reading, BERKS RG7 3SL 
(H.L.cons.) 

TILLEY, N. (6808J), 56 Crowland Way, North Arbury, CAMBRIDGE, CB42NA (L.) 

THOMAS, D.P. (6807J), 24 Severn Drive, Newport Pagnell, BUCKS. 

THOMAS, M.C. (6836), 1 Cot. Barn Cottage, Bobblestock, HEREFORD (L.O.) 

TOBIN, S. (6809J), 2 Nevile Road, Kersal, Salford, LANCS. (ent.) 

TOMBS, A. (6852), Flat 5,5 Dale Street, Leamington Spa, WARWICKSHIRE (L.) 

TOOGOOD, C.N. (6918J), 36 Chamberlayne Road, Bursledon, HANTS. SO3 8EA  (L.ent.) 

TRAIN, F.L. (7042), 28 Dollar Street, Cirencester, GLOS. (L.) 

TREVIS, G.H. (7049), 14 Old Coach Road, Droitwich, WORCS. (H.C.L.) 

TUCKER, A.J. (7067J), 3 Highclere Close, Kenley, SURREY CR2 5JU (ent.) 

TUCKER, P.B. (7040), 27 Alpha Street, Heavitree, Exeter, DEVON EX1 2SP (L.) 

TUFFREY, J. (6950J), 11 Dibbins Hey, Poulton Lancelyn, Bebington, WIRRAL L63 9JU 
(L.Sphing.) 

TURNER, A.S., BSc.(Hons), (6913), 72 D’Eyncourt Road, Wolverhampton, WEST 
MIDLANDS WV10 OSY (C.) 

TURNER, C. (7024), 25 Avon Road, Chasetown, Burntwood, STAFFS (ent.) 

TURNER, M.M. (6883J), 52 Park Avenue, Grimsby, SOUTH HUMBERSIDE DN32 0DQ 
| IS, 65 | 

TYLER, Mrs. P.A. (6981), 43b Relf Road, Peckham, LONDON, SE15 (ent.) 

VALENTINE, J. (6977), 45 Wigmore Lane, Stopsley, Luton, BEDFORDSHIRE (D.C.) 

VAUGHEY, Mrs. S.A. (6863), 5 Oajdene, The Fairway, Lightridge Road, Fixby, 
Huddersfield, W. YORKS (ent.) 

VERGUSON, S.P. (7069J), 31 Hillcrest Road, Purley, SURREY CR22JF (ent.) 

VINCENT, M.R. (69535), 80 Hollyhill Lane, Sarisbury Green, SOUTHAMPTON SO3 60F 
(L.C.Orth.breed.) 

VOAK, P.A. (6907J), 10 The Coppice, Impington, Cambridge, CAMBS. CB4 4PP_ (L.) 

WADDELL, I., A.1.1.P. (6994), 32 Glen Road, Deans, Livingston, WEST LOTHIAN 
(P.ent.agric.) 

WALKER, A.R. (7099), 41 Eaton Crescent, Swansea, WEST GLAMORGAN ent.) 

WALKER, M.A. (6909), 17 Kingsley Avenue, Melton Park, Gosforth, NEWCASTLE-ON- 
TYNE 3 (C.Hem.L.P.) 

WALKER, N.D. (7078), 15 Sandy Lane, Sevenoaks, KENT TN13 3TP (L.) 

WALLER, G. (7007), 9 Cobay Close, Hythe, KENT (D.) 

WALTERS, R. LCPL 596 (6992), 4 Armd. Ord. Coy., BFPO 41 (ent.) 

WARBROOK, J.P. (7034), 33 Larun Beat, Yarm, CLEVELAND /(H.) 

WARD, A. (6810J), 66 Kimberley Road, CAMBRIDGE 

WARMAN, F.W. (6881), 4 Bullsmoor Close, Waltham Cross, HERTS. (L.) 

WATSON, C. (6811), 18 Thorley Park Road, Bishops Stortford, HERTS. (L.) 

WATTS, J.O. (6920), The Glen, Stoke Place, Headington, OXFORD (ent.) 

WEBB, A.F. (7091), 23 Wolverton Road, Haversham, Milton Keynes, BUCKS MK19 7AD 
(L.breed.H.) 

WEBB, D.F. (6829), 21 Little Oak, Partridge Green, Horsham, WEST SUSSEX (L.) 

WELLS, D.F. (6903), 11 Cheviot Close, Stockingford, Nuneaton, WARKS CV10 8PS_ (L.) 

WHEATLAND, R.G. (7085), 17 Bennings Close, Bracknell, BERKS RG12 2ER_ (cons.) 

WHEATLEY, G.W. (6961), 15 Station Road, Endon, STOKE-ON-TRENT ST9 9DR_ (L.) 

WHITEHEAD, P.D. (7033J), 100 Marine Crescent, Goring-by-Sea, Worthing, W. SUSSEX 
BN12 4JH (L.) 

WHY, P.A. (6963), 14 Henryson Road, Brockley, LONDON SE4 1HJ (L.breed.) 

WILDING, S.N. (6812J), 43 Folly Fields, Wheathampstead, HERTS. (L.) 


WILSON - ZALINSKI 


WILSON, Miss S.M. (6966), 55 Shore Road, Greenisland, Carrickfergus, CO. ANTRIM (C.) 

WINCHESTER, R. (7075J), 7 Valiant Road, St. lves, Huntingdon, CAMBS. (C.Hr.Man.) 

WISKIN, C.F. (7003), Main Hostel, West Surrey College of Art & Design, The Hart, 
Farnham, SURREY (L.) 

WONG, R.T.K. (6995), 15 Henderson Close, St. Albans, HERTS. AL3 6DY (ent.) 

WOOD, A.J. (7045), 132 Westcott Street, Holderness Road, Hull, HUMBERSIDE (L.) 

WRIGHT, J.A. (6813), Windrome Cottage, Coddington, Newark, NOTTS. (L.) 

WYLES, P. (6991J), 71 Ashton Street, Trowbridge, WILTS. BA147ET (ent.) 
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AMENDMENTS TO ADVISORY PANEL 


Microscopy 
G. W. Swayne (3949), 6 New Cottages, Hawkshead Lane, North Mimms, Hatfield, 


Herts. ALO 7TF. 


SPECIALIST A.E.S. LEAFLETS 


Price 


including 


Rearing Silkworms. (The Mulberry Silkmoth) 
4 pp., 2 figs. 


Collecting Sawflies. 12 pp., (incl. 2 pi.) 26 figs. 


Collecting Beetles associated with Stored Food 
Products, 9 pp., 6 figs., 3 pl. 


Some Improved Devices for Rearing Hymenoptera. 
(pp: Sttgs: 


Experiments with Bees. 12 pp., 3 figs. 


Collecting & Studying Dragonflies (Odonata). D. Keen, 
8 plus 24 pp., 12 figs., 2 pl. (2nd Edition) 


Collecting Het-Bugs (Hemiptera-Heteroptera). 
12 pp., (incl. 2 pl.), 


Collecting Clearwings. 12 pp., (incl. 2 pl.) 4 figs. 


. Carded Beetles with Balsam-mounted genitalia. 


2 pp., 2 figs. 
Preserving Caterpillars. 14 pp., (incl. 6 pl.) 9 figs. 
Collecting Lacewings. 9 pp., 8 figs., 5 pl. (2nd Edition) 


Killing, Setting and Storing Butterflies and Moths. 
13 pp., 10 figs. 


o Collecting Fleas. R.S. George. 8 pp., 2 figs. 


Rearing Stick Insects. 28 pp., 16 figs., 1 plate 
(Revised 1980) 


Leafhoppers (Auchenorhyncha). W.J. Le Quesne. 
10 pp., 8 figs. 

Insect Light Traps. J. Heath. 15 pp., 16 figs. 

(2nd Edition) 

An Amateur’s Guide to the Study of the Genitalia of 
Lepidoptera. Edited by P.W. Cribb. 16 pp., 15 figs. 
Rearing the Hymenoptera Parasitica. K.G.V. Smith. 
15 pp., 10 figs., 1 pl. 

Rearing and studying the Praying Mantids (1981) 

15 pp., 1 pl. 


Postage 


25p 
35p 


35p 


35p 
35p 


£2.30p 


35p 
45p 


25p 
60p 
75p 


£1.20p 
55p 


£1.30p 
55p 
£1.20p 
£1.20p 
75p 


£1.80p 


PAMPHLETS 


(Numbers not included are out-of-print or replaced by others) 
Price 
including postage 
. Label List of British Macrolepidoptera. 32 pp. 60p 
. Check List of British Macrolepidoptera. 32 pp. 32p. 
. Label List of British Butterflies. 2 pp. 24p 
. Glossary for the Young Lepidopterist. 6 pp., 2 figs 24D 
. ACheck List of European Butterflies. — 


(Revised 1981) 


Complete annual sets of past Bulletins are available. 
Prices on request. 


If you live overseas, please subscribe by International Money Order, 
or if you pay by non-Sterling cheque, add the equivalent of 60p to 
cover bank charges. 


Orders to:— 


AES PUBLICATIONS, 
4 Steep Close, Green Street Green, Orpington, Kent BR6 6DS 


Note — THE MINIMUM ORDER VALUE ACCEPTED BY THESOCIETY IS£1.00. 
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